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Experimental Researches on Vegetable Assimilation and Respiration. 
XXL *—Induction Phases in Photosynthesis and their Bearing on 
the Mechanism of the Process. 

By G. B. Briggs, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by F. F. Blackman, F.R.S.—Received January 13,1932.) 

In many reactions proceeding in living cells the concentration of the 
jsmotants changes with time, and hence our knowledge of the nature of the 
' oannot proceed very far without means of determining, directly 
or indirteiily, the changes of concwitration. In photosynthesis the reactants 
carbon dioxide and water can often be readily maintained at a constant level, 
and consequently investigations have been centred on the relation between the 
rate of photosynthesis, when it has reached a stationary value, and the con¬ 
centration of the reactants and various inhibitors and accelerators. Transitions 
from one stationary state to another, consequent upon a change in intensity 
of one of the determining factors, have received little attention. Investigation 
of such transitions may throw light on the mechanism of the process itself, 
and pjosibly on the interaction of this and other processes in the cell. The 
transition to be considered in this paper is that taking place in the rate of 
photosyntWe when chlorophyll-containing cells pass from darkness to 

* This series of investigatiems carried out in the Cambridge Botany School was started 
by Br. F. F. Blackman in 1396. Parts I, II and III appeared in' PhiL Tranfs.' B, 
vols. 186, 186 and 197; Parts IV to XX, except the undermentioned in 'Proe. 

Soo.’, B, vols. 76, 82, 82,88,88,91,92,94, 94,102,102,108 and 105; Parts VII, X, XJ 
and XII in ‘ Ann. Bot.’, vols. 24, 26,27 and 33. 
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Gr. E. Briggs. 

illmnination. Perliaps, in view of the interactions between photosynthesis 
and respiration which we are going to suggest, as well as for other reasons, we 
ought to say net oxygen production or carbon dioxide consumption rather 
than photosynthesis. 

In 1918 Osterhout and Haas (1918) gave the data for one sstpssiment on 
JJlm in sea water exposed to bright sunlight which, according to th* 
showed “ that Wm which has been kept in the dark begins photosynthaillRMi 
soon as it is exposed to light, and that the rate steadily increases until a oonstaal 
speed is attained.” Actually their experiiaents tell us nothing about the rate 
in the earliest stages; only, that in the first 36*7 minutes there was as great 
a change in the concentration of hydrogen ions of the sea water as was eventually 
achieved in 20-4 minutes. The authors developed two theories to explain 
their set of data. 

Warburg later (1920) carried out experiments with OMordh at 25“ in car¬ 
bonate-bicarbonate mixtures giving relatively high concentrations of free 
carbon dioxide. Some experiments were done at high intensities of illumina¬ 
tion and some at low. In only one experiment, at high illumination, was the 
change of rate subsequent to illumination followed. The other experunents 
Sliest that when the illumination is weak the average rate for the first 
minute of illumination is essentially the same as that after the first minute. 

. The data of the above ei^eriments and those of other workers will bo 
ocmadered in detail in the light of the theoretical schema we shall put forward 
after giving tm accoimt of our own results. 

In additiMi to the above there are the results of experiments with 
aitemathm of li^t and dark which may be used to give iniortaalilii ©a the 
changing raite pjtotosynthems subsequent to darkening, ®ae8e we propose 
to conatd^ in detail bn another occasion. . • 


Ma^perimmtal. 

Techmgue ,—-Tte pla^at tised for most of the experimejats wan a 

Mni/UM of Augiosperms gave similar results, 

Ihe moss was used becatro it was little disturbed by the experimental oon- 
ditions, recovered from accidental exposures to anaerobic oonditionB, and could 
fee used day aft^ day for a week or. more, Further, being devoid of stomata, 
the possible complication of change of stomatal aperture subseq^uent to 
illumination was avoided. The material was normally enclosed in a chamber 
containing 4 per cent, to 6 per cent, carbon dioxide diluted with hydrog^. 
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Vegetable Assimilation and Respiration. 

This conceatration of carboa dioxide was high enough to ensure that the 
decrease during the exj)erunent had no measurable effegt on the rate of 
assimilation. The chamber was in series with a pump and a tube containing 
freshly dried palladium black. The pump changed the atmosphere of the 
chamber several times a minute. The oxygen evolved during illumination 
was equal to the caxbon dioxide used up by the material. This equality was 
shown by the fact that the volume of the total gas underwent no change when 
the tube containing the palladium black was cut out of the circuit. The 
circulation of the gases through the palladium black resulted in a complete 
removal of the oxygen along with twice as much hydrogen. Hence the volume 
of the gases (reduced to N,T.P.) decreased three times as rapidly as the material 
changed carbon dioxide into oxygen. This apparatus, devised by Dr. F. F. 
Blackman, has been used in several other investigations of assimilation in 
this laboratory, some of which have been published (Briggs, 1929). 

For the purpose of studying the induction period, viz., the phase which starts 
at the moment of illumination and continues as long as the rate continues to 
increase, the following procedure was adopted. Oxygen was either allowed 
to accumulate in the plant chamber by cutting it off from the rest of the 
apparatus during illumination, or else oxygen was introduced from outside. 
The plant chamber was then darkened for a time. Immediately before the 
commencement of the illumination the oxygen remaining in the chamber was 
r^tpioved by pumping the gas through the palladium tube. This removal 
occupied but a minute or two. The plant material was then illuminated and 
the change in the volume of the gases in the apparatus (reduced to N.TP.) 
was followed. By the procedure mentioned previously it was shown that 
during the induction period the oxygen evolved was equal to the carbon 
dioxide consumed. When the palladium black was cut out of the circuit, 
there was a small increase of volume in the first few minutes. As we shall 
show later, this increase is caused by the temperature of the gases in the 
l^paiatus rising above that of the water bath, the temperature of which was 
used,ia reducing the volumes to N.T.P. 

ItttM earlier experiments an electric lamp was used as a source of illumina¬ 
tion, later iuoore constant li^t source was found in the form of incandescent 
gas mantles bwufng gas under constant pressure. ^ 


In fig. 1 the decrease fij, jv^iane (lSf,T.P,) is plotted against iame for a 
experiment. Inaccuracies, of .Cl?01-0-02 c.c. may arise through limfijala®^ 
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in the accuracy of the records of temperature and barometric pressure. The 
first point to be noticed is that the volume increased 0-08 c.c. in the first 
.3 minutes and another 0-02 in the next 6 minutes before the decrease com¬ 
menced. THs ini tia,] increase was greater the greater the intensity of illumina¬ 
tion. There are various lines of evidence indicating that this increase is 
caused by the temperature of the gases in the apparatus rising above that of 
the water bath. Such a rise is to be expected since tbe plant material absorbs 
a great deal of the radiation incident upon it. Only a small fraction of that 
absorbed is used in assimilation, the remainder heats the leaf and so tbe 
surrounding gases. Tbe volume was such that an increase in temperature of 



20 m so so ioo 
Time in minutes 
Fio. 1 . 


0. wouil cause an increase in volmne of 0-1 o.c. When a thermocouple 
'inserted in a part of the apparatus shaded fimcn direct illumination it 
%as found that the difference between the temperature of the bath and that 
of tte gases in the apparatus was of the order of 0'2'' for an intensity of 
SOLuttiinatioh of the magnitude of that used in the experiment recorded in fig. 1. 
tte dilE^^enoe of temperature was attained within 10 minutes and did not 
subse<iuently. Similar increases in volume, using the bath tempera- • 
V S&s for ledudng to KT.?., were observed with dead material. When the 
was darkened at the end of an expeiment there was a contraction 
the first 6 to 10 minutes of the same order or slightly bigger than the 
’ exf to s i on on il l umina tion; any change of volume owing to respiration during 
10 E&utes was too small to be recorded. Contractions of the same magnit ^ida 
, 'observed with dead material and hence we can conclude that there was 
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practically no oxygen left in the apparatus at the moment of darkening after 
a period of illumination. An allowance for this preliminary expansion has 
been made on the basis of observations with dead material under appropriate 
conditions of illumination. In some experiments the expansion with the living 
material is less than that with the dead material, even during the first 3 minutes, 
indicating a measurable amount of osygen production during this period. 

iBkom the curve shown in fig. 1 it would appear that there is a definite 
induction period during which the rate is increasing. As there was the 
possibility that the lag might be connected with the movements of the chloro- 
plasts subsequent to illumination experiments were done with light filtered 
through a dense solution of potassium dichromate, which reduced the blue 
part*K)f the spectrum to a negligible quantity. With such illumination the 
chloroplasts moved very little from their dark position during 2 hours, the 
duration of the assimilation experimmts. Nevertheless a definite induction 
period was obtained with such illumination. Further, the fact that the lag 
tends to be most marked at high intensities of illumination, where change in 
the intensity has little efiect on the rate of assimilation, and least marked at 
low intensities where change of intensity has a big effect on the rate, indicates 
that change in the intensity of illumination of the chloroplasts consequent 
upon moving from a shaded position to brighter position cannot play much 
part in causing the induction periods under discussion. 

When an account of these experiments was given at the International 
Botanical Congress (1930) a suggestion was made (p, 421) that the change of 
rate might be caused by increase of the temperature of the plant material 
consequent upon the exposure to ihumination. This clearly caimot be so. 
There was a marked change of rate under conditions of illumination where 
a change of temperature of 10° had little effect on the maximal rate of assimila¬ 
tion. Further, even if the initial rate was as high as the average rate fctf the 
first 10 minutes, the final rate was, sometimes, as high as fifty times the initial 
rate. With ei, doubling of the rate for each increment of 10° this would requite 
an inoraise of the leaf temperatmfe of 50°-60°. It was dififioult to measu^ 
the tempsfattite of the leaves of the moss. A thermocouple inserted in vaxkms 
angiospermoua leaves under tibie brightest illumination nevesf reco^dedk-/*: 
temperature of nua;e than I*' above that of the gas in the apparatus,' 
moss leaves were ptobaibly much nearer to the gas® in temperature* , 
thicker angiospermOtts leaves attained th^ exc®s temperature in-jafettA' 
10 to 20 minut® from fo the light; the thin moss Iwnisk 

expected to attain a steady tisi^giucature more rapidly. ;;.... 
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That the iudtiction. period is not due to the absence of oxygen from the 
atmosphere of the apparatus during illumination was shown by adding a known 
volume of oxygen immediately after the oxygen, remaining after the period 
of darkness, had been removed. The illumination was then started with the 
palladium black cut out of the circuit. After 10 or 20 minutes the total 
oxygen was absorbed by putting the palladium black into the circuit. The 
oxygen produced was obtained by subtracting the amount added at the 
outset. In all such experiments it was found that the average rate for the 
first 10 or 20 minutes in the presence of oxygen was less than the final rate. 
The differmce was of the same order as when ho osygen was added at the 
outset. 

With the apparatus used it was impossible to use concentrations of carbon 
dioxide other than those in which the rate of assimilation was praotifildly 
independent of the concentration. Changes of concentration within this range 
(4 per cent, to 10 per cent.) had no discoverable effect on the induction period.* 
We restricted our investigations to a study of the relation between the induction 
period and intensity of iiluTn.ina.tion and temperature. 

All our experiments recorded were carried out with a preliminaty dark 
jperiod of 2 hours or more. Periods shorter than an hour seemed to give a 
le^^Tjct^ked induorion, bat the variability was so great that a very large 
experiments would be required to establish the relation between 
daa^ess and magnitnde of the induction period. In the experi- 
ihe dark period Was over 2 hours there is no significant corrdiation 
M dumrion of the darkness and the lag. The one exception to the 
!stat#«i is as follows. When the plant matedal was left for some time 
' tltwe may be no oxygen production for a long time on illumina- 

#5*4 p«Ela|» an hour or more. This period of no oxygen production is longer 
IcHiger ikB period of exposure to anwrobio conditions in the darkness, 
- moss was able to stand as much as 24 hours of aiuerobio conditions and 
wmhually to assimilate after an hour or two of no oxygen production. 
WSfetMter and ^oU (1918) rewrd a similar experience with another moss, 
To these experiments we shall refer later. Provided there 
-wsis sCme o3q?gea left in the assimilation chamber there was no marked 
!4rtSda^n between the amount left and the dimensions of the induction 



, *SFi3weqaeatly Mr. H. G. Wager, by another teohniq.ue has found that lowering tho 
(^toei^laon to a point where the final rate is reduced has a similar effect on the induction 
jdmsfe to lowering the intensity of illumination, a point to which we shaU return later. 
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Survey of the Effect of Conditions on the ratio of the Rate in the Early Stages to 

the Final Rate. 

The experimental data consist of records of the amount of oxygen produced 
at intervals over a period of about 2 hours. Daring the early stages when 
the rate was changing more rapidly, observations were made at more frequent 
intervals than when the rate was approaching closely to its jSnal value—in the 
early stages observations were usually made at 3, 6, 11, 18, and 28 minutes 
from zero time. Altogether 37 such records have been used. Many obtained 
with the electric lamp had to be rejected on account of the fluctuations in the 
inteiisity of illumination. All 37 have been used for figs. 2 and 3. A typical 
experiment is presented in fig. 1. Two records are given in detail in Table in. 
Several are presented in the form of the ratio of the rate to the final rate in 
figs. 4 and 5. Not all are included in these figures because in some experiments, 
especially those with weak illumination the ratios are so near unity, even in 
the early stages, that small experimental errors obscure the trend of the values 
plotted. 

We shall have completely characterized an induction phase if we give the 
rate of oxygen production as a function of time, yet since it is impossible to 
use identical material in all the experiments there is much to be said for con¬ 
sidering the ratio of the successive rates to the final rate rather than the rate 
itself. But it must be borne in mind that, although factors such as amount of 
material, will not affect this ratio directly, yet by causing differing degrees of 
self-shading of the material, the ratio may be affected indirectly. Ihrrther, 
other differences in the material, such as make-up of the assimilatory mechanism 
or amount of inhibitor, may affect the ratio directly. Despite these limitations 
a consideration of this ratio of rate to final rate as a function of time, under 
different external conditions, will be useful in an attempt at an antdysis of the 
induction period. Moreover, these very differences in the induction period 
under the same expterimental conditions can help in an analysis of the internal 
iaotors causing them. 

In tuaiMug a general survey of the data to ascertain what geaieral form of 
schema will be needed to account for the facts the ratio for the rate in the v&cy 
early stag^ is useful. When we have decided on the gmeral form of .the 
schema then it can be formulated more exactly to account, not only for &e^ 
ratio in the early stages but also for the change in the ratio with tjine. 
the rate is changing continnously and only average rates for intervals ash to 
obtained the final test will be a comparison of observed and calculad^ 
of oxygen production. ; i - 
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The initial late cannot be ascertained from the data with any high degree of 
accuracy, so we propose to consider the ratio of the average rate for the first 
10 minutes to the final rate. Although the observations were not always 
made at 10 minutes from the start of illumination yet there are values on the 
progress curve quite close to this point, thus making interpolation easy. The 
ratios are plotted in figs. 2 and 3. The rate of assimilation is taken as the rate 
of oxygen production, no allowance being made for any oxygen consumed in 



Temperature 


Eh*, avw»ge rate in first 10 minutes to final rate. (Gas bumew.) x Lamp 
" 13 om.'; # lamp at 20 om.; ■ lamp at 28 om.; A lamp at S8 om. I, Experi- 

iuwrt seiries D; ZI, series E; ni, series E. 

iriei^ira-tion. Wo have data for oxygen consumption in the dark when the 
ootmentratibn of the oxygen was 4 per cent, to 6 per cent. Since the oxygen 
coiwamptionby the cells, while assimilating in an atmosphere practically devoid 
of oxygen, is ;probably different from that in cells in the dark in an atmoaphere 
c<mtiiih&ig Oxygmi, and in view of the possible interaction of asaimiktion and 
resg&^n, suggested later on, the addition of the respiratory consumption 
in^ dM-k to i^ie net jtfodndfion of oxygen in light is not likely to give ue a 
Wurate figure for the asshailatoiy production.* An aUowanoe for 
a^^fetiob'ba^ upon our measurements does not affect the geaeraliaationa 

. *;^^*^ '*'^**^ Appmulis:) it seems probable that these values of apparent aialmila* 
tle^ t« yety Iot oxygw oonoentration in the cells are a vary close approximation to 
t&e x^eal asBixmlatioii* 
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we shall make. For example, such an allowance generally increases the 
difierence between the ratios for high and low intensities of illumination. The 
values for respiration would have to be many times greater, and yet greater 
for the high illumination, if these differences were to be obliterated. We shall 
therefore take the drift of the ratios of net oxygen production with intensity 
of illumination and temperature as being an indication of the drift of the ratios 
of assimilatory production. 

An inspection of the figures will show that there is a very marked scatter of 
the points superimposed upon any drift with temperature or illumination. 
The scatter is not due entirely to variability with different samples of material. 
With one lot of material in successive experiments at the same intensity of 

OB 

os 

02 

12^ is^ la"* 20* 

Temperature 

Fia. 3.—^Eatio of average rate in first 10 minutes to final rate. (Electric lamp.) X Lamp 
at 45 cm.; # lamp at 24 cm. ' 

illumination, and temperatures that did not differ by more than 1®, the ratio 
was 0*09, 0‘03, 0*08 and 0-02, 

Underlying this scatter there will be seen in fig. 2 a very definite drift with 
temperature of the ratios for any one intensity of illumination. In fig. 3 
constructed from experiments with an electric lamp a similar drift is suggested 
where the intensity of illumination was greater, if there is any drift with the 
weaker illumination it is largely obscured by the scatter. The experiments 
with the electric lamp are less reliable than those with gas mantles on account 
of fluctuations in the intensity of illumination during an experiment with the 
former source. The general indication is that the ratio tends to increase as 
the temperature is raised until about 26*^ C. is reached, and alter that to 
decrease.*** 

* In fig. 2 the correlation coefficient for the ratios for the three higher mtensitS# of. 
illumination, even when ah are takm together, is r « 0*39. When the series B 
ments are left out (for some reas<m these are clearly lower than the others), the oorielaticm 
is increased and becomes more significant, r * 0-62. With the higher illummaribn k 
fig* 8 the correlation with temperature is f » 0*66, Only temperattues below 25** 0. were 
used* : 
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Secondly, it appears that the ratio for the lowest intensity of illumination is 
higher than that for the highest illumination; this comes out most clearly in 
fig. 3. The relative position for the intermediate intensities in fig. 2 is obscured 
by the scatter. Not a great deal of information can be given about the inten¬ 
sities of illumination from the point of view of assimilation, since the illumination 
of the material was far from uniform. In a mass of small leaves such as that 
used many were shaded by one or more other leaves. This much can l)o said; 
the highest intensity of illumination incident upon the chamber when the 
electric lamp was used was 8000-10,000 metre-candles (lux), and this at the 
lower temperatures approached the point where further increaso of intensity 
had little efiect on the final rate of assimilation. This was true despite the 
fact that some of the leaves were exposed to an illumination reduced by shading 
to a value less than that incident upon the other leaves.* The highest intensity 
with the gas burner was slightly less than that with the electric lamp, judging 
from the final rate of assimilation. The lowest intensity with the gas burner 
gave a final rate about a fifth to a sixth of that obtained with the highest 
intensity, when the temperature was about 15° C. Increase of temperature 
increased the final rate much more at the highest intensity than at the lowest; 
in the latter the effect was practically nothing. It was impossible to make at 
the same time, and with the same material, an accurate survey of the effect 
of temperature and of illu mi nation on the rate of assimilation and upon the 
induction period. The activity of the material changed from day to day, 
and ahhoT^h tbe ratio of rate to final rate may be little affected by the amount 
of material, the final rate itself is much affected. 

In eomparing our results with those of Warburg (1920), who worked with 
two diff®rent intensities of illumination, it is to be noted that while he obtained 
a (Wifite induction period with a high intensity there was practically none at 
% low itttmsity. intually Warburg’s induction period was much shorter 
thaa oui% the rate approaching very close to the final rate within a minute or so. 

' He did ^p^xments at one tempwature only, namely, at 26° 0,, a tempemture 
at wiirih out initial rates approached most closely to the rates. 

With regard to the effect of light intensity on the induction period, Warburg’s 
oafy^oommeaxt is " Kitte die Induktion bei der Assimilation ahnHnbft Ursaohen 
wie bei der Chlorknallgasreaktion, so miisste die Induktionszeit um so kfixaer 
|e .toher die BestrahltmgaiB.tensit5t.” 

i '% iace^pmlten fi% m ha'tre to formulate a schema which Irill account 

s' ^ of sliadhijg is aot much woise with a mass of thla mo« iMm 

‘Mm a ti4<^ . 
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for the following facts: after a period of darkness the rate of assimilation is 
relatively low and rises until a steady value is reached; the ratio of the rate in 
tihe very early stages to the final rate is greater with the lower intensity of 
illumination, and with higher temperatures between 11“ and 25“ C. We must 
also take into account the scatter of the ratios for a given set of external 
conditions and the possibility that the ratio falls when the temperature is 
increased above 25“. 

Wc have worked out in detail many schemata, not only in relation to the 
above facta, but also in relation to the general body of knowledge of assimilation. 
There arc obvious reasons for not considering all in detail, but it may be as 
well to examine some we consider less probable as well as that which in view 
of our present knowledge seems more probable. 

First Schema .—^The first schema to be considered is the one which we put 
forward when we gave an account of the data at the International Botanical 
Congress in 1930. The essential points of this schema are that there is in the 
assimilating cells a substance, S, which can be activated by light energy to a 
form Sj,* which then breaks down to reform unactivated free S substance, 
Bf, and the products of assimilation, and that alternative to activation the S 
substance may combine with an inhibitor, i, to form Sf. Further, it is assumed 
that the induction phase has nothing to do with the process of activation (the 
eq^uilibrium between activated and unactivated S substance is assumed to be 
achieved very rapidly), but rather with the drift of compound Sj to its new 
equilibrium condition, consequent upon the change of the amoimt of S, through 
the activation of some of this by radiant energy. 

We have 

S-Si + S, + Sy 

In the dark 

dBi/dt — Ag. S^. 

Whwx equilibrium is attained 

Bt’^B.ijii + k) and 8/= S.ib</(i + Jb,). 

The constant kt is k^lki. For simplicity we shall assume that the concentra¬ 
tion of 8 relative to t is small so that the concentration of uncomlrined inhibit^: 

* The precise nature uf the prooe^need not be examined here. S may be ehioK^diylU 
and Si may be ohtorophyE raised to a higher eleotrojaio level, <w it may he diss<;Wated 
chlorophyE. S may be a oomplea: trf ohlOroiAyH and 00„ or the activated cfilotoiMl 
may pass its miergy on to 00* and the aetivated OOj may then give rise to the p«)duots 
of assimUation. 
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is the same as the total concentration. The rate at which attains its eciuili- 
brium value depends upon the absolute values of ki plus kf. This appluw 
to the equilibration in the dark, and also when the dark equilibriutu is dis¬ 
turbed by the introduction of a change in the situation on illumination. On 
illumination that part of the 8 substance now free rapidly comes to equilibrium 
in the new conditions. Such a rapid equilibration seems a necessary assumption 
to explain the phenomena of assimilation with rapidly intermittent illumination, 
the discussion of which we postpone till another time. 

On illumination 

dSiltU=^h.L.Sf-ik^ + k^)8i and S,-fSj = S/., 

where 8/, represents the dark equilibrium value of 8/, . Sj the rate of break¬ 

down of Sj to Sy with the liberation of the energy it had absorbed, . 8j 
the breakdown to 8/ and the products of assimilation, and L is a measure of 
the radiation. On account of the large value of kgL -f kg -j- this activation 
is assumed to attain equilibrium, practically instantaneously. Hence at zero 
time 

Sj. = Sy.. L/(L + k) = B.L. klPu + k)ii + k<). 


The rate of assimilation is proportional to Sj. 

On account of this sudden change in the amount of free S substance to a 
lower value S* tends to a new equilibrium value. This as we have already 
stated is assumed to proceed relatively slowly. As 8 substance is liberated it 
instantaneously comes to equilibrium with the radiation. So the rate of 
liberation of free S from S< determines the rate of formation of Sj and hence 
the rate of assimilation from moment to moment. 

The rate of change of 8^ is given by 

dS,/* “ i. (S - S< - Si) - ibgS,, 


and at each moment the fraction L/(L -j- ki) of (8 — S^) is in the active form 
Si 


Si«(S--Si).L/(LH-ki) 


ffrom the above eapremions the following relation between Si and the time, 
can be derived, in a straightfoiward manner 


Si«Si«(l~6-«) + Si..e'“ 

whew Si« the final value attained by Si, is given by 

g _ S, L 

L + kia-fi/ki) 



and 
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b = k .h±ML±iM 
L + 
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According to this schema the ratio of the initial rate to the final rate is 
given by 


(L + -j- ihi) 

and the ratio of the rate at any moment to the final rate by 


An increase of intensity of illumination, L, leads to a decrease of Sj,/Sioo 
and, since b is also decreased, Sj/Sj* also decreases. This is in agreement 
with our observation that the ratio of the average rate for the first 10 minutes 
to the final rate is less at the highest intensity of illumination than at the 
lowest. 

With regard to the effect of change of temperature we must consider its 
effect on the values of the constants Aj and and its possible effect on the 
amount of inhibitor, i. The former constant is the ratio of the velocity con¬ 
stant of a chemical to that of a photochemical reaction, and hence is most 
probably increased by increase of temperature. The constant k^, on the other 
hand, is the ratio of the velocity constants of two chemical reactions and is 
most probably much less affected by temperature changes. Consequently 
as far as the effect of increase in temperature on these constants is concerned 
the effect on BJBm and on 6,* and hence on Si/S,«, should be the opposite 
of the effect of increase in intensity of illumination; that is the ratios should 
inorease as the temperature is increased. Any increase in the concentration 
of inHbitor with rise of temperature, an eventuality to bp taken into account 
if the inhibitor is a product of cell metabolism, wiU have an effect on the ratios 
which is opposed to the effect of the inorease in ki and Jka which accompanies 
the inorease of temperature. In this way our observed increase in the ratio 
of the average rate in the first 10 minutes to the final rate as the temperature 
increases from 11® to 25® can be accounted for by saymg that the effect of the 
increase in temperature on ki predominates over any effect consequent upon 
a tendency for the inhibitor to increase, and the fall of the ratio above 26® can 
be accounted for an inorease of tuhibitor causing an effect greater than that 
consequent upon an increase of ftj and ifcg. ^ 

• The effect of change of temfwattjre on 6 is most marked, toco this fe propejtfonal to 
Ag, a ohemiealvMooityconstant. . 
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Lastly, if tlie iuhibitor is a product of the cell metabolism it is not surprising 
that, even in the same material, it is different at different times, consequent 
upon different previous history. To such a variation in concentration of 
inhibitor we can attribute the fluctuations of the ratios for the same material 
under similar conditions at the time of experiment, and the general scatter of 
the points in figs. 2 and 3. 

Having made this survey of the qualitative agreement of the facts with the 
eaqjectations based upon the schema, it r^ains to test the agreement, not 
only for the first 10 minutes, but throughout the period of changing rate, and 
to make the comparison quantitative. W e could obtain an idea as to whether 
there is a general agreement throughout the course of drifting rate by plotting 
the quantity log^ (1 — R/R*) against time, where R is the rate of assimilation 
and Roo is the final rate. An inspection of the expression on p. 13 for Sj as 
a function of time will show that the above graph should be a straight line with 
slope h. To obtain values of the rate we should have to approximate by draw¬ 
ing tangents to the progress curves. Since we can readily obtain from our 
expression of rate as a function of time an expression for total assimilation at 
any time it is preferable to approach the question from this point. 

We have . 

E = *5 ■ Sj = is. (1 -- 6-^0 -f is Si 

Integrating between the limits t and 0 we have 

where A is the amount of assimilation at time t. 

If At, Aa, sod Ag are the amounts of assimilation in successive intervals of 
tim^ of length T, we have 

(R„ T - Aa)/(R„ T - Ag) - (R,s T - Aa)/(R« T ~ Ag) - i^). 

This exprewimi applies to net oxygen production as well as to “ real aasimila- 
tion ” pjtorided the respiratory consumption of oxygen is constant throughout 
th© course of the experiment, In Table I axe the values of aaaiwihtio in in 
riuscessive 10-minute intervals for three esperiments. The differenoea as 
re^ the mduotion period and Ihe final rate for these experiments with the 
same material under sanilar conditions is attributed to different values for i, 
the concentration of inhibitor. From any three successive values for assimila¬ 
tion we can oaloulate the value for final rate, which will give the equality of the 
above e:^ession, and compare it with the observed final rate. Using the 
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Table I.—^Assimilation in successive 10-minute Intervals and Final Eate, 


Experi¬ 

ment 

No. 

Lamx) 

distance. 

Tempera¬ 

ture, 

Assimilation. 

Final rate. 

Ai 

0-10. 

A2 

10-20. 

A3 

20-30. 

A4 

30-40. 

Calculated. | 

Observed. 

Ai-A3. 

Ajj-Aj[. 


em. 

^C. ' 








KJI 

20 

19 

0 

13 

31 

35 

-0-34 

0*36 

0-37 

E.IV 

20 

18 

1 

22 

42 

46 

2*21 


0*48 

EJII 

20 

18 

9 

31 

43 

1 

49 

0-67 


0-53 


values between 10 and 40 nxinutes it will be seen that tbe agreement is very 
good for all three experiments. Thus showing that the schema gives a good 
account of the facts from 10 minutes onwards. But when we use the values 
from 2 :ero time to 30 minutes we arrive at absurd values for the final rate in 
two of the experiments. To get the same values for the final rate using the 
figures from 0-30 as we do using those from 10-40 we should require the 
following values for the assimilation in the first 10 minutes : —68 for E.II, 
—78 for E.IV, and 7 for E.III. Thus it is seen that, except for the experiment 
where there is the smallest postulated amount of inhibitor (where the difference 
between initial and final rates is least) the theory fails to give an account of the 
progress during the first 10 minutes. In other words the theory fits only 
when the inhibitor is in relatively small amount. That the schema fails, 
generally in this respect is shown by an inspection of fig. 4 where the average 
values of the quantity log (1 — K/Roo) are plotted against time for several 
experiments.*** As we have already pointed out these values should fall on a 
straight lino which cuts the axis when« == 0 at log (1 — Ro/Eco)? that is below 
zeto. In this case an allowance has been made for respiration on the basis 
of respiration in the dark. Since the change of rate during an interval is not 
a linear function of time we have used the average rate for an interval and 
drawn a line over the whole interval, rather than plot a point for half-way 
through the interval Generally speaking the slope of the graphs increases at 
first. The experiment E.in is one where a straight line might be drawn 
through the data in the figure, but as we have already shown these data agree 
quite well with our schema. For other experiments very high values wotdd 
have to be assumed for the respiration of the illuminated material if fhe && 

^ The later values, as E approaches Roo^ are affected more by experimentai ecror than 
tbe earEw ones. ^ * 
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were to be made to fall on a straight line giving a value less than zero at i == 0. 
For example, in E.IV the rate of respiration in the dark was 0 • 3 (about one- 
sixteenth of the assimilation), but to make the first two points fall on a straight 
line with the rest a rate of respiration of 3-0 would have to be assumed for the 
interval 6-11 minutes, and one of 2-0 for the interval 11-18 minutes ; values 
ten and seven times that of the respiration in the dark. These fi.gures are 
based on the assumption that respiration falls to 0*3 when a steady rate of 
assimilation is reached, it it were higher then the above estimates would have 
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4.— Log (1 —' R/Roo ) and time for nine experiments. 

fii figs. 4 and 6 the figures in brackets, t.g., 20/18, mean lamp at 20 cm., temperature 
€.; the Other figures, e.g., E.ll, refer to the experiment number. 

t» ,hei yet .further increased. To bring all the data into agreement with the 
theory would need a fair amount of elasticity in the respiration value. 

i^ther yay of overcoming the misfi.t in. the early period, or rather (in 
view of B.IH) when the amount of inhibitor is relatively high, would be to 
populate that each unit of the S substance has more than one centre which 
can be activated by radiant energy or alternatively combined with inhibitor, 
and that all centres must he activated by radiant energy before the unit can 
-elective in assmilation. This view has some attractions, since it appears 
'that four, (w more quanta of visible radiation are necessary for the convemon 
of w©' moteoule of carbon dimpde into the products of assimilation, and this 
we have argued elsewhere may indicate a light-absorbing molecule built, 
ttp ^fote or m<M© distinct portions (Briggs, 1929), In such a picture, when the 
conraotration of inhibitor is low few S units will have more than one centre 
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blocked by inhibitor, and hence our original schema would fit fairly well 
without modification. When the concentration of inhibitor is great there 
will be more S units with two centres or more blocked by inhibitor, and it will 
not be until all the centres but one of a unit have been vacated that our simple 
schema will apply. Until then the rate will be lower than expected. 

As we increase the flexibility of our schema we require a greater and greater 
body of data to test its applicability. As the matter stands at present we 
can say that the above modification is in the right direction. 

As far as we are aware there is no evidence in the field of photochemistry of 
an inhibitor of the type we have postulated, that is where the activation by 
light of a molecule is alternative to the reversible combination of that molecule 
with an inhibitor. This, in itself, is no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
theory; it might be an indication that the field of photochemical enquiry 
has so far been limited.* In any case alternative theories are worthy of 
consideration. 

Depressants of the HCN Type and the Mechanism of Photosynthesis .—^As we 
stated when discussing the first schema the evidence available seems to suggest 
that induction phases as long as those observed in our experiments are most 
probably due to some reaction secondary to those normally involved in the 
photosynthetic process. In our first schema this secondary reaction was the 
displacement of a purely hypothetical inhibitor from a part of the photo¬ 
synthetic machinery, in our second it is the destruction of an inhibitor of the 
HCN type. This type of inhibitor causes a greater percentage depression 
with strong illumination than with weak (Warburg, 1920). If we assume that 
an inhibitor of this type is produced in our material under the experimental 
conditions, and that during assimilation it is directly or indirectly destroyed, 
then we have an explanation of a low initial rate of assimilation rising to a 
maximum when the inhibitor has been totally destroyed or has reached a lower 
stationary value than it had before illumination. Further, since the inhibitor 
is less potent at weak illumination we possibly have an explanation of the 
greater ratio of initial rate to final with weak illumination as compared with 
strong illumination. In this case we have an inhibitor the concentration of 
which depends upon a production, which goes on in the dark as well as in the 
light, and a ecmumption dependent upon the light. The final con<mtrsrtion 
obviously depends upon the intensity of illumination, and hence we Ijiave a 

If we adopt the view that chlorophyll is an optical sensitis&er, absorbing rsiJiant 
and passing it on to CO^, the investigation of the effect of inhibitors on oth^ 
photosensitization would he of interest in this connection. ‘ \ 
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factor wMch. toads to obscure tbe real relatioa betweea rate of assimilation 
and intensity of illumination. 

We have considered in detail various possible forms of such a schema. They 
all involve a conversion of a substance, S, into an activated form by radiant 
enej^y (as in the previous schema); a breakdown of this by a substance, the 
effective amount of which is a function of the concentration of inhibitor; a 
production of the inhibitor by some metabolic process in the cell and a destruc¬ 
tion consequent upon illumination. 

Before we proceed with our problem of a precise formulation we must 
consider some of the facts concerning the effect of such inhibitors on the rate 
of assimilation. Various workers have suggested theoretical mechanisms for 
photosynthesis and for the mode of action of inhibitors, but so far little attempt 
has been made to test out in detail the agreement of fact and theory. As 
regards photosynthesis Willstatter and Stoll suggested that some complex 
of chlorophyll and carbon dioxide is cmiverted by light into a peroxide which 
is broken down by an enzyme to give the products of assimilation and free 
chlorophyll. Warburg, in his first theory suggested that chlorophyll was 
converted by light into a “ photochemical primary product,” and that this 
reacted -vnth a compound of CO^ and a substance, B, the compound being the 
“ acceptor.” The formation of this acceptor he called the “ Blackmansche 
Beal^on.” Subsequently Warburg and Uyesugi (1924) adopted the view of 
Wfllstattear jmd Stoll, the breaking down of the peroxide becoming the Black- 
manache Beaktipn. We are not concerned here whether the experimental 
evidwoe produced justified the change of view. 

In Warburg’s theoretical discussions he appemcs to adopt the view as stated 
by Wsuburg and Uyesugi “ Als Blackmansche Reaktion bez^hnen wii den 
chetnisohen Vorgang, due bei seht starker Bestnddung einer grttnen Zelle das 
Tempo dee Kohlens&ureapaltung bestimmt,” Wheu Warburg comes to the 
p<^ of fcnmulating equations he is not consistent. Bor example, he says 
Whh regard to the formation of acceptor, if B is the total amount of cell sub- 
staiM» and as the amount not combined with OOg then the rate of formation of 
acceptor is 

kj. as. 0, 

whepse c is the eonceutiation of COg, and the rate of breakdown 
' ! ’ Vg = kg. (B — »), 

i^^^and kg bmng chemical velocity constants. The quantity B — as is obviously 
tike mnount of acceptor. Later in the same paper he says that the rate of 
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breakdown of tbe acceptor, C^, when it reacts with the photochemical primary 
product is ifcg. . Ci- Clearly then is not a chemical velocity constant 

but is equal to k^. Ci. He then proceeds to the equation 


dGJdt = K - * 4 . Ca - * 3 . Ca . Ci, 

where the second term represents the reversion of acceptor to free B and COg, 
which proceeds in the dark and the light, and the third term the reaction with 
photochemical primary product. Of the first term Warburg says the acceptor 
is formed at a constant velocity, K, in a constant concentration of carbon 
dioxide. This makes no allowance for his previous equation where the rate of 
formation of acceptor depends upon the amount of free B substance, (a:), a 
quantity which depends upon its rate of reformation from Ca- 
A consistent formulation of Warburg’s first theory seems to be as follows. 
The rate of formation of photochemical primary product, Sj, equals 




where L is a measure of the intensity of illumination. The rate of destruction 
is ifea. Sj plus . B^. Sj, where the first term represents the reversion to free 
S in ways other than those giving rise to products of assimilation and the second 
term the reaction with acceptor to give products of assimilation. The rate of 
formation of the acceptor, B,,, equals . 0. (B — B,,), where C represents, 
the concentration of COg; the rate of destruction k^. B^ plus . B,. S{, 
where the first term represents the spontaneous reversion. When a steady 
state is attained 

A^.L(S-Si) = Si(*a + A:s.B,) 

A:4.C(B-B.) = B,(A;5 + A:8.Sj). 

As the value of L is increased the value of Sj approaches the limit S and the 
mte of assimilation approaches 

A;s. S. B, = A;s. *4 . S. B . C/(A :4 . C + *5 + *3 • S). 

The rate of formation of acceptor is obviously greater than this since some of 
the acceptor reverts spontaneously witkout reacting with the photochemical 
primary product. Clearly if this formation of acceptor is the Blackmansch^ 
Beaktion, it no more determines the rate of assimilation with high iUummatioa 
than does the formation of primary product. Only if S is very gr^t ‘«> ■fimt 
practically all the acceptor reacted with primary product and none * 6 vi 0 ed 
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could the Blackmansche Reaktion fix the rate of assimilation. Any factor 
altering S will change the rate also. 

Warburg suggests that inhibitors such as HCN and HaS depress the rate of 
assimilation by acting on the Blackmansche Reaktion.* Since he does not 
specify the precise mode of action, and in view of the above inconsistencies, 
we will continue our own formulation. When the concentration of COg is 
high these substances depress more with strong illumination than with weak. 
According to the above formulation the rate of assimilation approaches the 
following value as the concentration of COa is increased, 

. hs • L • S . B/(hji. L + ha + jfcs • B). 

If the effect of the depressants is to reduce the effective amount of B to the 
same extent whatever the intensity of illumination, then the percentage 
depression of assimilation will be greater the stronger the illumination. A 
simple formulation of the picttire of Willstatter and StoU would reduce to the 
same mathematical expression for high concentrations of carbon dioxide. We 
are not concerned now as to whether these simple formulations fit all the known 
facts of assimilation; we shall limit ourselves to the question of inhibitors. 

According to both pictures the rate of assimilation at high illumination and 
high COj is proportional to B, whether this is a compound of CO 2 with some 
cell substance or a catalyst breaking down a peroxide. Hence the relation 
betweai assimilation and concentration of inhibitor under these conditions 
gives us the relation between the effective amount of B and the concentration 
of inhibitor. 

An examination of the relevant data renders it obvious that it is dMcult 
to arrive at an exact statement of the relation. In most of the experiments of 
Warbtti^ and his co-workers one reading for assimilation and one reading for 
respmation is recorded, and these are added together to give the value of real 
assimfiation. In the paper by Warburg and Uyesugi data are given for 15 
and 30 minutes. In many experiments the respiration in the second quarter 
hour is much less than that in the first. Taking three experiments without 
H(M, the two successive values were 26 and 8, 34 and 10, 8 and 8; with HCN 
present the values were 24 and 7, 36 and 15, 18 and 17. The apparent 
jfeSHnfeiaon also fell; whihout HON 43 and 40, 48 and 43, 48 and 39; with 
34 and SO, 18 and 16, —5 and 0. We are faced with the question as to 

* There is no eviderwe as to the relative efleot oi HgS at weak and strong illumination ; 
we have only Negelein’s (192S) assumption that this substance acts on the Blackmansche 
Bcaktion. 
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wliich value we are to take for the apparent assimilation and which value of 
respiration we are to add to give the real assimilation. When the respiration 
is a small fraction of the assimilation it does not matter much provided the 
respiration of the illuminated cells is the same as that of the darkened. 

If the HON formed a simple reversible compound with the B substance, the 
compound being ineffective, then the effective amount of B would be 

B . kj(i + 

where i is the concentration of the inhibitor and the dissociation constant 
of the compound with B. The relation between the rate of assimilation with 
high carbon dioxide and high illumination in the presence of inhibitor, 
and R, the rate in its absence, is R/R^ — 1 == 

In Table II we give the figures from experiments by Warburg and Uyesugi, 
and by Warburg. The value for the real assimilation was obtained by addmg 
the respiration of the darkened cells for the corresponding period. If our 


Table II.—^The Depressant Effect of HCN on the Assimilation of Chlordh 
at high concentration of CO 2 and strong illumination. Data from Warburg 
and Uyesugi, and Warburg. 


Concentration 
of HON. 

Apparent 

assimilation. 

R/Ri - 1 . 

Real 

assimilation. 

R/Rt - 1. 

0 

43 


47 



83 


89 


6 X 10 -' m. 

34 

0-264 

39 

0-204 


64 

0-297 

71 

0-262 

0 

48 


62 



91 


97 


10-* m. 

18 

1-66 

23 

1-26 


34 

1-68 

43 

1-26 

' ^ I 

48 


62 



97 


103 

i 


m. 


Negative 

2 

25-0 


-5 


4 

24-8 

0 

444 


466 




26-7 

62 

«-86 


480 




2 X 10 “® m . 

4 

119 


8-8 

0 

m 


306 


6 X 10 -» m . 

-2 

Negative 

27 

10-4 
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fomulation is correct the quantity (R/Rf — 1) should increase proportionally 
with the amount of HGN added. It is seen that the increase is too slow in 
the dilute and stronger concentrations, and too rapid in the intermediate. As 
to what happens with the actual assimilation, not that obtained by adding the 
respiration to the apparent, we cannot say. Evidence of complications is 
revealed by the fact that the value of i/kf is so different for different experi¬ 
ments with 10~® M HON.* In one place Warburg argues that HCN has a 
smaller depressant effect on the assimilation of the COj of respiration than on 
the assimilation of COg from outside the cell, but on all other occasions he 
takes the depression of real assimilation as a measure of the depressant effect 
on the Rlackmansche Reaktion, 

Eor the effect of HgS Negelein’s data (1926) are for apparent assimilation: 
124 with no HaS, 109 with 10“® m., and 26 with 10“® m. Using these values 
(R/Ri — 1) is 0'136 and 2*52 respectively. Making allowances for respiration 
on the basis of other experiments (6 in the absence of HjS, 6 with 10“® m. and 
9 with 10~® m.) the values become 0*12 and 1’94 respectively. That is, the 
depressant effect increases more rapidly than expected. 

, There are at least two factors which may make the depressance, owing to 
substances such as HON and HjS, more complicated. In the first place the 
relative depressant effect of the ions and molecules of these weak acids is not 
known. It seems probable that, xmless the inhibitor is being destroyed at the 
asdmilatory centres, a possibility not to be neglected, the concentration of the 
molecules will be the same at the assimilatory centres as outside the cell. 
I3ie concentration of the ions, however, will decrease near the oUoroplast as 
the rate of assimilation decreases, since the chloroplast which is consuming 
oaibcmic acid will tend to be more alkaline than the outside of the oeU, and more 
so the greater the rate of asdmilation. If the ions have a depressant effect 
than the total depressant effect will not increase as rapidly v^h increase in 
the outsade concentration of inhibitor as it would if only the molecules were 
effective. Secondly, there is the possibility that the respiration in the 
ilhmnnated cell b i^h greater than in the darkened cell (c/. Appendix), and 
nsote so the greater the rate of assimilation. If this is so, and this respiration, 

, Kfee that of the darkmed cell, is increased hy dilute conceutrations of HCN 
Slid then clearly Hie rdatica between net oxygen production plus respira- 
laou in the dark and concentration of inhibitor may he complicated. 

Whatever noay he the explanation of the departure of the results from 
6 sp«tataon8 based on the simple formtdation of the schema there is one 

• 35k> teni|)Mwlmre for the last three experiments was 26® C.. for the others 20® C. 
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respect in wliicii we may have made our formulation too simple. We assumed 
that the rate of breakdown of Sj to give the products of assimilation was pro¬ 
portional to B. Sj. If this reaction is like the majority of enzyme reactions 
which have been investigated then B and Sj will combine to form a complex 
X, which will break down to give the products—only in the limit when the 
velocity constants of the reactions involving the breakdown of this complex 
are very great compared with the velocity constant of the reaction involving 
its formation will the rate of assimilation be proportional to the product of 
the concentrations of B and Sj. In other oases the amoimt of free S will be 
(S — Sj — X) and not (S — SO and the effective amount of B wiU be reduced 
to B — X. We then have 


d&ildt = . L(S - Si - X) - ^2 . Si (B - X) - *8 . Si 4- *4. X. 

The first term represents the activation of S, the second the combination of 
activated S with free B, the third the reversion to the unactivated form, and 
the fourth the formation of Si by the dissociation of the compound with B. 

dX/<ft = ifca. Si (B - X) - *4. X - . X. 

The first term gives the rate of combination of Si with B, the second that of the 
reversion and the third the rate of assimilation. When the steady state is 
reached 

X = ^2.Si.B/(fea.Si + *4 4-*6) 
and 

. _ ik, .L(S-X) + 4-X 
' ki.L + h + *2. (B - X) ■ 

As far as the effect of change of B by depressants is concerned the relative 
depression at high and low intensities of illumination is the same as in the 
simpler formulation. As L is reduced X approaches the value 

X = Ai. ifca • L. S. B/(ft4 + Wa + *2 • B). 


Provided kg is small compared with kg. B, that is the spontaneous reversion 
of Si is negligible compared with its combination with B (the high energetic 
efficien(^ of the assimilation process at low intensities of illumination su^;esb 
that this must be so), then a decrease of B has no appreciable effect on the irate 
of assimilation. As L is inerted X approaches the value ', ' 


A2.B(S-X) 
(S-X) + A4 4-*s‘ 
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increases. The decrease of rate only becomes proportional to the decrease 
of B when this quantity is made so small that X, to wliich the rate of as8imila>- 
tion is proportional, is made so small that it is a very small fraction of S. As 
we have pointed out, the situation is such that we cannot say whether this is 
the type of relation between the rate of production of oxygen in the assinulatory 
process at high intensities of illumination and the amount of effective B 
substance, as it is gradually reduced by the addition of inhibitors such as HON. 
As we have seen, there are suggestions that over certain ranges of concentration 
of inhibitor the depressant effect increases more rapidly than our simple formula¬ 
tion would lead us to expect. This is the relation our more complete formula¬ 
tion suggests.* 

Adopting the above formulation as a working basis for the mechanism of 
photosynthesis and incorporating it in our schema to account for the induction 
phase observed in our experiments, we must bear in mind the fact that the rate 
of assimilation must change with time in such a maimer that log(l — B/Bog) 
whffli plotted against time gives a curve the slope of which increases during 
the early stages, when the concentration of inhibitor is relatively great—a 
fact for which our first schema did not allow. 

We assume the production by the cell of an inhibitor, of the HCN typo, at 
a rate k^, and its rmnoval during assimilation. The first question to be 
settled is the relation between the rate of assimilation and the rate of removal 
of the inhilotor. The first possibility we examined was that the rate of removal 
was proportional to the oxygen concentration in the cells, which under our 
expsimeatal conditions means proportional to the rate of assimilation, since 
the oxygen concentration outside the cells was practically zero. This 
aSsmUption as to the rate of removal did not fit the facts as to the relation 
Ttefeween rateof assimilation and time. It does not seem likely on other grounds. 
Bujribg the dark period prior to the experiment the atmosphere around the 
ee& contained 5 p«r cent, or so of oxygen. For various reasons it does not 
seem likely that the resistamce of passage of oxygen to and from the cells of the 
ttiin leaf is hi^ enor^ to cause the oxygen concentration to be much different 
©mi that oufesMe the cells ev^ when there is the relatively rapid traffic in 
fiat Mime is during assimilation. Hence we think that the oxygon 
<6t^uoe«itration in the ceOs was higher in the dark than it was during illumination, 
hraig so, a substance, the destruction of which was increased by increase 

above picture of the meohankm of photosynthesis is in good agreement with the 
htmwa facts of photosynthesis, but this is not an occasion to discuss the agreement 
iudetaa. 
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in oxygen, would tend to accumulate in the light faster than in the dark. We 
turned then to the hypothesis that the inhibitor was destroyed at a rate 
proportional to the concentration of ; WiUstatter and Stoll’s hypothetical 
peroxide form of the compound of chlorophyll and CO 2 .* 

Second Schema. —This, then, is our schema. A complex of some substance 
we will call S (which may be chlorophyll) and carbon dioxide is converted to 
Sj as the result of absorption of light energy.f This latter substance, perhaps 
a peroxide form, may be broken down by a catalyst B to give carbohydrate 
and oxygen, or alternatively it may decompose an inhibitor which is produced 
by the cell and which combines with B, but not competing with S^, and acts 
as a depressant. The only novelty is that the cell can itself produce the 
inhibitor. If the inhibitor is anything like as potent as H 2 S only a very small 
concentration would be required to cause the depressions observed. We do 
not suggest that this is a picture faithful in every detail, but as we shall see 
it accounts for the present facts, and moreover suggests further lines of attack. 
To make the schema amenable to simple mathematical treatment we have 
made some assumptions which may not be completely justifiable. 

We add to our previous expressions that the effective amount of B is 

and that 

dildt^^k,.Y-k,.Si.i. 

We assume that all the reactions other than the change of inhibitor attain 
.steady states very quickly and that the changing rate of photosynthesis is an 
expression of the changing concentration of inhibitor. 

With our expressions for X, to which the rate of assimilation is proportional, 
and Bi we could now derive expressions for the rate of assimilation and for the 
amount of assimilation as a function of time. The expression for X is, 

X^k^.Bi.BJ{k^.Bi + k^ + k,), 

* Gaffron (1027) has shown that allyl thio-urea is oxidized by an acetone solution of 
othyl ohlorophyllide in the light but not in the dark, the photo-oxidation of the chloxophyll 
derivative beto^ prevented. It is not assumed that our hj^othetioal inhibitor ^ 
destroyed by oxygen but that it is destroyed more rapidly by Sj. , 

f We favour this type of picture rather than one similar to Warb|irg% first t^e, 
the experiments of Emerson and Arnold (1932) with mtermittent illuminatidii, arf'^e 
recent experiments by Mr. S. G. Wager, show that change of 00^ ih 

the same way as change in intensity of jOtodnationi^ 4^^ 

act on the same part of the mechanisna# . ' / i . - ■ 4a 1 
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B, is substituted for B in the earlier expression. But that for S{ becomes 

not only does B become B^, but there is an added term in the denominator to 
allow for the breakdown of Sj by reaction with the inhibitor. As we have 
already pointed out we have postulated a type of inhibitor which causes a 
greater depression at high intensities of illumination than at low. If the ratio 
of the amount of inhibitor at the commencement of iUumination to that when 
a steady rate of assimilation has been attained was independent of the intensity 
of illumination then the ratio of initial rate to final rate would be greater the 
weaker the illumination. There is another factor which will tend to make the 
ratio yet greater. The weaker the illumination the less rapid will be the 
destruction of the inhibitor and hence the greater the amount when a steady 
state is reached: the change in the amount of inhibitor and in the rate of 
assimilation will be smaller. 

Since, however, the greater the intensity of illumination the more rapidly 
does the inhibitor fall to its steady value it is only in the very early stages that 
the ratio of rate to final rate is necessarily greater the weaker the illumination. 
As we have seen this holds as far as the average rate for the first 10 minutes is 
concerned. 

Apart from the etffect of temperature on the initial and final amomts of 
inhibitor, increase of temperature acts like decrease of illumiaation, since an 
Intensity illumination which is so high that further increase has little efiieot 
bn ihe rate of assimilation at one temperature becomes relatively low, that is 
an increase of intentity has a definite effect on the rate, when the temperature 
is inrareased. This is an experimental fact and is in agreement with our schema. 
Hence the ratio of initial rate to fibnal should rise as the temperature is increased. 
The final amount of inhibitor is Je^. Yfkj . Sj*,. If the velocity constant of 
formation, and that of destruction, k,, are equally affected by change of 
temperature then the feial amount of inhibitor ought to increase as the tempera- 
j^reis incroased, for S}«, will fall as the temperature is increased, except in the 
Bmif when tite intensity of illumination is so great that Sj approaches its 
Utaiting value of — X). This effect will tend to increase yet further the rise 
of the ratio of initial rate to final as the temperature is raised. As we have seen 
increase of the ratio is what is observed experimentally between 11® and 
2 ^® 0;As with the other schema the fall of the ratio b^ond 26® can be 
■|iitinbuted to the increase in the concentration of the inhibitor at zero time, 
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consequent upon an increase in the rate of production of the inhibitor during 
the preliminary dark period. As stated before these two factors, one tendmg 
to increase the ratio as the temperature rises and the other tending to reduce 
it, will be at work over the whole range of temperature. Over part of the range 
one effect may predominate and over another part the other effect: it is the 
ever-present phenomenon in biological reactions of the optimum temperature. 

We have, then, in the present schema one which is as good as the previous 
one in accounting qualitatively for the relation between the ratio of the rate 
in the iBrst 10 minutes to the final rate and temperature and intensity of 
illumination. We must now examine it to see if it gives a better account of 
the change of rate with time ; the point where our first schema failed. 

The ideal procedure would be to find the expression for the relation between 
the amount of assimilation and time, since this is the form our results take. 
Except for special cases this is difficult and even in these the process of com¬ 
parison of calculated and observed results is very lengthy. Our attack will be 
less direct. 

We have already noted that the curve of log(l — R/Roo) or logP, as we 
shall call it, against time shows an increasing slope during the early stages. 
Our first point will be to ascertain whether such a relation is to be expected on 
the basis of the present schema. 

Putting 

a = • S|r -f- ij4 4" ^5) 

(p. 23) that is the final rate 

Rflo = /bg. a • Rflo 

we have 

P = 1 


and Boo are the values to which a and B^ approach as time increases. 

a.B^ 


dlog^jdt : 


Uoo. Bcc — a. B.. \B, 




a 


The relative rate of change of a ; that is, 1/a. dajdt, is less than that of Sj, and 
more so the greater Sj, the greater the intensity of illumination. The actual 
drift of' Sj mth time depends upon many factors since 


;i^.L(S-X) + ^4.X 
iii. L + ^ — X) + ^ ^ 


(p. 23). 


The quantity X, like the rate of assimilation, inmreases with time.^ 

\. X, the reversion of X to Sj and free Bg, is j!.-* 
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above expression will decrease with, advance of time. Since X will not increase 
as rapidly as does B, the denominator will tend to increase with time. The 
total result of these changes will be to make S[ decrease. The drift of S{ will 
depend also upon whether the changes of h ,, i, owing to decrease of inhibitor, 
are negligible or not. The direct effect of decrease of inhibitor will be to make 
Sj rise with time. 

In the limiting case where the intensity of illumination is very great Sj will 
be at the Tna.nnTmi-m value of (S — X) throughout the whole time. If X is 
small compared with S then Sj will not fall as X increases with time. We shall 
then have a constant and 


— d log, P/cft 


dB. 1 
a ’B.-B,' 


Even though Si may change with time yet the change of o, which is much less 
if ibj. Si is great compared with -f- may be negligible compared with 
that of B,. Then putting B, in terms of B and I and 


di/de = A:, (S{. i — Si« .»«) 


we have, since Si is assumed to change little 

— d log, P/df = iij . Si (ia + + ^i). 

The slope of log P therefore increases with time as the concentration of inhibitor 
ftdls. This the result obtained in our experiments. If S is not great enough 
to make the change in Sj inappreciable then the change in the slope of the 
log P curve will not be so great.’*' 

What happens to the slope of the curve at lower intensities of illumination 
depfflids upon the direction and extent of the changes in Si and o. Later we 
shall produce evidence suggesting that Si falls with time, and as we have seen 
there ate theoretical grounds for expecting this. Provided the change in Si 
is still sm^ enough to neglect the percentage change of a compared with that 
of B, we have 

— d log,P/d« = ^ ^7 - (Sj • i — Sieo . 

' ' ' * + hj ' 

If the percentage change of Si is small enough compared with that of 4 the slope 
the log P curve can still inrarease, since the decrease of the second component 

* That 9033ie photosjuthetio cells have S in great excess is suggested by the fact that 
leaves of ydlow varieties have practically the same assimilatory activity when the 
afaminatieii is high as the leaves nrf green varieties of the same species with a far greater 
ccsscentoiaomoE chlorophyll (Wiilstatter and Stolh 1918). 
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of the above expression can be less than the increase in the first component, 
(ioo + + ^t)- It is clear then that our present theory, in contrast with 

our first can account for the changing slope of the curve of log (1 — E/Roo) 
against time. 

There is another way by which we could distinguish between the relative 
merits of the two theories if we had sufficient data. According to the first 
schema the slope of the log^ P, time curve should be constant at 


L + Ajr 

That is it should decrease with increase in the intensity 'of illumination. 
According to the second schema the limiting slope to which the curve approaches 



is proportional to S^ocj a quantity which increases with the illumination. To 
decide this point we should require many more data at one temperature 
because of the difficulty of deciding the values of P as they approach -zero, and 
because the final slope depends upon the amount of inhibitor, a factor^ at 
present, beyond our control. 

The second quantity we are going to consider is (Roo/E — 1) or M as we shall 
call it. As the curves in Pig^ 6 show, the slope of log M against 
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but it appioacbes more closely to a straight line the higher the intensity of 
illumination, provided the temperatme does not go too high, cf. B.V and D.I. 

Neglecting the change in a compared with that in as before, it can be 
shown that 

— d log,M/(ii — fe,. (Sj. i —■ St« . *«)/(*' —»«) 

since 

d logM/d< = d log 'Pjdt. B«/B. 

The slope approaches the limit Ai 7 . Sj as time increases and provided Sj decreases 
with time (see previous discussion) the slope will decrease with time. As the 
illumination is made greater the change of Sj becomes smaller, and, as we 
have shown, if S is great compared with X the change of Sj becomes negligible 
and the slope of the curve is constant. So it is seen that the data, as far as the 
qualitative changes of rate with time are concerned, can readily be made to 
fit in with the present schema. 

For the limiting case at high illumination where the slope of log,(B«/R — 1) 
against time is practically constant at , Sj we have a simple relation between 
the rate and the time, and the relation between the amount of assimilation 
and time can be readily obtained in a simple form. We can, then, make a 
direct and strict comparison between the ezpenmental results and the theoretical 
expectations. So far our comparisons have been approximate, since the 
values of rate have been for intervals of time during which the rate has been 
changing in an unknown manner and hence the curve of log M against time 
could not be plotted accurately. 

Experiments E.V and D.I with high illumination and temperatures of 17° C. 
and 13° C. r^pectively show the closest approach to linearity of the log M, 
time relation. For the same illumination at higher temperatures the illumina¬ 
tion is more remote from that region where further increase of illumination 
has little ofiect on the rate of assimilation, and hence the observed departure 
of the curves from linearity is not surprising. We propose to compare the 
ol»OTved values of assinailation for E.V and D.I with the values calculated 
jEroia 

dhgj&ldt = ~ kj. Bi 

on toe^tion between the limits t and 0 , we get for the assimilation, A, 

A = R» .«- ^. [log^^ - log.(l 4 - 


M# is the value of M at t = 0. 
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Table III.—Observed and Calculated Values of Assunilation. 
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D.I. 

E.V. 

Real 

assimilation. 

Apparent 

assixi^ation. 

Real 

assimilation. 

^ Apparent 
assimilation. 

Final rate, Roo . 

31 

2-85 

2-95 

2*87 

Roo/Rq . 

7*08 

18-6 

261 

21-8 

^7 • Sj. 

0-116 i 

0-17 

0-24 

1 

0-208 


D.I. 

B.V. 


Real 

Apparent 


Real 

Apparent 


assimilation. 

assimilation. 


assimilation. 

assimilation. 

'Time, 


1 



Time. 


1 



Ob- 

Calou- 

Ob- 

Calou- 

Ob- 

i Calou- 

Ob- 

Calou- 




served. 

lated. 

served. 

lated. 


served. 

lated. 

served. 

lated. 

] 

min. 





min. 





6 

2 

3 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 

7 

7 

5 

5 

11 

6 

5 

5 

6 

18 

17 

17 

13 

14 

18 

19 

17 

17 

15 

28 

41 

39 

36 

34 

28 

43 

43 

39 

39 

46 

91 

88 

82 

83 

47 

100 

99 

93 

93 

68 

126 

124 

114 

117 

67 

169 

158 

150 

150 

126 

334 

334 

310 

310 

91 

229 

229 

217 

219 


Assimilation unit 0*01 c.c. 


Tbe value of tbe final rate is obtained from the data and, by trial, values of 
hj. Si and Ro were obtained whicii would give a satisfactory agreement of the 
calculated and observed values of assimilation. The results are recorded in 
Table HI. It is not claimed that the values of Rq and h,. Si chosen are those 
giving the best agreement. In E.Y the difference is never greater than 0 • 02 c.c. 
—errors as big as this may occur through lack of precision in the barometer 
and thermometer readings. In D.I there is only one difference of more than 
0-02, namely, O-OS. To the observed values for osygen production values 
for respiratory consumption from observations on the consumption in the 
dark were added. Provided these figures for respiration are not greatly 
different from the figures for the respiration of the illuminated cells as good an 
agreement of calculated and observed values for sissimilation can be obtained; 
In Table III are the values when no addition has been made for reepiraiaoin. 
The agreement is of the same order as before and although the vah^^ of ife,. Si 
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and Rq are necessarily different from what they were before, yet h,, Sj still 
is greater for B.V than for D.I. 

There are a few points of interest with regard to the difference between 
the constants for the two sets of data. If the material had been identical in 
all respects one would have expected the final rate to have been higher for 
E.V at the higher temperature; actually the apparent assimilation was about 
the same, but the real assimilation a little lower. As we have seen even the 
same material may give different final rates under the same conditions. The 
differences for the same material may be due to differences in S, B, or the 
amount of inhibitor which is present when the rate of its destruction equals 
its rate of formation. With different lots of material the amount of material 
is an extra factor. 

There are marked differences between the experiments in respect of the 
values of R«/Ro and h,. Sj. These values are fairly close, if not identical 
with those giving the best agreement of the calculated and observed values 
for assimilation. If the change of Sj duriug the experiments is negligible, 
then the ratio of the rates of assimilation will be a measure of the ratios of the 
amoimt of B substance free from inhibitor, that is Roo/Rq is equal to 
(ioo + K)' The greater value of this ratio for E.V, at 17® C., compared with 
that for D.I, at 13® 0., may be due partly to a greater value for i^, the con¬ 
centration of the inhibitor at the outset,* partly to a lower value of ki, if the 
cojoalMnation of B and inhibitor is endothermic, and partly to a lower value of 
the final amount of inhibitor, i„. 

It is quite clear feom the above that our second theory gives a good quantita¬ 
tive abeount of the relation between assimilation and time when the illumina- 
taoh is relatively high. That our first theory would fail again particularly in 
the early sts^, is shown by the increasing slope of the log (1 — R/R«,) curve 
(sfee fig. 4), which according to the first schema should be constant. 

Our present theory in its general form is too complex to make any quantitative 
bomparisOn for lower intensities of illumination. For the special case where 
X is small compared with S and B«, which seems to us to be what Warburg 
means in bis fltrst schema, the quantity a of our general formulation becomes 
Bj. Then, for high illumination the slope of the log,M, time curve becomes 

: S instead of k ^, Sj, and we have the same agreement of calculated and 
i^bserved values of assimilation as before, but our constant ifc 7 . S has a different 

* We STi^ested earlier that quite possibly the imtial amount of inhibitor might inoiease 
witJi inoiease of temperature* 
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significance. For other intensities the slope of the log^ M, time curve can be 
readily deduced. 

— d log^M/dt = . {8ii — Sjco • ioo)/{i — ^*«o) 

as in the general formulation, but here 

. &/{ki . L + ^3 + ^2 • ®e + ^7 • i')* 

This approximates to ft,. since the percentage changes of Sj are smaller 
than those of which are smaller than those of i. 

Putting / for the ratio of the final rate to that when the illumination is 
great, in both cases there being no inhibitor,* and g for the ratio of the actual 
final rate to that which would be attained if there was no inhibitor left when 
the steady rate is reached, we obtain the following relation between Sj and 
rate 

S,/S = l~ff.R(l -/)/R« 

and hence 

log. Mo — log, M = Iby. S{i — flr. A(1 — /)/Roo} 

where A is the total amount of assimilation at any time, t That is log M 
should give a straight line when plotted, not against time, but a corrected time 
obtained by subtracting a quantity proportional to A/Roo from the actual time.f 
This linear relation can be realized for the experiments with lower intensities 
of illumination, but clearly, since we have two variables / and g to conjure 
with and no other certain criterion as to whether we have chosen appropriate 
values, except that we have obtained the linear relation, this analysis cannot 
help us very much. So we must rely chiefly upon the agreement of fact and 
theory for the conditions when the illumination is great as an indication of the 
numerical sufficiency of our schema. 


Examination of the ResvUs of other Workers. 


Finally, we wiU examine the data provided by some other workers to see 
if they agree with our schema. Paauw (1932) states that the assimilation of 
Bormidium showed a negligible change of rate afto the first minute or so, 
but proceeds however, when I look through my protocols it is evident that 
there exists an initial increase, after a long stay in the dark and also in 
dark winter months.’’ Since the^e changes in rate were not the rule it 


The final rates are . L. S . B . . L + jb*. R) wl ^ ^ 

f As with the general formulation the slope of the log M curve deerease^; * t id 

as ^ increases. ' ^ ' ''■ 
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not seem, likely that the phenomenon has anything to do with the technique 
of measurement of assimilation. Paauw gives the results of several experi¬ 
ments showing an induction phase, but only one provides data giving more 
than two values of (Roo/B — 1) greater than zero. In Table IV are given the 
observed values of the assimilation for successive intervals and those calculated 
on the assumption that log (Rm/R — 1 ) is a linear function of time. This 
is the relation we should expect according to our theory since the illumination 
was maximal. The agreement with the theory is clearly very good. It would, 
however, have been more satisfactory if there had been data nearer zero time 
than 15 minutes, for as we have seen it is in the early stages, when the rate is 
changing rapidly, that a theory may breakdown. The value oikj 076) is 
lower than that for oui two experiments done at a lower temperature—^the 
temperature in Paauw’s experiment was 20® C. This is not remarkable for 
the expected increase with temperature may be more than balanced by a 
smallm; value for S[ or an mbibitor that is destroyed less easily, that is hj 
smaller. 


Table IV.—Assimilation by HormUnm (Paauw), Observed and 

Calculated. 


Time interval. 

Calculated 
!Roo/J^o 3*24 
*7. Si0*076* 

Observed. 

1 

minutea i 



16-20 

22 

22 

20-80 

62 

54 

80—35 

29 

29 

36-40 

31 

31 

40*—46 

31 

32 


There is the set of data provided by Osterhout and Haas to which we made 
tefeimce in the introductiori. These should not be accepted as evidence of 
a real induction phase in the photosynthetio process itself without further 
• examiaation. It is not clear from the experimental detail that efficient 
precautaons were taken to eliminate an induction phase in the rate of absorption 
carbon dioxide owing to the establishment of diffusion gradients from tihe 
surrounding seawater into the tissue. Purther, the absorption of carbon d^oiride 
was measured by the change in the hydrion concentration of the sea water, 

nevertheless, it is instructive to test the agreement of the results with our 


as we shall show elsewhere, there are other factors at work during the early 
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theory if only to make ns more cautious in drawing conclusions as to the 
validity of a theory based upon the agreement of an isolated set of data with 
figures based upon the theory. The actual data are for apparent assimilation, 
but lOsterhout and Haas compared them with values calculated from an equa¬ 
tion for real assimilation. There are no data for respiration, but, as we have 
seen for our results, provided the respiration is reasonably small compared 
with the apparent assimilation, using apparent instead of real assimilation 
makes no essential diSerence to the agreement of the calculated and observed 
values; only the values of the constants are altered. In Table V are the 
observed values, those calculated by Osterhout and Haas, and those calculated 


Table V.—^Assimilation by Ulva (Osterhout and Haas), Observed and 

Calculated. 


Titoe, 

Observed. 

Calculated from 
our expression 
B«,/R* = 2-36 
fc,. Si = 0-0318. 

Calculated from 
expression of 
Osterhout and 

Haas. 

minutes 

35-7 

1 

0*99 

0*92 

61*0 

2 

1*98 

2*07 

84*9 

3 

2*98 

3*18 

106*6 

4 

3*98 

4*23 

127*0 

5 

4*96 

6*23 


on the basis of our theory taking the illumination, which was full sunlight, as 
great. The agreement with our calculated values is good, far better than with 
the other calculated values. It is interesting to note that when expressed 
mathematically the theory of Osterhout and Haas is identical with our first 
schema and postulates a linear relation for log (1 — R/R«,) against time, 
whereas the agreement with our calculated values shows that the log (E»/R — 1) 
is more nearly linear. After our remarks about the induction phase possibly 
arising from causes outside the assimilatory process, too. much stress should 
not be laid upon the difference between the value of . Sj for this experiment 
and that for ours. If this quantity, 0-0317, really is an indication of hj. 8i 
at the relatively high temperature of 27° C. it may be an indication that the 
velocity constant of the destruction of inhibitor, is here small. Cta 
other hand, according to the view that Sj is an activated compka pf 
phyll and carbon dioxide as we have suggestM earher, we ^uld 
to be much smaller in this case than in our experiments, sinpp , 
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concentration of carbon dioxide was very snxall, namely, that in ordinary sea 
water.* , 

"We now turn to the experiments of Warburg, where the induction period 
was over in the space of a minute or so. Again the illumination was great so 
that we can compare the results with those expected if log (R«i/R “ 1) is a 
linear function of ti m e. The results of the comparison given in Table VI 
show that the agreement could hardly be better. The very high value for 
h ,. Sj, which is the cause of the short induction phase, may mean a high value 
for Sj, or, perhaps rather, an easily destroyed inhibitor. 

Table VI.—Assimilation by CUorella (Warburg), Calculated and Observed. 



Caloulatod 


Time, 

7*17 

«3*06, 

Observed, 

minutes. 



0*6 

2-1 

2 

1*0 

7*1 

7 

1-6 

141 

14 

2-0 

21*8 * 

22 

3-0 

37*8 

38 


Paauw did experiments which in some respects were similar to those of 
Warburg, but actually they are more complicated. Warburg made observa¬ 
tions on the amount of assimilation in 0*6, 1-0, 1-6, 2-0 minutes and so on, 
in «ich experiment there was a preliminary dark period of 6 minutes. In 
Raauw’s experiments the illumination was intermittent, that is the assimilation 
in several periods of illumination was measured together, and further the dark 
pOTxod varied with the length of the light period, from 4-9 to 9'6 minutes, 
Warburg hasi shown that in assimilation with intermittent illumination, the 
Ji^ period being 1 minute, the assimilation decreased with increase of the 
length of the dark period. The amount was less with 4 minutes than it was 
^h S, but no data are given for any longer period of darkness. We have no 
knowledge as to whether with intermittent light such as that used by Paauw 

* !pbue fa((5t that tljese data for an induotioa phase, although probably oomplioated by 
'factors other than those allowed for in our aohema, yet agree in form with the schema, has 
litifo weight as evidence against the schema, which applies to a wide range of data not 
subject to these com|£oatkms. It mwdy shows how misleading a single agreement of 
fact and theory may be. If there is, here, an induction phase of the type suggested for our 
usperiments then any further lowering of the rate in the early stages must operate in such 
a manner as to leave log (B*/R — 1) still a linear function of time. The slope (apparent 
kf . Sj) win obviously be decreased by the complicating factors. 
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the amoTiat of assimilation in successive periods of illumination is the same 
right from the commencement. If it is not, the average rate would vary with 
the number, which in these experiments is only a few. As the data are such 
that it is not easy to make calculations the results are presented in fig. 6 in 
the form of curves for log (Rao/R — 1), The values beyond 1*5 minutes are 
not reliable because the rate approaches so closely to the final rate. There are 
only two points for the experiment at 26*^ C., since after 1-5 minutes the average 
rate fluctuates violently, rising to 18 and falling to 5 - 6 , and rising again to 
22*1. Even the average rate from 1-5 to 3 gives 16*95, while the rate with 
continuous illumination was only 16*2. It will be noticed that the relation 



Time in minutes 

Fig. 6.—^From data for HcrmiAium (Paauw). 


approximates to linearity and that the slope at 14*^ C. is less steep than that 
to 20*^ 0., as our theory suggests. Further, as in our experiments up to 26% 
R^/Boo rises with temperature, that is {R«/Ro — 1) falls. 

This survey of other data lends support to our explanation of the induction 
phase. If our schema is wrong then it would appear that the correct schema 
has a similar mathematical dress. 

Finally we must refer to the work of Willstatter and Stoll on the assimilati<m 
of leaves of various plants in atmospheres oontaming no oxygen. The matei^ 
was under anaerobic conditions in the dark prior to the experiment, aSthou^ 
the experiments are supposed to be on the effect of ateence of oxygen 
assimilation. They found that leaves such as those of Pdmgofdmn afe 
under these conditions. We found this effect even when ijSm if# 
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removed until after the illumination was begun. This suggests that there 
can be very little oxygen in the leaf cells during illumination. The plants 
that withstood the conditions showed a lower assimilation in the first 20 
minutes of ifiumination than they did subsequently. The imtial depression 
was greater the longer the period of exposure to anssrobio conditions. The 
author Aiaim that their results show that oxygen is essential for assimilation, 
that a small quantity suffices and “ dass nicht feaer Sauerstoff, aber dissosiabel 
gebundener ftir die Assimilationreaktion unentbehrlich ist.” The increasing 
depressions with length of preliminary period of exposure to anserobic con¬ 
ditions is the evidence adduced in support of the latter conclusion. The 
initial rate falls from 37 to 12 to 4 as the exposure is lengthened from 3 to 17 
to 40 hours. As to whether this continued fall is duo to irreversible depression 
there are no data to decide, but as the figures stand it looks as if it took many 
hours of anaerobic respiration to get rid of the dissociable compound of oxygen. 

They m a ke no precise formulation of the way in which the necessary oxygen 
acts, and there are not sufficient data to test any schema. Any simple formula¬ 
tion of an autocataiytio schema such as they suggest, where the assimilation 
rate increased with the concentration of oxygen produced in the process, would 
necessitate a more marked induction period the weaker the illumination, and 
could not explain the results of Warburg, or ours. Unfortunately WUlstatter 
abd Stoll Bm^ed themsdv^ to one set of conditions. If the inhibitor causing 
■the iiducffeon period was of the same type in their experiments as in ours, then > 
it appears that anseroHc conditions favour its production. In this connection 
it (ffiould be noticed that in our experiments although the plant material was 
iWt' deprived of oxygen in the dark prior to the experiment, yet the conoentra- 
rinn ‘fTss usually less than that in the air; usually it was about 4 or 5 per 
cent. When it was exposed to anseroboic conditions there was a prolonged 
mdttcrion period. Further the experiments of Paauw and that of Osterhout 
and Haas, in which fairly long induction phases are recorded, are after loi^ 
periods of daakness and they were obtained with plants in water—conditions 
whiA mi^t tend to shortage of oxygen in the cells. On the whole it looks as 
if the production of the inhibitor might have some connection with anserobiosis. 
This is a question which requires further investigation and may lead to a 
meriiod of controlling the amount of inhibitor, thus nsaking smaller the number 
of results necessary for a satisfactory analysis. 

For brevity we have left out most of the detailed steps of the mathematical 
deductions; the assumptions are stated and the final expressions used can be 
obtained in a simple manner. 
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This paper may best be snimnarized, not by an outline of the results and 
the schemata put forward to account for them, but rather by a concise account 
of the method of attack. In the first place the relation between the ratio of 
the rate of assimilation in the early stages of the induction phase to the final 
rate and the intensity of illumination and temperature was used in a preliminary 
survey to ascertain the t 3 ^e of schema required. This having been decided, 
we formulated the schema more precisely and tested whether it would account 
not only for the relation of the ratio to illumination and temperature, but also 
for the quantitative changes the ratio undergoes as the induction phase 
advances. The schema must also be one which is acceptable in the light of 
our knowledge of photosynthesis in particular, and of photochemical reactions 
generally. In this way we were able to eluninate certain formulations as being 
less probable. Tinally, we arrived at a schema which gives a good quantitative 
account of the facts (our own and those recorded by other workers) and is in 
agreement with other known facts of photosynthesis. From this we may 
conclude, either that our schema approximates to a true picture of the mechan¬ 
ism involved, or that the correct explanation has a mathematical formulation 
which, for the range of conditions investigated, approximates closely to that of 
our present schema. The schema will be confirmed or modified as new facts 
accumulate ; in the meantime it suggests new lines of attack. 

The data for photosynthesis are so numerous that the time seems ripe for 
the more precise formulation of theories, many of which have been but vaguely 
suggested and a?arely put to a quantitative test. The process of formulation, 
testing, and rejection or refinement, must necessarily be tedious for such a 
complicated biological reaction. 

Appetoix. 

The In^aotion of Respiration and Assimilation in Ghhrella. 

As already indicated experiments such as those reported in the present papar 
make the question of the magnitude of the respiration in a plant cell during 
assimilation one of particular interest. 

Warburg records experiments showing that an increase of the partial pressuire 
of oxygen from 1/50 atmosphere to 1 atmosphere decreased the assimilation 
of Chlorella. With a high intensity of illumination the depression v^aiied Irciu 
4:1 per cent, to 73 per cent.^ while with a low intensity the effect was 
Warburg suggests two possible ecsqplanatioiis. In the high inteasily as^la^- 
lates are in a high concentration and are oxidized back to OOa bieldre *@107 
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converted into a stable form. The other is that the photochemical primary 
product, that is, the light-activated substance, is destroyed by oxygen before 
it can react with the carbon dioxide. He makes no attempt to formulate a 
precise schema, he merely dismisses the first possibility as “ der uninterossanter 
fall,” and draws attention to the many oases where oxygen depths photo¬ 
chemical reactions. If he had referred to his mathematical treatment of his 
schema for photosynthesis he would have found that it is at low intensities of 
illumination that the rate of assimilation is proportional to the concentration 
of photochemical primary product, while at high intensities it is independent. 
Consequently the favoured second explanation implies a depression owing to 
increased oxygen which is greater the lower the intensity of illumination. 

The former explanation can be made to fit the facts. Let us suppose that 
the first products of assimilation pass through a form, U, which is much more 
unstable in the presence of oxygen than the normal form of carbohydrate to 
which the unstable form changes. The two possible fates of this unstable form 
are oxidation or stabilization. It seems likely that the rates of these proc^es 
may be expressed by hi . U/{U + k^) and fcj,. U/(U + k^), where jfci is a function 
of the oxygen pressure. When a steady state is attained the rate of photo¬ 
synthetic fixation of carbon dioxide. A, will be given by 

A = . U/(U-f io) + *8 • U/(U + 4) 

afid the appar^t rate, B, by 

B = A,.U/(U + A.). 

To show the possible effect of the change of partial pressure of oxygen on the 
value of B, which is the only rate of assimilation which can be measiaed, we 
must assume relative magnitudes for the various constants. If k^ is four times 
and ifco twenty times As,, then an increase of oxygen concentration which 
increases hi twenty-fold will depress the assimilation by 82 pet cent, when the 
illumination is so high that U, at the low concentration of oxygen, is equal 
to 10 k„ while it will decrease it by only 3-6 per cent, when the illumination 
is so low that U is small compared with ibo and k,. 

Although we do not know the effect of change of oxygen pressure on it 
is clear that Warburg’s results can be explained on the basis of the oxidation 
of the unstable early products of photosynthesis, and that this oxidation must 
be a relatively large fraction of the total production when the intensity of 
illumination is high. If this view approaches the truth, then allowance for 
respiration on the basis of oatygen consumption in the dark* when the unstable 
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substance is at a low level, gives a completely erroneous idea of the real rate 
of carbohydrate production in photosynthesis. The proper allowance for 
oxidation should vary both with the rate of production of carbohydrate and 
with the concentration of oxygen—^any relation such as that between assimila¬ 
tion and illumination or assimilation and concentration of carbon dioxide 
will be dependent upon the concentration of oxygen. The latter is a direct 
conclusion from the experimental results apart from any theory of the mechan¬ 
ism. The complications of the question increase when it is realized that oxygen 
pressure outside tissue may be maintained constant, but the pressure at the 
seat of the oxidation processes, which is the determining factor, depends upon 
the rate of oxidation and upon the rate of production of oxygen in the photo¬ 
synthetic process. 
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Carrow Hill, Norwich.) 

(Oommunioated by J. S. Haldane, F.R.S.—Received January 16, 1933.) 

The epidermis is not only a protective covering against meclianioal injury, 
but presumably protects tbe body also from diffusion inwards of foreign sub¬ 
stances or diffusion outwards of nonnal constituents of tbe blood. In a 
previous paper (Whitebouse, Hancock and Haldane, 1932) it was shown that 
though the epidermis is permeable to water, and the actual permeation is 
under physiological control and plays an important part in the regulation of 
body-temperature, yet salts and colloidal substances do not appear to diffuse 
throi^h the epidermis, so that in this respect the epidermis seems to play the 
part of a semi-permeable membrane. The question of the permeability of 
the epidermis to various substances which are met with in mining and other 
operations, or are applied with a remedial object, is of much practical interest, 
and in connection with the treatment of mining accidents from burning, the 
apparwt impermeability of the outer epidermis to colloidal solutions of tannic 
acid and ionized solutions is of special importance. It is presumably the dense 
sMum kmckm of the external epidermis that tends to stop diffusion. 

The present investigation deals with the question whether the sldn is entirely 
impetrmeable to electrolytes in solution. The choice of suitable substances for 
the tests was necessarily limited to elements which are either not present in 
urine or blood, or present in only very small amounts, and which could also 
be detected and determined very accurately. 

lithium as a kation was chosen fox the first series of esj^eriments, since it is 
only pr^ent in very minute amounts in hunxan blood and urine, and a very 
small increase in its concentration can be detected. A spectrographic method 
amflar to that used previously by one of us (Ramage, 1929) was used to test 
for the presence of lithium. A measured volume of urine was run on to a piece 
of Munktell’s ashless filter paper weighing about 0*11 gm. After drying in a 
steam oven, the paper was made into a tight roll and burnt in an oxy-ooal gas 
flame issuing from a fused silica burner, the light being focussed by a quartz 
lens on the slit of the spectrograph. The piece of filter paper absorbed 0 ■ 1 0 . 0 . 
of fluid easily and, if a larger quantity was necessary for the analysis, it was 
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added O-l c.c. at a time and the paper dried after each addition. Quantities 
up to 0 • 4 c.c. of urine and 0 • 2 c.c. of blood were used in the preliminary experi¬ 
ments and it was found that the best quantity to use was 0*1 c.c. and that as 
little as 0*00001 per cait. of lithimn could be estimated. The spectrograms of 
the urine were compared with those obtained from measured volumes of a 
standard solution of lithium as described by Fox and Ramage (1931). 

The first series of experiments was carried out by immersing the arm for a 
period of 1 hour in solutions of lithium chloride of varying concentrations. In 
order to increase the circulation of blood in the skin and thus facilitate any 
diffusion, the experiments were carried out in a chamber heated to about 
90° F. The subject was seated in the chamber with one arm immersed in the 
lithium chloride solution, which was at about the temperature of the air in 
the chamber. The details are shown m the table. 


Table I. 


Experiment 

No. 

Air temperature in 
chamber. ’ 

Temperature of 
lithium chloride 
solution. 

®F. 

i 

Concentration of lithium 
oblorlde solution 
Percentage by weight. 

1 

Dry-bulb, 

Wet-bulb. 

* I 

! 

92 

66 

96*6 

0-5 

II 

76 

— 

72-6 i 

7 

III 

93 

63 

92-5 

U 


Samples of urine, and also of blood in experiments I and III, were taken 
before the start of each experiment and at intervals up to 24 hours afterwards. 
The results of the spectrographic analysis were as follows :— 

Exp&imnt 1 .—The quantity of lithium in the urine before the experiment 
did not exceed 0*00001 per cent., an amount it was possible to detect 
when 0*1 c.c. was taken for the analysis. The samples of urine col¬ 
lected after the arm had been immersed in the solution showed no 
increase. 

The blood gave no evidence of lithium either before or after the 
immersion of the arm. 

Experiment II .—^In no sample did the quantity of lithium in the urine aft«e 
the experiment exceed that originally pr^ent. 

Experiment IJfJ.—Both the urine and the blood contained tenoes of liHbiomi 
before the experinmt, but in no case was there mj inGK»s© afterwsaid^ 
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In order to show how the spectrographic method of analysis would reveal 
a positive result as regards increase in lithium concentration of the urine, 
some farther experiments were made in which very small quantities of lithium 
salts were taken through the mouth. One milligram of lithium (as lithitim 
sulphate) was taken by mouth and the urine was collected at intemls. 0 • 1 o.c. 
of each urine sample was analysed spectrograpMcally, and it was found that 
there was a distinct increase in the intensity of the red lithium line for about 
7 hours following the dose. A better result was obtained when 6 mg. of 
lithium were taken, and a final experiment was made in which a dose of 43-6 
mg. of LiCl. HaO (= 6 mg. lithium) was taken in about 160 c.c. of water. 
The results of the last experiment are given in Table 11. 


Table II. 


Urine collected. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Volume 

0 . 0 . 

mg. lithium 
per 10 0 . 0 . 
ur^e. 

10 hours before dose... 

1-016 


Merest tmoe 

5 minutes before dose . 

1-024 


Merest trace 

0—IJ hours after dose....... 

1-025 

34 

0-08 

1J-.2 „ . 

1-026 

22 

0-10 

....... 

1-021 

136 

0-06 

5-74 „ . 

1-022 

136 

0-04 

74-94 „ ... 

1-013 

228 

0-015 

94-14 „ . 

1-024 

400 

0-02 

14^234 „ ... 

1-022 

400 

0-025 

234-264 ,, .. 

1-027 

44 

0-03 



The wei^t of lithium recovered in the urine was approximately 4*1 mg., 
that is 82 per cent, of the lithium was eliminated in this way in 26^ hours. 

The " traces ” of lithium in normal urine and blood vary in amount from 
day to day, no doubt varying with the intake in the food. Some lithium is 
excreted in the fseces and some in perspiration. Although the quantities were 
too small to estimate, there was distinct evidence of lithium passing in the 
perspiration after a dose of 5 mg. of lithium (as sulphate), and in a less marked 
way of its presence in diminishing traces in saliva samples collected after the 
dose. 

Since none of the blood or urine samples collected after immersion of the 
arm in lithium chloride solution showed any increase in lithium concentration 
compared with that of normal blood and urine, we conclude that the skin k 
entirely impermeable to the lithium kation. 
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Winternitz (1883), however, claimed to have detected traces of lithium in the 
urine after application of a solution of lithium chloride to the skin, the latter 
having been cleaned previously with ether. The details of his observations 
are not accessible to us, but in view of our results it seems probable that the 
lithium which he discovered had not been absorbed through the skin. 

Following the negative result with lithium, the next step was to test the 
permeability of human skin to an anion. The most suitable anion appeared to 
be iodine and this was employed in the form of a solution of potassium iodide. 
Iodine is only present in minute amounts in normal urine, and very small 
quantities can be determined with reasonable accuracy. The method of 
determining the iodine in the urine samples was similar to that used by Leitch 
and Henderson (1926). The method consists briefly of dr 3 ring and carefully 
ashing a known quantity of urine with potassium hydroxide, extraction of the 
iodide with 95 per cent, alcohol, oxidation with bromine-water, removal of 
excess bromine, addition of potassium iodide, and titrating with N/500 sodium 
thiosulphate solution after addition of starch. 

In the first experiment the arm was immersed for an hour in a 5 per cent, 
(by weight) solution of potassium iodide at 95® F., the temperature of the air 
in the chamber being 84® F. dry-bulb, 68® F. wet-bulb. Examination of the 
urine showed no increase in iodine concentration, the results are shown in 
Table HI. 

Table III. 


Sample of urine 
coUeeted. 

Specific 

gravity. 

mg. iodine per 

10 C.C. ixiine. 

Before start... 

1-025 

0-0008 

0-1 hour after start .. 

1-024 

<0-0006 

1—4 hours after start. 

1-026 

<0-0006 

4-9i „ . 

1*028 

0-0006 

»9i-12 „ . 

1-029 

<0-0006 

12-21 „ . 

1-018 

<0-0006 



A second experiment, using a 1 per cent, solution of potassium iodide, gave 
a similar negative result. 

Check experiments were made in a similar way to those with lithium, very 
small quantities of potasirfum iodide being taken through the moutlu The 
results are shown in Table IV. 

iSome recovery experiments in which a measured amount of potassten wide 
was added to urine indicated, however, that the method was only 
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quantitative, some iodine being evidently lost dxtring the process of ashing. 
The method was therefore not suitable for determining the total iodine elimi¬ 
nated in the above experiments, but it was sufficiently sensitive, as shown in 
the table, to detect a distinct increase of iodine concentration in the urine 
after a dose of 1 mg. of potassium iodide (»=* 0*76 mg. iodine). 


Table IV. 


Experiment 

Ko. 

Dose of 
potassium 
iodide taken 
through mouth. 

Urine ooUeoted. 

fcjpeoitlo 

gravity 

of 

urine. 

Volume 

of 

urine 

0 .O 4 

mg. 

iodine per 
10 0 . 0 . 
urine. 

(1) 

6 mg. 

pAfrtfft dose ... 

D023 



0-^ hour after dose.. 

1*018 

46 





1*005 

130 




i~3 hours after dose... 

1*015 

150 

0*0212 




1*016 

130 




6-9 ” 

1*011 

370 

0*0013 




1-OlS 

260 




19-21 „ . 

1*010 

700 




21-24 . 

1*022 

no 

HH 




(2) 

. 2 mg. 

Before dose .... 

1*023 i 


0*0007 

O'-J hour after dose. 

1*016 

32 

0*0007 



j-1 „ 

1*010 

62 

0*0009 



1-2 hours after dose. 

1*007 

180 

6-OOM 
' 0-0072 



2-3 ft . 

1*015 

96 

12) 

1 mg. 

Before dose ..... 

1*024 



CMf hour after dose.. 

1*025 

22 



J-1 „ 

1*026 

16 



1- 2 hours after dose .. 

2- 3 „ . 

1*025 

1*015 

60 

74 






The elimiaation of iodine after the administration of various iodine com¬ 
pounds through the mouth has been studied by numerous investigators. 
"With rabbits, Grembaum and Bairiss (1927) found that potassium iodide, 
when administered in massive doses (about 1-4 gm.), was excreted in the urine 
within 5 to 6 days completely, or nearly so. Only traces of iodine were found 
in rile fsso^. 

Although it is wril known that oily substances are able to penetrate biiTuaTi 
skin, it was thought that some experimental data regarding permeability would 
be useful. A final experiment was made, therefore, in which approximately 
1 gm. of iodme ointment (British Pharmacopoeia 1914) was rubbed on the skin 
of the forearm, and urine samples collected during the following 21 hours. 
The results are recorded in Table V, and show clearly that un-ionized iodine is 
absorbed. 
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Table V. 


Urine collected. 

Specific 
gravity 
of urine. 

Volume of 
urine, 
c.c. 

mg. iodine 
per 10 O.C, 
urine. . 

i hour before application. 



0-0016 

0-2 hours after application .... 

1-022 

130 

0-0017 

2-6 „ . 

1-026 

142 

0-0034 

6-8 „ . 

1-016 

290 

0-0038 

8-12 „ . ... 

1-021 

400 

0-0080 

12-21 „ . 

1-011 

632 

0-0017 


Conclusion. 

From the above experiments we conclude that the intact human skin is 
completely impermeable to electrolytes in simple solution. 

Part of the expense of this investigation was covered by a grant from the 
Safety in Mines Eesearch Board, to which acknowledgments are due. 

In conclusion, the authors desire to thank Professor J. S. Haldane, P.R.S., 
for his valuable advice and interest in this work. 


Summary. 

' It has been shown previously that the human skm is permeable to water, 
and that the actual permeation is under physiological control. The present 
investigation deals with the question whether the skin is entirely impermeable 
to electrolytes in solution. The method consisted of immersing the arm in 
solutions of varying concentration of (a) lithium chloride, and {&) potassium 
iodide, and examining the urine (and also the blood in some cases) before and 
at intervals up to 24 hours after immersion. In order to increase the circiilation 
of blood in the skin and thus facilitate any diflfusion, the experiments were 
carried out in a chamber heated to 76®-93° F., the solution being at approxi¬ 
mately the same temperature. An extremely delicate spectrographic method 
was used for the determination of lithium, while iodine was estimated by a 
correspondingly delicate chemical method. In no case did the amount of 
lithium or iodine in the urine (or blood when examined) collected after imme won 
of the arm exceed the extremely small amount originally preset*. Tke 
elusion is, therefore, that the intact human skin is completely impermeabte to 
HBlectrolytes in simple solution. An experiment in which m#ne c)W 
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rubbed on tbe sldn showed a definite increase in the iodine content of the 
urine after application, and indicates that un-ionized iodine is absorbed. 
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0% the VUra-Violet Absorption of Crystcitt^ Prepa^atims of 

VUcmin 

By B, A. Pbtbus, Department of Biochemistry, Oxford, and J. St. L. 

Pbilpot, National Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead. 

(Oommunioated by Sir^Henry Dale, Sec. R.S.—Received January 28, 1933.) 

iWdenee has been produced by several workers tending to support the viW 
that vitanain B], possesses an ultra-violet absorption band with a maximum at 
alMrt Bowdeu and Snow (1932) stated that the preparation studied 

by th^ possessed such a band, which disappeared simultaneously with the 
vitamin a^vity on irradiation with monochromatic light of wave-length 
^mt*. The absorption curve published by Windaus st ah (1931) for their 
pr^l>^a'tu(ms also showed a maximum near 260 mp.. Heyroth and LoufbaiTOW 
(1982) have studied a large number of preparations of varying vitamin activity, 
md have shown that much of their ultra-violet absorption can be attributed 
to inactive purine and pyrimidine derivatives. Nevertheless, they conclude 
that thare is a significant correlation between absorption at 260 mp and 
hkdogiosd activity (see also Ohdake, 1932). 

It is thfflcefore somewhat surprising that the preparations recently made at 
Oxford (Einnetsley, O’Brien and Peters (1932-1983)), which can claim to be 
the most potent yet produced, have their maximum absorption at a definitely 
different wave-length, namely 246-9 mp, while at 260 mp their absorption 
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curves only show a barely perceptible hump, protruding from the steeply 
descending portion of the main band. An attempt to connect this discrepancy 
with a possible effect of hydrion concentration on the wave-length of the 
maximum led to the discovery of a curious phenomenon. When an acid 
solution of the vitamin preparation was brought suddenly to about 13 
a broad band appeared at 330-340 m(x, together with an increase in absorption 
at the shorter wave-lengths, usually with a maximum at about 233 mpi. When 
the solution was heated for 2 minutes in the water bath the 330 m(i band dis¬ 
appeared. When the solution was made acid again the original absorption, 
with a single band at 246 m^, was restored, practically undiminished in 
intensity. The same cycle was performed twice over on a single solution, 
with qualitatively the same result, suggesting that three substances, or three 
forms of a single substance, were undergoing reversible interconversion. 
Nevertheless, even after a single cycle the vitamin activity was substantially 
reduced. The simplest interpretation of these results is that the substance 
responsible for the 246 m[x band in the original preparation is not vitamin Bi- 
This interpretation, however, will only become necessary if it can be proved 
that the substances causing absorption in the preparation before and after 
an alkali cycle not only show similar absorption, but are identical. Perhaps 
the most interesting problem arising out of these results is that of finding a 
substance of known constitution which will behave towards alkali in a similar 
maimer. The influence of hydrion concentration on the absorption of several 
purine derivatives and allied substances has been studied by Holiday (1930), 
with whom we have had the privilege of discussing this problem. Dr. Holiday 
has also made a special further study of ergothioneine, aderdne, and hypo- 
xanthine (private communication). It seems clear that none of these substances 
resemble the vitamin B^ preparations in their behaviour towards alkali except 
in a few minor points. 

The preparations examined by us absorbed about twice as intensely at 
246 m(x as that of Windaus et al. at 260 mjji (1931). In consequence the hump 
which is just visible in the former at 260 mjx might mean that a considmible 
amount of the 260 mjji. ’’ substance was present together with that absorbing 
at 246mtJi. It is not at present possible to say whether the prominence of 
this hump varies signiflcantly from one preparation to another. 

B^erimentai. 

The absorption curves were obtained with the apparatus described by PMpot 
and Schuster (1933). The changes in were made by addiog ^^dard aMi 
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or acid from a micrometer syringe, or dropping tube, to tbo solutions in tbe 
quartz cell used for pbotograpbing tbeir absorption spectra. Tbe cell con¬ 
sisted of optical flats clamped together without cement. It therefore leaked 
slowly, making the exact calculation of concentrations impossible, and as no 
buffers were used the values near the neutral point were very uncertain. 
Fortunately the chief change in absorption occurred well on the alkaline side, 
so that this crude technique, which was designed for rapid exploration with the 
use of a miuiTmim of material, proved capable of giving a definite result. 

Description of Curves. —^The extinction coefficient is defined as :— 

where d is the thiolmess of solution, I 0 and I are intensities of incident and 
transmitted light respectively, and Sq is the apparent extinction coefficient of 
the cell and solvent. The quantity e is plotted as ordinates in all curves 
except in fig. 1 , where e/C is plotted, C being the concentration in grams per 
litre. 

Kg. 1 shows s/0 for:— 

{a) The preparation 61A (16) described by Kannersley, O’Brien, and Peters 
(1933), dissolved in absolute alcohol containing N/200 HCl. 

. ( 6 ) The published curve of Windaus et al. (1931) for their preparation, 
replotted to the same scale as (a). 

Kg. 2 shows s for:— 

(а) Preparation 6 IA (16) in 20 per cent, alcohol, which was used for the 
experiment below. ,It had previously been brought to about 9-10 
with very little change, and then made acid again. The 260 m(ji hump 
is a little more prominent than in fig. 1 {a). 

( б ) The same solution made acid again after the treatment with alkali and 
heat described under fig. 3. The apparent loss of intensity agrees 
roughly with the dilutions undergone during the additions of acid and 
-alkali. The dilution could not be calculated accurately for the reason 
given above. 

Kg. 3 shows s for:— 

(a) The same solution as in fig. 2 (a) after addition of alkali to make approxi¬ 
mately N /10 NaOH, showirg the 330. mjA band well developed. 
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XimfjLj 

400 3S0 300 2SO ZOO 



I^tG, S.’Ultra-'violet absorption curves in acid solution; (a) after slight alkaline treatment; 

(5) after more extensive alkali treatment. Ordinate e. Absoissee mp. 
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Kg. 4 shows s for:— 

(o) Kepardtion 64 (19) made alka&e for the second time after passing 
through one complete cycle, showing that the 330 mp. hand is still 
produced. 

(6) The same after acidifying, giving the original absorption back again. 


X(mjuJ 

400 3SO 300 250 200 



Fto. 4. Ultra-violet absorption curve for second treatment with alkali; (a) in NaOH 
solntiion; (b) in acid solution. Ordinate e. Abscisste iu[jl. 
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The lower intensity of the 330 m jx band in fig. 4 (a) as compared with fig. 3 (a) 
is not entirely due to dilution, though it may be accidental, as there is some 
evidence that the band is labile even at room temperature. The intensity in 
fig. 4 (6) can be accounted for by dilution. In figs. 3 and 4 the curves at wave¬ 
lengths below 236 mp. are liable to considerable error since the absorption of 
the alkali itself rises very steeply. The existence of a maximum somewhere 
near 235 mp. in figs. 3 (b), 4 (a) and 4 (b) is, however, fairly certain. 


Biological Activity. 

The well-known inactivation of vitamin. by alkali would suggest that the 
present treatment must reduce the activity substantially. Some tests per¬ 
formed (a) with the actual solutions used, and (6) with some similarly treated 
support this view. Previous to treatment, the activities were for 64 (19) 
2*2±0*97 y 61A (15) 1*6 ± 0*46y, curative day dose for pigeon 

(see Kinnersley, O’Brien and Peters, 1933). 

(a) Upon the irradiated solution, we found for 64 (19) 3*1 y nil, 6*9y 2-5 
days, 8*9y nil, and for 6lA (15), 6-1 y nil, 12-4y 2*6 days, 17*8y nil. More 
of the solution was not available, but if we consider the tests as representing 
maximum and minimum variations, we get for approximate activity after 
treatment 61A (16), 11 y, and 64 (19), 6*8 y, a diminution of some 66 per 
cent. 

(b) Two tests upon the remainder of the same solution 64 (19) similarly 
treated with alkali alcohol, but not irradiated, gave a similar answer, 
22*0y 4 days, 18*3 y, 5 days, average 4*6y; there was again a diminution 
of some 60 .per cent. Though more tests would be required to obtain an 
accurate estimate of the decrease, it is clear that there is more diminution in 
activity than in intensity of absorption. Hence the band at 245 mp. is not 
necessarily correlated with the activity. 

Table I ehows in column II the specific extinction coefficients, s/C, of four 
preparations; one of which was less highly purified than the others. The 
preparation of Windaus et al. is also included for comparison. In column III 
are given the ratios of the extinction coefficient to the biological activity a, 
expressed in doses per cubic centimetre. 

We wish to thank Dr. W. Herkel for doing some of the densitomefeiic 
ments, and Dr. E. R. Holiday for advice. 
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Table I. 


Preparations. 

Activity 
day dose/y. 

€/C, 

e/o 

X 10-* 

“ Crude ”. 

6-4 

24-3 

16*0 

56 (8) . 

2-0 

42*9 

8*2 

61A(15) . 

1-6 

46*4 

7*4 

«4(19). 

2-2 

45 (approx.) 

9*9 

Windaus et al . 

4-4 

25 (at ca. 258 mfi) 

11-0 


Summary. 

The highly potent crystalline preparations of vitamin made by Kinnersley, 
O^Brien and Peters show maximum ultra-violet absorption at 245-249 m(x» 
A substance is present which shows marked changes in absorption upon making 
alkaline; these changes are reversible* 
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Meiosis in Oenothera missouriensis. 

By S. Hebayetullah, M.Sc-, Ph..D., F.L.S., Calcutta University. 

(Communicated by R. B. Gates, F.R.S.—^Received February 1, 1933.) 

[Plates 1 and 2.] 

Introduction, 

A oytological study of the meiotic phenomena in Oenothera may not need 
an excuse in spite of the exhaustive studies of the genus made by numerous 
competent cytologists of this century. Up to the present time, all the investi¬ 
gators of Oenothera cytology have been successful in establishing that the basic 
(n) number of chromosomes in this genus is 7; although tetraploid (Gates, 
1911), triploid (Catcheside, 1931), and trisomic numbers might occur either 
naturally (by mutation) or could be produced by experiment. It is also known 
that the somatic number of chromosomes corresponds with the number of 
chromosome bodies in the dialdnesis and metaphase of the heterotypic division. 
Thus in diploid Oenothera species, hybrid, or mutant at the dialdnesis of pollen 
mother cells 14 chromosomes have been shown to exist, without any doubt, in 
the configuration of a closed circle, in 7 ring pairs, or a mixture of free pairs 
and closed circles. Mathematically, there are 15 possible configurations in 
which 14 chromosomes can arrange themselves in the form of closed circle, 
ring pairs, or a combination of ring pate and closed circles (Cleland and Blakes- 
lee, 1931; Darlington, 1931). Of these 15 possible configurations 13 have 
already been reported in various Oenothera species, hybrids and mutants 
(Darlington, 1931). Regarding the origin and significance of these chromosome 
configurations investigators ,have not yet reached an agreed opinion. Apart 
from the genetical significance, the much disputed cytological question of 
parasjTiaptic and telosynaptic methods of chromosome pairing is yet far from 
a final solution. In Oenothera both the methods of pairing have strong sup¬ 
porters in consideration of observed cytological facts. The facts are (i) the 
continuous spireme (in leptotene stage); (ii) the pachynema and the dialdnesis 
consisting of the 14 chromosomes arranged end to end. This arrangement, 
known as catenation of chromosomes, favours the telo^ynaptio rather 
than the parasynaptic union. Whereas (i) double threads at the prophase, 
(ii) the looping of the threads^ and (iii) the half numlwar of bodies (7 ring ]^dce) 
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at the diakinesis support the parasynaptic luethod of pairing of chromosomes. 
The occurrence of a complete catenation of 14 chromosomes in some Oenotheras 
and the presence of 7 free pairs in others naturally suggests the question— 
whether they can be correlated with the two methods of chromosome-pairing 
in the meiosis of OenotJiera. 

A detailed study of the meiosis in Oenoih&ra species which show 7 free pairs 
in diakinesis is more likely to throw some light in understanding the actual 
situation regarding synapsis. Up to the present time, only four species of 
Oenoih&ra, namely, 0. gramdiflora (Davis, 1909; Cleland, 1928; Illick, 1929), 
0. Hookeri (Schwemmle, 1924; Hoopener and Renner, 1929), 0. fnmsiseoi/m 
(Kulkarrd, 1929), 0. pwrparaM (RudlofE, 1929; Gates and Goodwin, 1931) 
have been reported to show 7 free pairs of chromosomes in diakinesis; of 
these only 0. Hookeri is found wild. This paper is a study of essential stages 
of pollen meiosis in 0. missovriensis, which shows 7 free pairs of chromosomes in 
diakinesis and heterotypic metaphase. This species has not been studied 
cytologioally before. The existence of another species of Oenoih&ra with 7 free 
pairs of chromosomes very much interested Professor R. R. Gates, P.R.S., 
when a preliminary study of the material was being made by me in Ms laboratory 
at King’s College, London. Professor Gates kindly suggested to me at that 
time, that a detailed study of the meiosis of tMs species might throw much 
light in understanding the disputed points of Oenoih&ra cytology. The work 
was begun in the laboratory of Professor Gates, but as I had to leave England 
in the midst of my work, it is now being completed in the laboratory of Professor 
S. P. Agharkar, University of Calcutta. 

Material and Methods. 

A few plants of 0. nissourienm were being grown in the Oenothera cultures 
of Professor Gates at the Gardens of the Royal Botanical Society, Regents Park, 
London. 0. nmsownmm is of straggling haMt and weak constitution. It 
is perennial and has large yellow flowers wHch are solitary at the axil of the 
leaf. The most characteristic part of the plant is the winged capsules. Owing 
to these striking peculiarities it is often placed in a separate genus Megapterium. 

Young flower buds weare collected and fixed in weaker Flemming’s solution 
between the horns 2 to 4 p,m., as previously described (Hedayetullah, 1932). 
The succeeding process^ were also the same. The microtome sections, both 
longitudinal and transverse, were cut from 16 p to 18 p in tMckness. Newton’s 
iodine gentian violet stain was used exclusively for the preparations, and gave 
a very satisfactory picture of all the essential stages. 
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Observations, 

The archesporium consists generally of two, but occasionally of one longi¬ 
tudinal row of polygonal pollen mother cells. The polygonal shape of the 
cells at this stage must be due to the resultant action of crowding of a membran- 
ated distended fluid mass in a limited space bounded by the tapetum. The 
tapetal cells are as usual more densely stained than the pollen mother cells. 
The latter are filled with a fine reticulum of faintly stained chromatin threads 
and appear to be granular. In spite of elaborate search, nothing to corroborate 
Miss Leliveld^s assertion of the occurrence of prochromosomes in Oenothera 
at this stage was found in the present material. 

The reticulum condition of the nucleus is followed by the leptotene stage. In 
passing to this stage the pollen mother cells gradually lose their polygonal 
shape and become globular, but still they are attached tangentially with one 
aiiother in the row. The nucleus in the leptotene stage is characterized here 
by a number of fine chromatin threads irregularly running across the nuclear 
cavity, fig. 1, Plate 1. As a rule, free ends are seen either in contact with the 
nuclear membrane or a little distance away from it. In some of the threads, 
an indication of folding or looping is clearly noticeable. 

The occurrence of a single nucleolus is the rule in 0. missouriensis ; there is 
an exception to this rule, as will be mentioned later. Unlike the observations 
made by Sheffield (1927) and others, the nucleolus is never organically con¬ 
nected at a point with the mass of chromatin threads in this or any later stages, 
although some of the threads may be in superficial touch with it in their course 
in the cavity of the nucleus. The position occupied by the nucleolus is always 
away from the nuclear membrane. This is a very extraordinary case in 
Oenothera cytology. In most of the sections studied it is only in the very 
early stage that the nucleolus is found to be away from the nuclear membrane, 
but with the progress of the prophase the nucleolus moves towards and attaches 
itself to the membrane, assuming a lenticular or orescent shape; it disappears 
in late diakinesis. In 0. missouriensis^ even up to the late diakinesis, the 
nucleolus maintains its position away from the nuclear membrane and never 
assumes a lenticular or crescent shape, figs. 1-2, Plate 1. The leptotene stage 
is of rather long duration, irregularly tortuous threads of the earlier leptotec^ 
gradually concentrate and bend round with one or more twists, fig, ^ Plaj^iU 
The free ends of the folding threads are seen to approach each other, ,fi^. 3 
and 3, Plate 1, and ultimately fuse so as to form dreular lobp^ without few 
ends. These loops are distinctly less in number thah the tjuit 
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They are aezt grouped together on one side of the nuclear cavity, fig. 4, 
Plate 1. This stage corresponds with the brochonema stage (Latter, 1926). A 
careful count at this stage and in the stage immediately following, fig. 6, Plate 
1 , has revealed that there are 7 such loops which correspond to the haploid 
number of the species. The brochonema stage was described by Latter (1926) 
in Laikyrm. There the brochonema appears “ as a seven-spoked wheel.” 
In 0. missouriensis the loops forming the brochonema are more or less polarized 
(bouquet stage; Gelei, 1921; Kihata, 1927). That is to say, in Lathyrus 
“ the hub ” of the “ spoked wheel ” is central but in the present material it is 
eccentric. Latter (1932) has recently described other configurations at this 
stage in Lathyrus. 

It will be realized from the above descriptions that no contraction of the 
chromatin threads into a knot (synizesis) is met with in the meiosis of the P.M.C. 
of 0. missouriensis. This is also exceptional in this material and different from 
all other Oenotheras which have so far been observed. The period of synizesis 
has been regarded in this genus as the stage where very intimate relationship 
of the chromosomes is taking place. The result is that in the next open spireme 
stage a continuous spireme reveals itself in the nucleus. This spireme has 
been regarded as consisting of homologous paternal and maternal chromosomes 
alternately arranged (Farmer and Moore, 1906). In other words, the chromo- 
k>mes are paired telosynaptically.* In the present material, although there 
is no evidence of the presence of either a synizesis or continuous spireme, yet 
it is clearly understood that between different chromosome threads union 
took place initially at one pair of free ends, the other pair of free ends still 
remahung unapproximated. The partially mated threads were then bent 
round and form loops so that the remaining pair of free ends might fuse together, 
resulting in a circular complete loop at the brochonema stage. A comparison 
of the stages depicted in figs. 1, 2, 8 and 4, Plate 1, will bear out the above 
statement. The method of synapsis involved will be discussed later. 

The brochonema is followed by a stage where the loops are disentangled and 
spread out in the nucleus. In fig. 6A, Plate 1, 7 loops are marked out, and 
in fig. 5B, the same loops are shown separately. These loops are no doubt 
lsn?alent chromosomes. There are some characteristic features in the loopsi 
which should be noted here. It has already been pointed out that the loops 
were formed by the union of the pairs of free ends of the chromosome threads. 
Now if this union is regarded as being established by “ chiasma formations ” 

• * The term aorosyudesis instead of telosynapsis or syndesis can be more fitly used, 
for the reason given by Percival, 1932 (p. 480). 
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(Darlington, 1929) between bomologons parts of the chromosomes, then we 
see that in some loops these chiasmata ” are “ terminalized ” at both ends, 
forming a complete circular loop, figs. 5B, 6 and 7, in other cases the chiasma” 
is terminalized at one end while it is “ interstitial ” at the other end, fig. 5B, 
1, 3, 4 and 6 ; in still others the chiasmata ” are interstitial at both the ends, 
fig. 5, B2. 

The loop bivalents are further enlarged and scatter themselves in the nucleus, 
fig. 6, Plate 1, the threads become thicker, and the loops undergo twist round 
their axis, figs. 7 and 8, Plate 1. It should also be noted that the synaptic 
union may disappear (dissolution of chiasmata) at one or both extremities. 
This brings out the appearance of secondary free ends of some of the chromo¬ 
somes as seen in figs. 7-13, Plate 1. Where the arms of the bent round loops 
are very much approximated, accompanied by the dissolution of synaptic 
union (chiasma), there the chromosomes of a bivalent appear to lie side by side, 
one near the nucleolus, fig. 9, Plate 1, and one in the centre, fig. 10. This 
may be mistaken as an evidence of parasynapsis, but that cannot be true, because 
in the same nucleus complete loops can also be seen. 

In fig. 11, Plate 1, there are less than 7 separate chromosome loops and in 
most of them the dissolution of synaptic union has taken place. The central 
big one must consist of more than one pair of chromosomes. This is evidently 
a loop of more than one pair of chromosomes, and this union among the 
chromosomes must be temporary and accidental; because in late diakinesis 
there are always 7 free pairs of chromosomes. 

The number of “ chiasmata ” between different chromosome threads ranges 
from two to four, and a figure of 8 is also not an uncommon feature in some of 
the bivalents, persisting till late diakinesis in 0. missouriensis^ figs. 12,15 and 
20, Plate 1. The origin of the figure of 8 appears to be a simple one, namely, 
by a twist at or near the middle of a bivalent circle. The twist, however, is 
not a permanent feature, as in early metaphase no figure of 8 persists m any 
of the bivalent rings, fig. 23, Plate 1. 

A few abnormalities are also observed during early diakinesis, some of which 
are represented in figs. 13, 14, 16 and 19, Plate 1. In fig. 13 some of the 
chromosome threads have not yet formed into complete loops although they 
have been thickened. It will be noted that in fig. 14 there are three univalcmt 
chromosomes, which are probably piec^ of a bivalent loop. In figs. 16 and 17 
several small nucleoli are seen, some of them in contact with the dhromosonm 
These small nucleoli arise by a process of buddiog; the actual process be 
clearly seen in fig. 16, where two consecutive buds from 
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in, contact. In the same figure, it will also be seen that a double satellite-like 
body is attached to one of the bivalents. In fig. 17 one of the chromosome 
rings is of larger diameter than the remaining ones. One bivalent in fig. 18 
shows that the detached synaptic ends of the early stages arc again approxi¬ 
mating to re-establish the union. This nucleus shows a number of chromatic 
fragments besides the deeply stained nucleolus. 

Interlocking of bivalents (Gates and Goodwin, 1931) is a very rare phenomenon 
in 0. missoitriensis, one of the very few cases being represented in fig. 19. 
There one bivalent is interlocked with two other bivalents, one of these again 
being interlocked with a third. The occurrence of interlocking of chromosome 
rings in Oenoih&ra has been reported by various investigaors. Gates et al. {he. 
cit.) have fully described the origin of interlocked chromosome pairs ; they came 
to the conclusion “ that they are formed from the pairing and condensation of 
threads which were from the beginning separate from the threads belonging to 
other pairs.” It has also been remarked in the same paper that the rings 
opened before the metaphase, as in that stage the ring pairs were rarely inter¬ 
locked. That the rings open before the metaphase can be clearly testified 
from figs. 21 and 22, Plate 1, of the present material. Yet it must be pointed 
out that whether these opened rings are maintained or closed, is uncertain in 
0. missowimsis. In fig. 23, Plate 1, all the 7 pairs are rings, but in fig. 24, 
Plate 2, all of them are open. Openness in ring pairs (rod pairs) has been re¬ 
garded as the condition of failure of chiasma formation by Darlington (1931) 
and Catcheside (1931). This question will be discussed later in the paper. 

Figs. 26, 26 and 27, Plate 2, show the multipolar conditions of the nucleus. 
In fig. 26 there is a big ring which resembles somewhat a figure of eight. It 
is more likely that this figure of eight is due to a very close approximation of 
two rings. This is more probable, because otherwise the nucleus would have 
less than 7 bivalents. In fig. 26 three rings are interlocked like links in an 
iron chain, and there is also an open ring (rod pair). Fig, 27 shows that the 
open ring is further stretched in a more or less zigzag fashion. 

The multipolar spindle then becomes bipolar. Figs, 28 to 36, Plate 2, show 
various successive stages of spindle arrangements of chromosomes. Till 
before the beginning of anaphase of the heterotypic division the bivalents 
occupy positions at difierent planes of the spindle. In fig. 28 all except 
one are in one plane, whereas in figs. 29 and 31, Plate 2, almost every bivalent 
has its own plane. In some cases the rings open and form rod pairs; this is 
evident from figs. 31, 32, 33 and 34, Plate 2. One caimot be very sure from 
such figures whether the mates of these rod pairs would separate in the 
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anaphase; but from the telophase count of the heterotypic division, a regular 
distribution of 7 chromosomes has been observed unexceptionally. This 
ultimately proves, that if irregular separation of chromosomes ever takes place 
in heterotypic division it must be rare. 

The case represented in fig. 35, Plate 2, shows that the chromosomes do not 
arrange themselves in zig-zag fashion. This should be expected in the present 
material, because zig-zag arrangement of the chromosomes in the metaphase 
is a rule in catenation-forming Oenothera (Cleland, 1925). It will be seen in the 
figure, that here the chromosome rings are situated parallel with one another 
and at right angles to the equatorial plate. The attachment of the spindle 
fibre is also clearly seen at this stage at the middle of each chromosome. 

Eegular separation of the bivalents takes place during the anaphase of the 
heterotypic division, thus bringing about the reduction of the chromosome 
complements. Pig. 36 is a drawing from a middle anaphase, where 7 chromo¬ 
somes are clearly seen passing towards each pole. 

In telophase of the heterotypic division, the chromosomes become rounder, 
fig. 37, Plate 2. This stage is of much shorter duration. As a rule, chromo¬ 
somes do not clump together at this stage in 0. missouriensis, they remain 
separated and undergo simple division, fig. 38, Plate 2. It is remarkable that 
Maltese cross-like or charged gold leaf-like structure of chromosomes so 
characteristic of interphase of other Oenotheras (Gates, 1928) is conspicuously 
absent in 0. missouriensis. In fig. 38 the chromosomes of the daughter nuclei 
are undergoing homotypic division. In one nucleus the side view of the 
spindle at the equatorial stage is seen. The other nucleus is also probably at 
the same stage, but is seen in polar view. 

Discussion. 

Weismann’s theoretical prediction of halving of nuclear material of the 
ancestral germplasm on the practical consideration of the phenomenon of 
fertilization has long been materialized in the discovery of the reduction of 
chromosome numbers (nuclear elements) during the heterotypic divisions of 
innumerable organisms belonging both to the animal and plant kmgdoms. 
Although a reduction in the number of chromosomes was found to take place 
in the first division, yet another, second, division of the daughter nucM 
immediately followed. The sum-total of the processes of these two contiguous 
divisions is known as meiosis, as distinguished from mitosis or ^matic dfvfeimi 
of the vegetative nucleus. In meiosis, before the reduction ^rmpcjwines, 
it has been shown that them pairing at the metaphase Of #fe 
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division, foirming tlie haploid number of chromosome pairs, is involved. This 
padring condition of the chromosomes at the metaphase and diakinesis, coupled 
with the re-discovery of Mendel’s laws of segregation of factors in the 
progeny of a cross, stimulated the study of meiosis in both animal and plant 
material. The detailed and critical study of the different phases of meiosis 
went to prove that the reduction of chromosomes necessitated a previous 
synapsis (pairing) among the chromosomes of paternal and maternal origin. 
Therefore, the phenomena of fertilization, synapsis, and reduction became a 
co-ordinated process in the physiologyjof chromosome behaviour, at least in the 
life cycle of the sexually evolved organisms. 

The relation of synapsis with reduction depends entirely on fertilization so 
far as the physiological aspect of the chromosomes is concerned. That is to 
say, the paternal and maternal chromosomal elements which come together 
in the fertilization of the egg and form the composite nucleus of the new genera¬ 
tion, again become intimately associated in the synapsis of meiosis before their 
separation takes place in the reduction of chromosomes. Synapsis, therefore, 
is the time and occasion when the actual conjugation from the genic point of 
view between the paternal and maternal elements takes place. The cytological 
question of synapsis in meiosis became all the more important with the gaining 
of groimd by the chromosome theory of inheritance of Morgan; because inter¬ 
change of genes is only possible when different chromosomal elements become 
intimately associated in synapsis at meiosis. 

Attention was drawn to the modes of synapsis to solve the question of 
reduction, i.e., how the half number of chromosome bodies arose at the meta¬ 
phase from a prophase of meiosis, which in mitosis gave rise to the full somatic 
number. It was believed then, that chromosomal elements in synapsis joined 
end to end (telosynapsis) so as to form a continuous spireme, which by segmenta¬ 
tion gave rise to the half or whole number m the metaphase of meiosis and 
mitosiB respectively (Farmer and Moore, 1906). 

The occurrence of double threads in meiosis was described by other writers 
as a synajeis of two single chromosome threads resulting in their pairmg side 
by side (parasynapsis) (Qiegoire, 1910). The doubleness was also regarded 
as incompatible with telosynapsis. This incompatibility was, however, 
shown to be fallacious by the critical observations of Digby (1919). She 
was able to show that the doubleness was due to the persistence of the split 
halves of single chromosomes continuing from the premeiotic division. The 
supporters of parasynapsis came again with observational facts of the appear¬ 
ance of four threads side by side at the later stages (diplotene) of meiosis as a 
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redoubtable support for the parasyuaptic modes of synapsis and an unsur- 
mountable obstacle to the telosynaptic mode of synapsis. The obstacle was, 
however, overcome by Farmer and Moore {loc. dL), who were able to show 
convincingly that the appearance of four threads side by side must arise from 
a secondary side by side pairing of chromosomes originally united end to end. 
It has also been pointed out recently (HedayetuUah, 1931, 1932) that the 
quadruple structure of the chromosomes at the diplotene may also be explained 
on the basis of the chromonema theory of chromosome structure, and at the 
same time it is compatible with the telosynaptic mode of synapsis, as well as 
with parasynapsis. In short, the literature abounds with the description 
of both the methods of synapsis by competent observers; and the most 
interesting part of it is, that often in the same object both the modes of synapsis 
have been described. Oenothera is one among many in which both the modes 
of synapsis have been supposed to occur (see Leliveld, 1931). 

It will be superfluous to discuss here the work of various cytologists regarding 
the methods of pairing of chromosomes in Oenothera when this has already been 
dealt with by Leliveld. It may be said that the majority of them considered 
the mode of synapsis as telosynapsis, while some of the recent authors (Darling¬ 
ton and Catcheside, loc, cit) attempt to prove that the mode of synapsis is 
parasynapsis on the basis of the chiasma theory of chromosome pairing* 
According to them, chiasmata result from the association of the chromatids 
differently at different points with exchange of partners. This association 
takes place late in the prophase of meiosis at the diplotene stage. Although 
Darlington asserts that the method of chromosome pairing in Oenothera is 
parasyuaptic, yet he considers the prophase of meiosis in Oenothera to be un¬ 
intelligible. But it is a big step from an unintelligible prophase to the estab¬ 
lishment of parasynapsis in Oenothera on the assumption of formation of 
chiasmata, and their terminalization resulting in the configuration of the 
chromosomes at diaMnesis and metaphase. 

Both the supporters of parasynapsis and telosynapsis theories in Oenothera 
have found the main plank of their support in the chromosome configurations 
in diaJdnesis and metaphase. Nobody can deny that here the real association 
among the chromosome bodies is at their extremities, whether it is a ring oi 
two chromosomes or more. In other words, the association of chromosomes at 
the said stages does not even resemble in the slightest degree what is conveyfd 
by parasynapsis. Accordingly telosynapsis (better telosynd^) hai^ been 
regarded as the mode of union among the chromosomes of OemSbeM in esiab- 
lishing the relation between the method of chromosome paurmig and 
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configurations at diakinesis and metaphase. It is evident, therefore, that the 
supporters of telosynapsis assume that the affinity for union lies in the extremi¬ 
ties of the chromosome bodies, consequently chromosomes are seen to be 
united by their ends only. It has been pointed out in the introduction tliat the 
14 chromosomes of Oenothera are capable of forming mathematically 15 
configurations in the form of rings or chains among themselves, and of these 
13 configurations have already been reported. That is to say, the chromosome 
configurations in Oenothera are confined to the form of rings and chains, and 
nothing else, showing the existence of a peculiar organization among the 
chromosomes on the basis of affinity at the ends ; whereas the recent work of 
Hoare (1931,1932) in the genus Hypericum has brought to oim knowledge, that 
out of a number of species only one shows exact configuration (complete ring) 
like some Oenothera chromosomes. Again, Percival (1932) in a number of 
hybrids of wheat and aegilops finds the chromosomes associated parasynapti- 
cally or telosynaptically in the same nucleus. He has come to the conclusion 
from his studies that the affinities for union between chromosomes are of 
varying degree. When the afiinity is great {i.e., distributed over the whole 
length of the chromosomes) the union is parasynaptic; and when the 
affinity is less (i.e., localized at a point), the union is telosynaptic (aero- 
syndesis). Hence the two methods of pairing differ only in degree and not in 
kind. 

Daxlmgton’s enthusiasm for establishing the universality of parasynapsis in 
meiosis has led him to a curious contradiction. A ring is formed in Oenothera, 
according to him, by formation of chiasmata at random in the paired segments 
(1929, 1931, a, 6) and then by their terminalization following segmental inter¬ 
change, so that atdiakmesisthe fine connections between chromosomes represent 
the chiasmata. Formation of chiasmata and their terminalization necessarily 
implies an organized movement of chiasmata. He also states that chiasmata 
form only between homologous portions of the chromatids. It follows from 
his statement that the r e maining portions of the chromatids of pairing chromo¬ 
somes where no chiasmata are formed, are non-homologous. Darlington 
contradicts himself when he 3a3rB that a movement of the chiasmata takes place 
to bring about their terininalization, because he suggests in one place (1913, b, 
p. 422) that an arrest of movement of chiasmata occurs owing to a change of 
homology, i.e., chiasmata cannot proceed throu^ the non-homologous region 
of the chromosomes. The movement of chiasmata must be arrested at the 
points where they are formed. Therefore chiasmata have simultaneously 
fixed their position with their formation. Hence it is clear that Darlington’s 
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theory of ring formation by terminalization of cHasmata is untenable according 
to his own hypothesis. 

Again one may legitimately ask how would 14 chromosome threads associate 
parasynaptically in early prophase so that 14 chiasmata wordd form among 
them, and their terminalization bring out the complete ring condition in 
diakinesis 1 As already mentioned, Darlington expressed his inability to 
understand the prophase stage in Oenothera, Catcheside (1931, p. 175, fig. 5, 
A, B, 0, D), however, gives diagrammatical drawings to substantiate the method 
of association of chromosomes prior to, during, and after the formation of chias¬ 
mata. Even in these diagra mm atic drawings one would see that in no stage 
are a pair of chromosomes wholly associated with each other side by side. 
Here, too, one sees only a partial association between the mates of a pair, and 
the final association at the extremities only. It is evident, therefore, that the 
methods of synapsis asserted by Darlington and Catcheside in Oenothera differ 
only in degree but not in kind. 

It has already been pointed out in the description of the present material 
how the chromosome threads associate at their ends, showing that affinity 
for union lies at the extremities of the pairing mates. It may be advantageously 
explained by the help of diagrams below, how bivalent rings are formed in the 
present case on the basis of afiBnity for union existing only at the extremities 
of the pairing chromosomes. AB and CD are two pairing chromosomes, 



40.—(i) AB and CD are two pairing ohromosomes. (ii) During synapsis the 
ends A and C meet first, (iii) Next B and D meet, givmg a ring-like form of the 
bivalent pair. 


fig. 40, having affinity for union at the extremities A, B, 0, D. In synapsis 
the extremities A and C unite first and then B and D, giving a ring-like form 
of the bivalent pair. 

In conclusion I take the opportunity of expressing my heartfelt thanto to 
Professor Gates for his continuous help and encouragement. My tiuliiks 
are also due to Professor S. P. Agharkat and the GouoM of 
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teaching in Science of tte University of Calcutta for giving me facilities to 
continue my work in the Biological Laboratories of the University, 

Summa/ry, 

(1) The meiosis in pollen mother-cells of 0, mmoimemis is studied for the 
first time, 

(2) The leptotene is characterized by a number of irregularly runxiing fine 
chromatin threads in the nucleus. 

(3) The threads of the earlier leptotene gradually concentrate and bend 
round. 

(4) The free ends of the folding threads, which are distinctly less in number 
(following union between threads at one end first) than early leptotene stage, 
approach each other. They ultimately fuse and form circular loops. 

(6) Seven such loops are formed which give rise to seven free bivalent ring 
pairs in diakinesis. 

(6) The method of synapsis involved, is described as acrosyndesis (telo- 
synapsis), depending on affinity of the chromomeres lying at the extremities 
of the chromosomes. 

(7) The question of para- and telo- synapsis is discussed and it is shown that 
the two methods of chromosome conjugation vary only in degree, and not in 
kind. 

(8) The nucleolus never attaches itself to the nuclear membrane, and certain 
irregularities are seen in its behaviour. 

(9) The reduction division of the chromosomes is normal and regular, and 
no non-disjunction of the chromosome pairs was observed. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

All figures are sketched at table level with the aid of a camera luoida. A 2 mm. Zeiss 

aprochromatic objective (N.A. 1*25) and Zeiss oc. X 15 were employed for all drawings. 

The drawings have been reproduced without reduction. Magnification X 2000. The 

figures represent either entire pollen mother-cells of 0. missouriensis or their nuclei. 

Plate L 

Fio, 1.—^P.M.C. nucleus in leptotene stage showing fine irregularly running chromatin 
threads. Note the free ends are away from the nuclear membrane. 

Fio. 2.—^Nucleus showing the concentration of the leptotene threads and their bending 
round with one or more twists. Note the free ends are less in number than in the 
previous stage. 

Fio. 3. —The same as above, but of little later stage. Note the approach of the free ends 
of each thread which ultimately fuse and form circular loops. The loops are distinctly 
less in number than the leptotene threads. 

Fio. 4.—^Nucleus showing the grouping together of the circular loops (brochonema stage). 
Mark the eccentric position of the hub.” 

Fio, 5, A.—Nucleus of later stage than above, showing disentanglement of the loops. 
There are seven such loops (marked by numbers) corresponding to seven bivalent ring 
pairs. 

Fio. 5, B.—^The loops of the above nucleus are shown separately. 

Fco. 6.—^Nucleus showing further enlargement and scattering of the loops in the nuclear 
cavity. 

Figs. 7 and 8. —A little later than above, showing the twist round of the loops. 

Ftos. 9 and 10.—^Early diakinesis. The dissolution of synaptic union is fefcking place in 
some of the loops. 

Fio. 11.—Nucleus showing less than seven pieces of loops, most of whi(^ have 

synaptic union. The central big one must be composed of mom one pair 
chromosomes. 
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Fia, 12,—^Early diakmesis. Chiasmata are formed in the bivalent pairs. 

Fio. 13.—Early diakinesis. Some of the chromosome threads have not yet formed loops, 

Eio. 14.—^DiaMnesis. Three univalents are seen. 

Eia. 15.—^DiaMnesis. One of the bivalents having the shape of a figure of eight. 

Fio. 16.^—Diakinesis showing several small nucleoli, one in state of budding. Note the 
satellite-like attachment to one of the bivalents. 

Fro. 17.—^Diakinesis. A chromosome ring of peculiarly large diameter is seen, 

Fio. 18.—^Diakinesis. The re-approach of the detached synaptic ends is seen in one of the 
bivalents. 

Fia. 13.—Diakinesis, showing interlockings among some of the ring bivalents. 

Fio. 2Q.—^Diakinesis. The persistence of the shape of figure of eight is seen in one of the 
bivalents till late. 

Figs. 21 and 22,—^Diakinesis, showing oases of opening of the ring pairs before metaphase. 

Fig, 23.—^Very late diakinesis showing seven ring pairs, 

Plate 2. 

Fig. 24.—The same as fig. 23 but here all the pairs are rod pairs (opened rings). 

Figs. 26 to 27,—Showing multipolar condition of the nuclei. In fig. 25 one ring has the 
form of figure of eight. Fig. 27 shows an opened ring stretched in a zig-zag manner. 

Fig, 28,—^Bipolar spindle. All bivalents except one arranged in one plane. % 

Figs, 29 to 31.—^Bipolar spindles. Each bivalent situated in a dif erent plane. 

Figs, 32 to 34-—Spindles showing several rod pairs. 

Fig. 35.—Metaphase spindle. Chromosome rings situated parallel with one another and 
at right angles to the equatorial plate. 

Fig, 36.—Spindle in mid-anaphase. Note seven chromosomes (univalent) passing to 
each pole, 

Wm* 37;—P.M.O, in heterotypic telophase. Seven chromosomes (univalent) seen in each 
newly forming nucleus. 

Bte. 38.—P.M.O. showing homotypic division in the daughter nuclei, one in side view and 
the other in polar view. 

Fig. 39,—a tetrad. 
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Studies on Antagonism. II. —The Effect of Previous Immersion of 
Potato Tuber Tissue in Solutions of Monovalent, Divalent, arid 
Trivalent Rations on the Subsequent Absorption of the Ammonium 
Ion. 

By G-eoffeey F. Aspeey. 

(Communicated by W. Stiles, F.R.S.—Received February 6, 1933.) 

Introduction. 

In tbe previous paper of this series (Asprey, 1933) it was suggested that tie 
antagonistic action of a kation towards an accompanying kation depended on 
two factors; one of these is its competition with the accompanying kation 
This factor will always tend to reduce the absorption of both ions as compared 
with that taking place from their pure solutions. The second factor is the 
specific effect of the ion on the absorptive power of the tissue ; this was pre¬ 
sumed to differ with the valency of the kation. It was supposed that mono¬ 
valent kations tend to increase, and divalent, and trivalent kations to decrease, 
the intake of other kations by the tissue. In the experiments previously 
described the antagonistic action exhibited by various kations towards the 
ammonium ion in its absorption by potato tissue was observed. It was found, 
however, that only one monovalent salt, lithium chloride, actually increased 
the amm onium intake. It was shown that the apparent divergence in the 
behaviour of lithium and the other monovalent salts could be explained by 
assuming that the specific effect of all of them on the tissue was the same; to 
increase the absorption of ammonium, but that the effect of sodium and potas¬ 
sium was very much less than that of lithium. Reduction in absorption caused 
by ionic competition would then mask the relatively weak tendency of sodium 
and potassium to increase the intake of ammonium. 

Although this provided a suitable explanation of the results obtained, l2iere 
was at that time no evidence either to support or to disprove it. It was decided 
that some light would be thrown on this matter if experiments could be devfeed 
in which the specific effects of salts on the tissue alone were determined. If\ 
was thought that by immersing the disks of potato tuber first in sohdiois. 
the salts under consideration for a known period and thw in 
chloride, information mi^t be obtained about the specif of 
ammonium intake, since ionio competition woidd be 
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Mdhods. 

Disks of potato tuber 2 eiaa. in diameter and 1 mm. thick were obtained and 
washed as previously described (Asprey, 1933). Batches of 80 were then taken, 
dried between filter paper, and immersed for 2 hours in 200 c.c. of the salt 
the action of which was to be studied. During this time the disks were placed 
in bottles in the shaking apparatus which was maintained at a temperature 
of 25° i O’6° C. After this period they were removed from the solution, 
dried quickly between filter paper, placed in 200 c.c. of a 0’02 N solution of 
ammonium chloride and returned to the shaker for various known periods up 
to 24 hours. The percentage absorption of anamonium was then determined. 
In all cases control experiments were performed using distilled water instead 
of the salt solutions. All experiments were conducted in triplicate. 

The salts employed were chlorides of sodium, potassium, lithium, calcium, 
magnesium, and aluminium. Preliminary experiments had shown that with 
0’02 IT solutions of the salts the efEects produced were similar to, although less 
marked than, those obt a ined with O’lO IT solutions. As definite results were 
required the stronger concentration was employed throughout. 

The primary object of this work was a comparison of the effect of the various 
monovalent salts used. Accordingly experiments with these salts were always 
made at the same time with material from the same sample of tissue and placed 
for the same periods in ammonium chloride. This also applies to experiments 
conducted with aluminium, calcium, and magnesium chlorides. 

Ammonium was estimated, as before, by means of a micro-kjeldahl apparatus. 
All solttrioflos were standardized with silver nitrate and all chemicals were 
analytical reagents obtained from British Drug Houses, Ltd. 


ResvUs. 

In Table I are given the results of a series of experiments in which tissue 
was immacsed for different periods up to 24 hours in each of the three mono- 
val^t salts employed and in distilled water before subsequent introduction 
to 0-02 IT ammonium chloride. Prom an examination of this table it will at 
once be evident that, as previously suggested (Asprey, 1933), these salts cause 
an imaease in the absorption of ammonium as compared with the control. 
This is perhaps seen more clearly in fig. 1. Furthermore, it will also be apparent 
m was previously assumed, that potassium and sodium bring about much leas 
incrffiise in subsequent ammonium absorption than does lithium. The increase 
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Table I.—^Tbe effect of previous immersion of disks of potato tuber in 0-10 N 
solutions of lithium, sodium, and potassium chlorides on the subsequent 
absorption of the ammonium ion from a 0‘02 N solution of ammonimn 
chloride. 


Percentage absorption of ammonium. 



j Experiment 1 (1 hour). 

Experiment 2 (2 hours). 

Distilled water .. 

6*2 

6-6 

6*4 

Mean 

6*4 

8*8 

1 

8*7 

9*2 

Mean 

8*9 

KOI. 

7*6 

8*0 

8*1 

7*9 

10*5 


10*1 


NaOl . 

8-7 

8*5 

8*6 

8*6 

10*0 


11*2 

10*7 

LiOl . 


13*3 

13*9 

13*4 

15*9 

16*5 

17*1 

16*5 


p 

Experiment 3 (3 hours). 

Experiment 4 (5 hours). 

Distilled water .. 

9*8 

9*9 

10*2 

] 

Mean 

10*0 

12*4 

12*4 

12*2 

Mean 

12*3 

KOI. 

,131 

13*1 

13*6 

13*3 

15*1 

15*1 

14*8 


NaCl ... . 

^13*0 

13*3 

13*6 

13*3 

15*6 

16*2 

15*4 

16*4 

LiCl . 

24*5 

24*6 

25*2 

24-7 

30*4 

29-3 


30*1 



Experiment 5 (7 hours). 

Experiment 6 (24 hours). 

i 

Distilled water ... 

13*6 

13*4 

13*65 

Mean 

13*55 

18*7 

18*0 

18*0 

Mean 

18-2 

KOI. 


17*5 

16*4 

16*6 

22*0 

21*5 

22*8 

22*1 

NaOl . 

17*3 

17*3 

17*6 

17*4 

22*8 

23*0 

22*3 

22*7 

LiCl . 

31-6 

31*7 

31-2 

31*6 

35*6 

39*0 

38*7 

37*8 


caused by potassium is always slightly less than that brought about by sodium. 
This will be shown more clearly later (Table III). 

It was noticed that after treatment with lithium there is much more visible 
exosmosis from the tissue into the ammonium chloride solution than with 
any of the other salts employed. Attention has already been drawn to this 
property of lithium in the first paper of this series. In a similar series of 
experiments to the above the two divalent salts calcium and magnesium 
chlorides and the trivalent salt aluminium chloride were used. Results 
obtained may be seen in Table II and, expressed graphically, in fig. 2, from a 
consideration of which it will at once be evident that these three salts all decr^Mie 
the subsequent intake of ammonium by the tissue. They thus have an 
directly opposite to that of the monovalent salts. The observed reduction m 
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aminoiiium intake bronglit about by magnesium is very slight, sometimes 
quite within the limits of experimental error, and it causes at all times much 
less reduction of absorption than does calcium chloride. Treatment of the 



2 4 e & io 12 14 le 18 20 22 24 

Time in hours 


Fio. 1.*—The effect of previous immersion of disks of potato tuber tissue in 0 * 10 N solutions 
of Ethium, sodium, and potassium chlorides on the subsequent absorption of the 
ammonium ion from a 0*02 K solution of ammonium chloride. 


Table IL—^The effect of the previous immersion of disks of potato tuber in 
0*10 N solutions of magnesium, calcium, and aluminium chlorides on 
the subsequent absorption of the ammonium ion from a 0*02 N solution 
of ammonium chloride. 
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Table II—(contimied). 
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Pm. 2. _The efiect of previous immersion of disks of potato tuber tissue in 0 • 10 N solutions 

of magnesium, oalcium, and aluminium chlorides on the subsequent absorption of 
the arnmnninm ion from a 0-02 N solution of ammonium chloride. 


tissue •with altuainiioia chloride results in a very marked decrease in ammonium 
absorption, much more than with either calcium or magnesium chlorides. 

It is noteworthy that all the salts used, whether they increase or decrease 
the subsequent intake of ammonium by the tissue, do so to an extent that is 
remarbibly constant, at least up to 24 hours. This fact is periiaps more earity 
realized when the increase or decrease caused is calculated for 'the various 
fl-B pATHTYVAnt a petfexcEued on the basis that absorption for the oonteol ezpeadnaa^ 
is 100. This has been done usiTt g the mean values ^vm in Tfdjles I and II 
and may be serai in Table HL The figures given, -whiph ate i?almliBbed to tiie 
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Table III.—^Tbe absorption of ammonium by potato tuber tissue from 0*02 N 
ammonium chloride after 2 hours immersion in the solutions indicated. 


(Absorption after previous immersion in distilled water is taken as 100 .) 


Time in hours. 

LiCl. 

NaCl. 

KCl. 

MgClj. 

GaClr 

AlOl,. 

1 

209 

136 

123 

93 

73 

47 

2 

185 

120 

116 

— 


.— 

3 

247 

133 

133 

98 

80 

58 

5 

246 

125 

122 

— 

— 

— # 

6 

— 

— 

— 

90 

75 

55 

7 

232 

128 

122 

— 

—, 

—, 

9 

— 

— 

— 

94 

1 75 

58 

24 

208 

125 

121 

98 

1 86 

66 

Mean 

221 

128 

123 

95 

78 

57 


nearest whole number, must be considered as only approximate ; nevertheless, 
considering the method of their derivation, it is particularly noteworthy that 
up to and including the 24-hour period the reduction or increase in ammonium 
absorption should be so constant. Knowing these mean values it is possible, 
if we know the absorption of ammonium for all periods up to 24 hours by 
untreated tissue, to predict, approximately, for any given time up to 24 hours, 
what the absorption would have been if the tissue had been previously immersed 
in any of the above salts. Thus, if the effect of treatment with 0»10 N lithium 
or calcium chloride were required, we should have to multiply the known value 
by 2*21 or 0*78 respectively. This applies similarly to the other salts. For 
the sake of simplicity later it is proposed to call these multiplying factors 
Ammo nium absorption numbers.” The ammonium absorption numbers of 
the various salts employed in a concentration of 0-10 are then:— 


LiCl .. 2-21 NaOl .. 1-28 KOI .. 1*23 

MgClg.. 0-95 CaOla 0-78 AICI 3 .. 0-67 


Having^ obtained some quantitative data as regards the specific effect of salts 
on the tissue, it is interesting to compare them with data yielded by experiments 
where both postulated factors are in operation. There is given in Table IV 
the averse intake of ammonium ion from 0-02 K ammonium chloride in the 
^presence of 0-10 N solutions of the salts under consideration. The figures 
have been calculated from the graphs constructed from the data given in a 
previous paper (Asprey, 1933) and in a similar way to those in Table III; 
^at is, the absorption which has taken place from the pure solution of ammon- 
itto chloride for the same time interval k taken as 100 . Data given for alumin- 
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ium are only for periods up to 10 hours, as after this, it will be remembered, 
the absorbed ammonium was apparently returned to the external, solution. 
The figures given for magnesium chloride are for ammonium intake in the 
presence of the 0 • 02 N solution, as experiments with 0 • 10 N were impracticable. 
For various reasons data for experiments of less than 2 hours duration are 
not given. During the preliminary periods of immersion there is not only 
the possibility that adsorption is takiag place on the external cell walls of the 
tissue but the time necessary for the salts to reach and react with the absorbing 
cells themselves must be taken into consideration. Both these factors would 
prevent the expression of the real antagonistic action of the salts towards 
am m onium chloride in its absorption by the disks of tissue. Even after 2 
hours’ immersion it is quite possible that these factors are not entirely negligible. 
Furthermore, for small periods of immersion a very slight experimental error 
will be magnified when the antagonistic action of the salts is expressed in the 
manner shown, and even for the periods given the figures must be considered 
as only approximate. Nevertheless, it will be evident that for each salt they 
are fairly constant. 

Table IV.—The absorption of ammonium from solutions containing 0*02 N 
ammonium chloride and the respective salts indicated in a concentration 
of 0*10 N. (Absorption from a pure 0-02 N solution of ammonium 
chloride is taken as 100.) 


Time in hours. 

LiC]. 

NaCl. 

KOI. 

MgOla 
(0*02 N). 

CaCl*. 

AlClj. 

2 

114 

81 

73 

62 

62 

23 

5 

120 

78 

70 

71 

60 

18 

10 

119 

73 

66 

71 

47 

16 

24 


71 

63 

71 

50 1 

— 

Mean . 

119 

76 

68 

69 

50 

19 






Ecom a comparison of the mean values given in Table IV 'vdth those of 
Table m it will be noticed that in all experiments less absorption of ammonium 
takes place from the mixed solution of salt and ammonium chloride than that 
taking place from a pure solution of ammonium chloride after previous trea'^ 
ment of the tissue with the other salt. As in the earlier study, altibou^ frmn 
different evidence, one is again forced to the conclusion that the mw 
of the salt in the anomonium chloride solution, quite apart from its amimmfepm 
absorption number, result® in a reduction of intake of; ammmni^ by tihe 
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This fact is perhaps most strikmg with the two monovalent salts sodium and 
potassium chlorides. These two salts in a concentration of 0*10 N have 
ammonium absorption numbers of 1*28 and 1*23 respectively, but when 
introduced into the ammonium chloride solution actually reduce its absorption 
by 24 per cent, and 32 per cent, respectively. Again, results show that 
previous immersion of the disks in 0*10 N magnesium chloride does not reduce 
subsequent intake of ammonium nearly so much as the presence of 0*02 N 
magnesium chloride in the ammonium chloride solution. 


Discmsion, 

The experiments described in this paper support the suggestion that the 
antagonistic action of one kation towards another depends on two factors, 
namely (1) its specific effect on the absorptive capacity of the tissue for that 
ion, and (2) a factor which in all cases tends to reduce its intake. This latter 
factor, as previously suggested, is possibly the competition between the ions 
for absorption which would always result in a mutual reduction of intake. 
How it is obvious that tMs reduction is not the same in all cases, otherwise the 
absorption when the diSerent salts are present, as calculated in Table IV, would 
bear the same relationship to one another as do the ammonium absorption 
numbers of the salts, which is not so. 

It has been shown by tHehla (1930) that the permeability of a cell wall for 
ions depends inversely on their diameter; that is, directly on their mobility. 
Macallum (1929) has also suggested that the greater dispersion of potassium as 
compared with sodium in living matter can be related to its greater ionic 
mobility. It also seems to the author not unreasonable to suppose that the 
extent of mutual reduction of ion intake caused by xomo competition will 
depend, in part at least, on the relative ionic mobilities and coeflficients of 
diffusion of the salts used. 

It was pointed out by Mann (1924) that one would expect mutual hindrance 
in the passage of ions through a membrane to alter only the rate of equilibration 
and not the jBnal position of equilibrium. However, it has been shown both 
by Ms e3j>eriments and ours (Table IV) that the reduction caused is more or 
less permanent. In this connection must be considered the recent work of 
Steward (1932) which suggests that the increase in the carbon-dioxide/oxygen 
ratio consequent upon the respiration of the tissue gradually results in a cessa¬ 
tion of absorption. He has shown that a constant stream of ait is necessary 
for the accumulation of bromide in potato tissue. That aeration results in a 
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greater intake of both, ions of annnonium chloride has been mentioned previously 
by the author (1933). If the above suggestion is correct it will be evident that 
factors that cause a prolonged decrease of the rate of absorption of an ion by 
tissue in closed air systems will also decrease the amounts ultimately entering. 
There is then here no evidence that salt absorption does not take place through 
a membrane. 

The second suggested factor can be explained in relation to Kahho’s coUoid 
precipitation theory. The kations used will increase or decrease the intake of 
ammonium by increasing or decreasing the permeability of the plasmatic 
membrane. According to Kahho (1921) this change in permeability results from 
monovalent salts causing a greater dispersion^ and divalent or trivalent salts 
bringing about coagulation, of the colloids constituting the membrane. 

It was thought possible at one time that antagonism could be explained on 
the grounds of adsorption of ions by the protoplasm. Thus if they are adsorbed 
it would be expected that on the introduction of another salt to a single salt 
solution not only would there be a mutual hindrance to intake but a permanent 
decrease owing to the appropriation, by the second salt, of some of the adsorp¬ 
tive surface. This decrease would be solely due to the operation of the com¬ 
petitive factor. The operation of the second factor could be explained as 
follows. The extent of intake of ions will depend on the area of the adsorbing 
surface, while the coagulation of the cell colloids by divalent and trivalent 
salts will decrease the surface area available for adsorption so that the amounts 
entering will be reduced. Monovalent salts, on the other hand, bring about a 
greater dispersion of the adsorbent with an increase in surface area and conse¬ 
quent intake of ions. Now although this explanation seemed quite feasible 
as applied to the experiments described in the earlier study it will be at once 
obvious that adsorption alone cannot adequately account for the results 
described in this paper. When tissue is immersed in a solution of a salt, 
adsorption of the kation would be expected to take place, and a corresponding 
area of adsorptive surface lost to the kation of the salt in which the tissue is 
subsequently immersed. Hence, in the experiments described above, subse¬ 
quent immersion in ammonium chloride should give less intake of ammonium 
than when the two salts are present in the same solution, for under the latter 
conditions the ammonium ion is ioitially present to exert its competitive powers. 
In no experiment was this so ; always the direct opposite was found. 

It has been shown by Briggs (1932) that it is possible to account for #10 
intake of salts by plant ti^ue on the basis of interchange erf ions-—kWfenio 
between the external solution and cytoplasm, and amonio betweaqi &e extermd 
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solution and the cell sap. Attention has been drawn previously (Asprey, 
1933) to the fact that lithium only causes an increase in the intake of ammonium 
from a mixed solution of these salts when it also causes an increase in the 
exosmosis of substances from the tissue. This fact may be related to the 
above possibility. 

It is evident from the work of Ingold (1931) that the previous treatment of 
potato tissue with potassium, increases, and with calcium, decreases, the subse¬ 
quent exosmosis of electrolytes by the tissue into conductivity water. From 
Ingold^s data, taking the exosmosis in the control experiment, in which the 
tissue was previously treated with conductivity water, as 1, the mean value 
after treatment with calcium and potassium chlorides has been calculated 
and is given in Table V. The method used by Ingold for the previous treatment 

Table V.—^The exosmosis of eleotrol 3 rtes into conductivity water from potato 
tissue after previous treatment with solutions of potassium and calcium 
chlorides and conductivity water, that into the latter being taken as 1. 
(From Ingold’s data.) 


Time in hours. 

Exosmosis in arbitrary units. 

CaCla. i 

i 

KCl. 

1 

Conductivity water. 

2*6 

0*78 

1-42 

1 

6-5 

0-75 

1-46 

1 

8*6 

0-80 

1-53 

1 

Mean. 

0-78 

1-47 

1 


of the potato tissue was slightly difierent from ours, nevertheless a comparison 
of these values with the ammonium absorption numbers of the two salts shows 
that the salts in question have a remarkably similar effect both on subsequent 
exosmosis and subsequent absorption of ammonium by the tissue. This 
rather seems to indicate that when the passage out of ions from the tissue is 
increased, absorption would likewise be increased, and vice versa. To the 
author the relationship existing between these two phenomena seems significant 
and to provide further evidence that ionic interchange takes place, at least 
with kations. If this is so, such interchange will be an important factor in 
salt absorption and antagonistic action, and it may be that the value of the 
ammonium absorption number of a salt depends ultimately on whether the 
salt tends to increase or decrease the rate of exosmosis of electrolytes into the 
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exberxxal solution. If salt absorption does depend on ionic interctange then 
increase or decrease in the rate of salt absorption could be brought about by 
the alteration of the permeability of a protoplasmic membrane in the manner 
suggested by Kahho. There is here, however, no evidence as to whether the 
membrane should be regarded as the whole of the cytoplasm or a superficial 
layer of it. 

The terms “ antagonistic action ” and “ antagonism are generally employed 
to express the effect that one substance has on the absorption of another when 
present in the same solution and they have tended to imply that this always 
results in a reduction of intake to a degree dependent on the nature of the 
substances used. It has been shown, however, that in some cases an increase 
in the intake of one of the participants may be brought about (Asprey, 1933). 
The work of Raber (1917) also seems to point to the fact that cases exist in 
which one salt may increase the toxicity of another. For this apparent 
reverse antagom'sm he has suggested the name synergy.*’ However, if the 
explanation of antagonistic action outlined above is accepted, there seems no 
reason further to complicate the terminology by introducing a new name for 
this apparently anomalous behaviour. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor J. Walton 
for fadlitating the work in many ways and also to Professor W. Stiles for his 
continued interest and helpful criticism. 


(1) The absorption of atiamonium ions by potato tissue can be greatly 
aK»ed by the previous immersion of the tissue in various salts. Sodium, 
p6%»um, and lithium chlorides increase, while calcium, m^nesium, and 
chlorides decrease, the subsecjuent intake of ammonium as compared 
treated with dmtffled water. The increase c^aused^^ 
than with eitirer sodium or potasrium chloride. ^ 


"^ 2 ) me 



between tl^ ai^iption of ammonium by 
constant, at least up 
a that has hmi 
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(4) Evidence is brouglit forward tiiat is not inconsistent with, the idea that 
salt absorption by storage tissue is dependent on ionic interchange. 

(5) So far as it provides an explanation of how the permeability of a plasmatic 
membrane may be altered, the colloid precipitation theoiy receives support 
from this work. 
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By L. Ohalk, l>.Ph., and M. M. Chattaway, M.A. (Imperial Forestry Institute, 

Oxford). 


(Communicated by R. S. Troup, F.R.S.—Received February 8, 1933.) 

,Jn oer^n woods, whose rays have extensive uniseriate margins, an individual 
ma^^ cell may sometimes be modified, by the perforation of its 
aide. w*dk, to connect two vessel segments on opposite sides of the ray. 
iea^sem do® not appea* to have been peeviotialy described though it is 
no, Tjrnmmom ; it has beeai observed by the authors in woods of 
napi^ wiiefy sSpaEsted fiamffi®. It is limited to woods with particular types 
<rf ray siiittctere, but its occurrence seems to be primarily deter- 

by •fte maimed fe* whidbi the vesstis develop. 

; re^.eeis wMA' j^peared to have soalarifbrm perforations in the 
^feWsfiA were fii^ 'olsSfved by ^e authors in the wood Of Laoist&na aggre- 
gt^mt (Bag.) Eodby. (Ihc^easaacfese) ; exAnoination of macerated material, 
I;, haa shown that the side walls of these otils are exactly sirailar to the end 
of the vessel segments, and though it has not been possible to demCW' 
^sate the absesioe oi a membrane, the authors are convinced from a 
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study of the sections, that these walls are actuafly perforated, and that each 
forms a link between two vertical series of vessel segments. The course of 
the vessel is unusual; instead of continuing up and down between the rays, 
it periodically passes obliquely through a ray, and continues on the other side. 
The ray is usually umseriate at the point at which it is crossed, and the ray 
cell involved becomes slightly swollen, rather in the manner of an oil or mucilage 
cell but without visible contents. The lateral walls are perforated, so that the 
cell resembles a very short vessel segment, and presumably functions as such. 
From the position and shape of these cells, however, it is clear that they have 
been derived from ray initials and not jEcom fusiform initials. Attention was 
first drawn to this phenomenon by the presence of scalariform bars in the 



Fig. 1 .—Macerated materiaL a and 6, ray cells of Lmistema aggregatum Bnsby, showing 
scalarifonn perforations; c, d and e, Pt^dkopekdvm anc&ps Oliv., with simple per¬ 
forations. (X 115.) 


wiJfe qf cdk which, from their shape, appeared at first s^ht to be oil or mucalage 
oaHs^ simple perforations in such cells are obviously more easily overlooked, 
and it not until a special search was made that they were found to be by 
no and to occuT in woods of Several different fanadli^. 

In the ftdlo^ing account of these cells, two woods in which they are numerous. 
have be® elected description, Lamtema oggregaMm (Berg.) Bnsby;^ im 
wJdoh the peribralions are scalarifonn, and Pty<Aopetdhm 


(OfaM^ese), m whi^ tikey ai 5 e rimple. The simple perforatior^ in 
shown in Recalls are drawn 

mailerial, and the be mm cm 
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Kg. 2 shows outline drawings of two pieces of tissue from macerated material. 
The position of a perforated ray cell relative to adjacent vessel segments in 
Lawtema, is shown in A. A vessel segment ct lies over some ray cells, the ray 
is passed through, and the vertical course of the vessel is continued by the 
segment a' on the other side of the ray; the ray cell b shows two scalariform 
perforatioiiLS coinciding with those of the vessel segments a and ^ . Kg. 2, B, 
shows a fflTYiilaT piece of tissue from Ptychopetalum ; the vessel segment a lies 



maiteriid. Groups of uuseparated ray cells and vessel segments; 
• agiregcriximt Eusby; B, Ptyohopekikm cmo&ps OKv. (a) Vessel segment, 

(&) pocfoarated ray odl, (c) ordinary ray cells. (X 76.) 


* Wiita mj e, at b tiiece is a ray vsith two ample pecfotaiaons; 
tlie f^9!i»tioa see& at tib.e lower i^us of the microscope (shown with a dotted 
iki$^.4IW0uies wit& tiiat of the underlying vessel segment. 

sM^eated ps^tesbd m whida. the mdividual elements have not been oom- 
i^paaai®d>‘ofleto p€«sible to observe the perforated ray cell in 
heiriTeeB €ie ^o vessel s^ments, bat in longitudinal sections, <me or 
vessel s^oamts is tisaally missing, and consequently the true 
# ijte pheoiommon may ea^ be overlooked. 

M ss^sHMio!^ perforatioiis are not conspicuous but are easily distin- 
^Ijs^ed a search is omde for thmi. 3 illustrates cross sections thro ug h 
""^s^iseed ef Xoctsfema (A) and Pti^Aopetahm (B); the ends of tvro segmenlB of 
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the same vessel can be seen separated by a perforated ray cell. In fig. 3, A, 
bars of the scalariform perforations and in B, the rims of the simple perfora¬ 
tions are visible. In both drawings it is clear that the perforated ray cells 
are much larger radially than the normal ray cells, but are only slightly wider 
tangentially. 

The change in the course of a vessel from one side of a ray to the other, and 
the linking up of the laterally displaced vessel segments by a cell of the ray, 
are most clearly seen in tangential section, and are illustrated in fig. 4, B, 
Fig. 4, A, shows a similar lateral displacement of the vessel segments in 
Ladstema, but only one vessel segment and one perforation into the ray cell 



om be seen; on the other side of the ray the section passes through a cell 
ef/the ivasioentric wood parenchyma and not through the vessel itsdf. 

The perforated ray cells are most conspicuous, and the details of the perfora- 
ticmSi«mi0Si seen, on the radial section, but the tangential displacement 
of ;tti6 s€|gmealts usoally prevents the inclusion of both s^m^ts in the 
same naihil a^tfeii;; nnd fee continuation of the vessel on the opposite sid^ nf 
the my ipddpm evident; it is, however, often possible to,see 


both pe 
1 . The 1 


in fee ray cell, fig. 5D. 

® odte are scalariform where fee end^ 
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usually also simple, but may occasionally be soalariform. In both cases the 
scalaiiform perforations in the ray cells show a marked tendency to irregularity, 
of the iype shown in fig. 6. This type of perforation is particularly common in 
assodiation with vessels with simple perforations, for example, in the Rubiaoese 
and some of the Euphorbiaceae. 



Perforated ray oeDs have been found in the following woods;— 

Apoq^nao^ . Funtumia afncam ?tapif 

' . , , 0omoma kamassi E. Mey. 

)i I ii''c f ^ ^ ^ 'f , t ' r 

^dorOaderm specma Benth.| 

• I - . ,.V- » 0 rmMfiora J&oq.f 

Ajs&cese , . scmcMfolia Linden and Andrd.f 

CWycandiaoeffi. *Cod^r^imfiondmJj.'\ 

CbpifoBacese . Lomo&^a spjf 


* Perfoiated ray ceils extremely common, 
t Correlated with herharitun material. 
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Ite. Irregidar perfora,tions into ray cells, in sp. 

(Eupliorbiacese)» (X 150.) 


i > - “ 


Celasteace®. 0<mim cwpenm L. var. 

„ c^ocm (Thunb) 0, Kuntze * 

Cdastrus sp. 

.i(EkBod&idron austrtiie Veat. 
Mwwymus eufopcem L.* 


) i f, , ' , 

''ili_ L 




PleuToSf^Ua wvgWk Wight and Arn* 



i.-' ','1 

^T| ''c4f'i V' 



Gardn. 


ia c^ricma t. 


f bpfe^o6o^r^^ zenkeri Gilg.* 
I ^ 


* (tested witk heirbadtun material. 
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Lacistemacese 


Malpighiaceae 
Olacaceee .,. 


Perforated Ray Cells. 

"^Lacistema aggregatum (Berg.) Eiisby.f 

* „ pediceUatum Standl.t 

* „ nema Macbr.f 

* „ rosediscum Macbr.f 

Byrsonima crassifoUa H.B. and K.f 

Cmla edulis Baill.f 


^Ptychopetalum anceps Oliv.f 
'^StroTnhosiajavanica Blmne. 


Passifloracese . Androsiphonia adeanostegia Stapf.f 

Rubiacese . AvS/rrlicea howhamm Gmel. 


„ racemosa K. Scliitm. 

^CantJdum ventosum (L.) S. Moore, 
Calycophyllum mndidissimum D.C. 

„ sprmeanum {Benth.) K. Sebum, 
*Gorynanthe pachyceras K. Scbum.f 
Diphspora viridiflora D.C. 

Gardenia coronaria Bucb.f 
latifolia Soland, 

,, sessiUflora Wall.f 
GiiettardiafoUacea Standl.f 
^Eeimia pulcheUa E, Sebum. 

Ixora parmjlora Vahl, 

LucuUa gratiBsma Sweet.f 
Mitroffyna parviflora Kortb. 

Perdagonia macrophylla Bentb. 

^Posogmria latifoKa Eoem and Scbult.f 
^Psychotria gramdis Sw.f 
Randia sp.f 

*RondeleUa huddleioides Bentb.f 
,, cooperi Standl.t 
Rudgea thyrdflora Donn. Smi1ib.f 
Sudemgia sp.f 


voii- oxin.—B. 


H 
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*Tmgueria grisewm Ridl. 

Vcmgueriopsis discolor Robyns.f 
Warsoeuneszia cocdnea KlotzBch-t 

Gasearia dmTdagd Gilg.f 
„ prcBcox Gris. 

* 

J3 

HomaMum smythei Hutch, and Dak.f 
Ribes glaoiale Wall. 

"^Turpinia pomifera D.C. 

Symphcos spicata Roxb.f 
Amphirrhox hngifoUa Spreng.f 

* Perforated ray cells extremely common, 
t Correlated with herbarium material. 

This list covers a considerable range of families, which are widely separated 
phylogenetically, and the woods themselves exhibit a corresponding diversity 
of structure. Even in a single species there may be great differences in the 
number of perforated ray cells in different specimens, which suggests that the 
occurrence of this phenomenon is due not so much to constant anatomical 
feature characteristic of the species, but rather to more variable characters 
such as the orientation of the oambial initials and daughter cells. 

Assuming the simultaneous formation of two vessel segments on opposite 
sid;es of a ray, it is comparatively easy to visualiae the perforation of the ray 
cel to connect them, but it is extremely difficult to explain why the vessel 
segments should be so placed. Priestley (1932) has recently shown that in 
certain trees the differentiation of the vessels proceeds downwards, and it 
would appw, therefore, that the development of any undifferentiated cell into 
a vessel segment dq>ends on the presence of a vessel segment above. If the 
end wall of the low^ differentiated vessel segment happens to be contiguous 
with a ray cell, it is possible that a perforation will be formed into the ray cell, 
and that this cdl will, in turn, form a perforation on the opposite waU, and so 
lead to the differ^tiation of a further vessel segment on the opposite side of 
the ray. 

Although the woods in which this phenomenon occurs are from such widely 
distributed families and exhibit such a range of structure, it is evident that 
they must have some conamon features which are associated with the occurrence 
of prorated ray cells; such features are to be found in the rays and vessels. 



Rubiaceae—(contd.) 


Samydacese 


Saxifragaceae 
Staphyleaceae 
Symplocaceae 
Violaceae ... 
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Tlie rays are always high, and have miiseriate margins of many cells, and it is 
amongst these marginal cells that the perforations usually occur ; in only two 
woods were perforated ray cells observed in multiseriate parts of the ray, 
fig. 7. In the woods in which the perforated ray cells are most numerous the 
rays range from 1 to 10 mm. high and are mostly higher than 3 mm.; where 
the perforated ray cells are less numerous the rays are usually rather lower. 
The vessels are mostly small to very small, the tangential diameter of the 
largest vessels ranging from 50 (x to 100 p.. In a few woods the maximum 
diameter of the vessels was as high as 
130 p. The end walls of all the vessels 
are markedly oblique. The marginal cells 
of the rays are often extremely high, up 
to 240 p, but it is noticeable that they 
are distinctly shorter in the woods where 
perforated ray cells are less numerous. It 
would appear, therefore, that the factor 
of importance ’ in determining the fre¬ 
quency of perforated ray cells is not the 
actual dimensions of the marginal ray 
cells or of the vessels, but their relative 
proportions; in all the woods it is possible 
to find ray cells which are higher than 
the tangential diameter of the largest 
vessels. 

These features are not confined to mj 
particular systematic group, which may Fig. n.^Tangential section. Vessel seg- 
explain the occurrence of the phenomenon m^ts separated by two perforated 

what sporadic occurrence within the 

families is less easily explained. Though absence of perforated ray cells from 
many of the genera and species can be accounted for on anatomical grounds 
their absence from others cannot be so explained, and it would appear tibat 
there must be some other factor, which has so far not been observed, which 
determines the perforation of the ray cells. 

It is difilcult to show any phylogenetic connection between tiie femilies in 
which this phenomenon occurs, but it is su^estive that most of the woocfe (47 
out of 62 genera) belong to the Cdastcales and its ofEshoots, as st^ested by 
Hutchbson (1926)* ' - 
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Summary, 

(1) An unusual type of ray cell was first observed in Ladstema aggregatum, 
the side walls being perforated and connecting two vertical series of vessel 
segments on opposite sides of a ray. Similar cells were subsequently observed 
in 74 species from 17 families. 

(2) The anatomy of these woods is discussed in relation to the occurrence 
of this type of cell. 
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Thrombase—Its Preparation and Properties. 

By John Mellanby, F.E.S. 

(From the Physiological Laboratory, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London.) 
(Received February 12, 1933.) 


The preparation and properties of thrombase (fibrin ferment) were first 
described by Schmidt (1872). Serum was treated with 20 volumes of alcohol, 
and the mixture allowed to react for at least a fortnight and preferably for 
three months. The precipitate was dried over sulphuric acid and extracted 
with water. This aqueous extract, added to a liquid containing fibrinogen 
and paraglobulin, which did not coagulate spontaneously (i.e., hydrocele 
fluid), rapidly produced coagulation. According to Schmidt the reaction was 
due to a ferment since the rapidity of coagulation was profoundly influenced 
by the amount of the solution added, although the total fibrin separated 
remained constant in amount. 


Since that time a considerable amount of work has been done to investigate 
the phenomena observed in blood coagulation. As a result two distinct 
hypotheses have been advanced as to the place of thrombase in blood coagula¬ 
tion : (u) thrombase is the final cause of blood coagulation, and (6) thrombase 
is the result and not the cause of blood coagulation. The first hypothesis has 
been adopted by many observers notably Howell (1910), Bordet (1920) and 
Kckering (1928). The second hypoth^ was originally put forward by 
Wooldridge (1886) who regarded blood coagulation as caused by the union of 
two antagonistic colloids obtained respectively from the blood and the tissues. 
This hypothesis has been adopted by Mills (1921), who considers that the 
action of thrombase only enters into the coagulation process in the concluding 
stages—tiiat is, after a portion of the fibrinogen of the blood has reacted with 
a tissue prot^ to form fibrin. Nolf (1905) regards thrombase as an incomplete 
form of fibiSn which is changed into the complete form by union with fibrmog^ 
The chief dxperkhental evidence in favour of the hypothesis of the secOiids^ 
part played by Itoombstse in*blood coagulation is the fact that 


an^ many other observer have failed to produce intravskcular 
when thrombase sblutdois ar# ijrferoduced into the Mood 
animai 'Thfe result a]^eam;to, prove ^Hiat 
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normal coagulation of blood in vivo whatever effects it may produce in vitro. 
In this paper I shall show that the negative results of Schmidt and other 
observers were due to the feeble activity of their thrombase preparations and 
that the intravenous injection into a rabbit of 2 mg. of thrombase (prepared 
as subsecjuently described) quickly causes intravascular coagulation and 
deatL I propose therefore to adopt the view that the formation and action 
of thrombase are essential factors in the coagulation of blood both in the 
living animal and outside of the body. 


(1) The Preparation cf Thrombase from MammaUan Blood. 

The method I have adopted for the preparation of thrombase is based on 
three observations: (1) prothrombase is associated with fibrinogen in its 
predpitations, (2) prothrombase may be separated from precipitated fibrinogen 
by treatment with a dilute solution of calcium bicarbonate, and (3) prothrom¬ 
base spontaneously changes into thrombase under certain conditions. 

The method for the preparation of prothrombase from oxalated ox blood 
has been described in detail in a previous paper (Mellanby, 1930). In Section 
A (d) of riiis paper (p. 273) the precipitation of prothrombase from solution by 
the addition of HA 1 pet cent, until the reaction is approximately pa 5'3 is 
described. The prothrombase may be obtained as a compact ma ss by spiiming 
m a high speed centrifuge. If this precipitate be dried at once, by means of 
acefeooe, a stable prothrombase preparation is obtained. If, however, the 
fluid be pouted from the precipitate and the sli^tly moist prothrombase be 
lefli in the centrifuge tube for 24 hours it is converted spontaneously into a 
highly active thrombase. It may then be dried by means of acetone and 
preserved in an active condition for several months without deterioration. 
Ihe average activity of thrombase prepared in this way is that O-l mg. 
coagulates 1 c.c. of oxalated plasma at 38® C. in 10 seconds. 

This crude thrombase preparation may be purified by dissolving it in NaCl 
0-5 per cent,, keej^ the reaction of the solution neutral by the cautious 
addition of alkali (the crude enzyme powder has a definite acidic reaction). 
The undissolv^ reridue is spun off and the clear fluid acidified to pa 6 by the 
addition of HA 1 per cent. An inactive precipitate is produced, the enzyme 
remaiim:^ in solution. This precipitate is removed by spuming and the 
thrombase is precipitated from solution by the addition of four volumes of 
a^ne. He precipitate is sprm off, washed twice with dry acetone and 
,dried m a vacuum dedccator. 
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Thie following is tlie description of an experiment illnstratirig this latter 
procedure for tlie purification of thrombase. 

200 mg. of spontaneously activated crude thrombase (acetone dried) were 
extracted with 20 c.c. NaCl 0-6 per cent, for 30 minutes. As solution pro¬ 
ceeded the reaction was adjusted to 7 by the cautious addition of ISTagCOg. 
The undissolved residue was spun off and re-extracted with NaCl 0*5 per 
cent, until no more thrombase passed into solution. The active extracts were 
mixed and made up to 100 c.c. with NaCl 0*6 per cent. (0*02 c.c. of this 
thrombase extract coagulated 1 c.c. of oxalated ox plasma in 20 seconds), 
1*6 c.c. of HA 1 per cent, was added to 100 c.c. of thrombase extract (the 
reaction became p^ 6). The precipitate produced was spun off. It contained 
only a trace of thrombase. The clear fluid was added to four volumes of acetone 
and the thrombase was precipitated. After 10 minutes the precipitate was 
spun off, washed twice with dry acetone, and dried in a vacuum desiccator. 
The weight of the final product was 120 mg. and the activity was such that 
0*01 mg. coagulated 1 c.c. of oxalated plasma in 30 seconds. 


(2) Thrombase and Intravascular Coagylation. 


In 1886 Wooldridge described a series of experiments in which he produced 
either intravascular coagulation or negative phase blood after the intravenous 
injection of tissue extract into animals. A simple explanation of these 
apparently divergent results has been given in a previous paper (Mellanby, 
1909). A rapid injection of tissue extract (thromboHnase) leads to a rapid 
formation of fibrin and hence intravascular coagulation results; a slow 
injection of tissue extract leads to a slow formation of fibrin the filaments of 
which do not coalesce but retract on to the walls of the blood vessels. In this 
latter condition the resultant blood does not clot when shed since it contains 
no fibiinogfen. 

BVom the observations recorded below it is clear that intravascular coagu¬ 
lation can be readily produced by the intravenous injection of thrombase and: 
that the negative r^ults of previous workers were due to the feeble activities 
of their thrombase preparations:— 


(a) Rabbit 1925 gmmsw 3 mg. of thrombase dissolve in 5 c.c, 
solution were injected into tbe mar^nal vein of the .ear^ . ®e 
died within 7 mkmt^ and showed intravaacdbr ^ 
pEAd amd vcha the dot exfcOT^ig 
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(&) Eabbit 2060 grains. 1-5 mg. of thrombase dissolved in 6 c.c. Ringer 
solution were injected into tbe marginal vein of tbe ear. Witbin 2 
minutes tbe animal died. Tbe vena cava and botb ventricles were 
completely blocked witb a dense clot. 

A series of immunization experiments were carried out to determine wbetber 
permanently delayed blood coagulability could be produced by repeated 
injections of tbrombase. Tbe immediate effect of a small intravenous injection 
of tbrombase is to augment tbe coagulability of tbe blood; this is followed 
within 20 minutes by a marked negative phase; then tbe coagulability of tbe 
blood returns to normal after a few hours. But even after tbe repeated 
injection of TDim'Tnal quantities of thrombase over a period of several weeks 
tbe rapid injection of 2 or 3 mg. of thrombase invariably produced intra¬ 
vascular coagulation and death. Rb permanent change in tbe coagulability 
of tbe blood nor any immunity against thrombase could be produced by 
experimental immunization. 


(3) The Properties of Thrombase. 

The spetafio t^ for tbrombase is its capacity to coagulate a solution of 
fibrinogm containing an excess of a soluble oxalate. In this paper plasma 
obtained from ox blood, to which potassium oxalate has been added to tbe 
extent of 0*2 per cent., is used as a test for thrombase. 

There is no criterion of tbe purity of this preparation except tbe high uniform 
activity of a number of products obtained from different speobnens of fresh 
exited ox plasma. 

(a) The Oomparative Activities of Thrombase ard vcmous 8mhe Tenoms .— 
The venoms of certain viperine snakes possess tbe property of coagulating 
oxalated plaana—in fact these venoms contain tbrombase in addition to 
thrir other toxic treats. Some of tbe venoms possess considerable coagulating 
activity and such venoms may produce death by intravascular coagulation. 
It was of inters therefore to compare this property of snake venoms witb 
tliat of a thrombase preparation. Comparable solutions containing 0*5 mg., 
mg. and 0*01 mg. of tbe voioms and tbrombase were made up and added 
m vmr^h^ anmtmts to 1 o.b. df oxalated plasma at 38® 0. 

®he rioombase preparation was more than four times as active as tbe venom 
•(# tibe various varieties of Lameohtim, and twice as active as that of tbe 
Mo^eiMs SetUatiis. 
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Table L 

Coagulation times for 1 c.e. of plasma. 



Thrombase, 

L. 

atrox. 

L. 

casedlutus. 

L. 

alternatus. 

NotecMs 

scutatus. 

0*05 mg... 

9 secs. 

40 secs. 

90 secs. 

10 mins. 

S5 secs. 

3*3 mins. 

40 secs. 

4 mins. 

20 secs. 

1*5 mins. 

O’Ol mg. 



(6) SohMlity.—'Sx^^]Aj prepared tkrombase is a white amorphous powder 
freely soluble in water. Thrombase which has been kept in the dried state 
for some weeks may take an appreciable time to dissolve, although in the dry 
state it retains its activity for a considerable period of time without loss. 

(o) Composition .—solution of thrombase gives the following protein 
colour reactions—^Biuret, Xanthoproteic and Mllon. The glyoxylic reaction 
may be faintly positive. The product contains sulphur but no phosphorus. 
The absence of phosphorus is important in view of the assumed phosphatide 
nature of thrombokmase and the possible relation of this kinase to thrombase. 

(d) Destruction by Heat —^Thrombase was dissolved in water, the solution 
was divided into three parts and adjusted to the reactions of 6, 7 and 8. 
Portions of these solutions were heated to 40° 0., 50° C. and 60° C. for 5 minutes, 
cooled, and their activities determined by observing the time taken for 0 • 1 c.c. 
of each solution (containing 0*026 mg. of thrombase) to coagulate 1 c.c. of 
oxalated plasma at 38° C. Thie figures in Table II were obtained. 

Table II. 


Coagulation after heating the thrombase solutions to— 



40^0. 

1 50° 0. 

60° 0. 


20 secs. 

25 secs. 

No coagulation 

Ps, ^ 


22 „ 

w 

psB 

20 „ 

Ho coagulation 



, Bj* 0 mbi®e Is desstajqjred Jdtrar beating to 60° 0. for 6 wlatfeytar' 

reaction of tbe fioid in 'wbicit it is oonfwned. . In an a&abso, 

»mm at 50° C. It is evident 
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duration of heating. The period of heating (6 minutes) was chosen since it 
allows a definite time for the effect of the increased temperature to manifest 
itsdf. 

(e) IHdIym .—^Thrombase slowly dialyses through a collodion membrane. 
This fact lie demonstrated by suspending a collodion tube containing a 
solution of thrombase in a vessel containing oznlated plasma, at a temperature 
of 38° 0. After 2 hours a definite coagulum may be seen on the outer side of 
the membrane in contact with the plasma and the layer of fibrin progressively 
increases as the duration of dialysis is prolonged. Slow dialysis through a 
collodion membrane into distilled water may be demonstrated, but the quantity 
of thrombase demonstrable in the dialysate is never large, since the rate of 
destruction in a watery solution approsimates to the rate of dialysis through 
the membrane. 

(f) DestmOion by Add and AlMi.—Tbxomhase is readily destroyed by acid 
and alkali. The addition of acid to a thrombase solution in water results in 

, its precipitation in an active form. K, however, an excess of acid be added 
to the solution to redissolve the precipitate then on bringing back the reaction 
to the neutral point the reprecipitated thrombase has entirely lost its coagu¬ 
lating action. These effects can be demonstrated by adding gradually 0 • 1 c.c. 
of 0*1 IT HCl to 1 c.c. of a solution of thrombase in water. 

, The addition of NaOH to a thrombase solution does not precipitate it but 
after adding th» alkdi to the extent of O-01 IT the thrombase activity is not 
recovered on neatralization. 

The d^Etrufition of thrombase by 0*01 IT hydrochloric acid or sodium 
hydroxide Slustrates the inherent fragility of the enzyme complex, since the 
of the inactivated thrombase when xeprecipitated is not different 
from that of the original thrombase preparation. 

(y) Predfito^on hy Acetone, Alcohol and Anvmonmm The 

psedptafaon of thrombase from a solution in NaCl 0‘5 per cent, by acetone has 
been deastibed in the method of preparation. In this precipitation it is 
advisable to add the enzyme solution to the acetone to ensure rapid flocculation. 
It at difficult to ppeeapitate thrombase dissolved in water by means of acetone, 
in fact the volume of i^one has to be so large that the formation of a pre- 
ci^feiffee w difficult ixt observe. 

« ^aite facts hold good for isdcohol predpitation. Large volumes of absolute 
.^cdhol aate unaWs to predpitate from solution thrombase dissolved in water. 

thrombase di^lved in NaCl 0-6 per cent, is readily precipitated when 
■added to four volumes of dried absolute alcohol. 
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Tkrombase is precipitated from solution by full saturation ■with, ammonium 
sulphate. The precipitated thrombase is found to have preserved its activity 
when redissolved. Thrombase, dissolved in water, is also precipitated by the 
salts of heavy metals as copper sulphate. The precipitate when redissolved 
in dilute NagCOg is found to have preserved its original activity, 

(4) The Action of Thromhase on Plasma. 

A series of experiments were carried out to determine the relation of the 
time of coagulation of plasma by thrombase to (a) the quantity of thrombase 
added, (&) the degree of dilution of the plasma, and (c) the temperature of the 
reacting fluids. 

(a) The Relation of the Time of Coagidation to the Quantity of Thrombase .— 
Generally speaking the time of coagulation is inversely proportional to the 
amount of thrombase added—the same proportionality being observed as in 
the coagulation of milk by gastric or pancreatic rennins. 

Varying quantities of thrombase were added to 1 c.c. of oxalated plasma 
the volume being kept constant by the addition of NaCl 0*5 per cent. The 
coagulation times given in Table III at 38^^ 0. were observed. 


Table m. 


Plasma. 

NaOl 0*5 per cent. 

Tlurombase. 

Coagulation time. 

c.o. 

c,c. 

c.c. 

secs. 

1 

0*05 

005 

135 

1 

0-9 

0-1 

60 

1 

0-8 


26 

1 

0*6 


15 

1 

0-2 


8 

1 

00 

1-0 

6 


These figures show that the times of coagulation are inversely proportional 
to the amounts of enzyme added except in the first and last experiments. 
"When the time of coagulation extends beyond 3 minutes the inverse relation 
is lost, the time of coagulation being prolonged out of proportion to the quantity 
of enzyme added. Similarly it is difficult to get a less coagulation thnO thsm 

m ... » H T T * h ' ji'' ' ' > 


time takea lox tke to associate itsell with the fibaciirage^ 

. (b) The If^temee JXhOio^ ef Plasma on Time " 

thrombaw maxfeinw 
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cent, prolongs the time of coagulation to a degree proportionate to the dilution. 
This statement does not hold true for high dilutions of plasma. 

Three series of e^eriments were carried out in which the final dilutions of 
the plasma thrombase mi 2 :tiures were 4 c.c., 6 c.c., and 8 c.c. respectively, 
these volumes being made by the addition of the necessary quantities of 
NaCl 0'5 per cent. In every experiment 1 c.c. of plasma was present and the 
thrombase was varied from 0 • 1 c.c. to 0 • 6 c.c. The strength of the thrombase 
solution was such that 0*1 c.c. contained 0 • 01 mg. thrombase. The coagulation 
times, Table IV, at 38° 0. were observed. 


Table IV. 


Plasma. 

Thromlmse. 

0*5 per cent. 
NaCl. 

Coagulation times for volumes of— 

j 4 c.c. 

6 c.c. 

8 c.o. 

C.O. 

o.c. 




secs. 

secs. 

secs. 

1 

0-1 




150 

266 (a) 

430 (6) 

1 

0-2 


Up to 


75 

96 

220 (C) 

1 

0-3 


^ reqtiired < 


48 

70 

92 

1 

0*4 


volume 


35 

47 

76 

1 

0*5 

-J 



27 

40 

54 


In each series of e 25 )eriments the law of the inverse proportionality between 
the times of coagulation and the amount of thrombase added may be seen to 
hold except for the high dilutions of thrombase (a, 6, c). A comparison shows 
that the times of coagulation are proportionate to the degrees of dilution. 
Thus Btqjpose we take the average of the product of the time of coagulation 
and the quantity of enzyme in each experiment (excluding a, 6, c in which the 
thrombase is so dilute that the inverse relation between the quantity of thrombase 
and the time of coagulation is lost) we get the results given in Table V. 

How 144:197 : 282:; 4; 6-6:7-8, or, as an average approximation, the 
times of coagulation ate directly proportional to the degrees of dilution of the 
plasma thrombase mixtures. 

• (c) The TmfeMmre A fall of temperature diminishes the rate 

of coagulation of plasma by thrombase, but even at 0° C. coagulation may 
tak:e ]^aoe lapiffly in the presQiee of 4 large amount of enzyme. Above 60° 0, 
the rate of coagulation is diniin&hed owing to the destruction of the enzyme. 
The figures iu Table VI show the rates of coagulation of 1 o,c, of oxalated 
j^alnm at varying temperatures by 0*05 mg. and 0*026 mg. of thrombase. 
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Table V. 


Thrombase. 

Product of coagulation time and quantity of thrombase 
for volumes of— 

j 

4 C.O. 

! 

6 c.c. 

8 C.C. 

o.c. 




0-1 

150 

— (o) 

-(*) 

0-2 

150 

190 

— (c) 

0-3 

144 

210 

276 

0*4 

140 

188 

300 

0‘5 

135 

200 

270 

Average . 

1 

144 

i 

197 

282 


Table VI. 



Coagnlation times. 

Temperature. 



0*05 mg. thrombase. 

O’026 mg. thrombase. 

i 

"C. 

secs. 

secs. 

0 

78 

120 

10 

33 

60 

20 

27 

50 

30 1 

16 

26 

40 1 

10 

22 

60 

16 

35 


The’ ooxap&rativdiy small increase in the coagulation time between 30° 0. 
and 10° C. is remarkable. It is due to the feet that two distinct processes are 
involved in coagulation: (1) the action of the enzyme on the fibrinogen con- 
vertmg it into fibrin, and (2) the aggr^ation of the fibrin particles into an 
insoluble oo^igulum. R^obably the rate of enzyme action is inhibited to the 
usual decree by the fall in temperature whilst the solubility of the fibrin in tlffi 
salt solution is dimin^hed as is the c^se with all gobulins. These two tempera¬ 
ture precedes t&d to balanoe <me another—hence the cranparativdty email 
eflect of tempeBttoife ^,the proce^. ' 7, 

The figures in Table VII givmg the times of coagulatbn of plasma 
'quimti|ies of thrombt^e at #^'’^<sh 0 w that at this tempsisttittetif, 

holds , ' ' • ' "'*V' 
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Table Vn. 


Plasma. 

Thrombase. 

NaCl 0*5 per cent. 

Coagulation time. 

0.0. 

0.0. 


secs. 

1 

0*1 

0-9 

132 

1 

0-2 

0*8 

90 

1 

0-3 

0-7 

70 

1 

0-4 

0-6 

55 

1 

0 5 

0-5 

40 

1 

0-6 

0*4 

35 


(5) Tha Adsorption of Thrombose when Fibrinogen is Converted into 

Fibrin,. 

Whatever quantity of thrombase is added to oxalated plasma practically 
the whole of it disappears from the expressed fluid within a few minutes after 
the conversion of the fibrinogen into fibrin. 

Thus 1 C.C. of plasma was coagulated by 0 • 1 mg. of thrombase in 8 seconds. 
After coagulation the fibrin was removed and the thrombase activity of the 
expressed fluid (0>2 c.c.) was tested on plasma (1 c.o.) after varying times. 
AftCT 1 minute coagulation by the expressed fluid took place in 25 seconds; 
after an interval of 3 minutes no coagulation oceuraed—rthe excess of thrombase 
had entirely disappeared from the expressed fluid. This phenomenon has been 
discussed in detail in a previous paper and the normal presence of a large 
q^nthy of antithrombase in plasma has been assumed to account for the 
observed facts. In order therefore to determine the fate of thrombase when 
ilaanogen is converted into fibrin it is necessary to add the thrombase to the 
fibrira^en dissolved in sodium chloride. Under these circumstances there 
;1s no antithrombaBe present in the fibrinogen solution and any excess of 
thrombase Irft after coagulation has taken place remains intact. 

■ ■ ISamogen to® precipitated from oxalated plasma by dilution vtith 10 
•vobnnes disaied water and the addition of HA. 1 per cent, until the reaction 
vms Pe 6’6. The precipitate wasspunofl, dissolved in a volume of NaCl 0'8 

- per offlt, equal to that of the original plasma and used as the solution of 
•Srinegm in tlie follpwinig eiXperiment, Table V TTT 

.. 4 ', ^A.) T© 6 cn. of the fibrinogen solution varying quantities of thrombase 
ifete added, the total vofataes beiag kept constant by the addition of NaCl 
0*8 per sent. 

■ ^ amount of thrmnbase added was so large that coagulation 

fbofc pla<» paotiedly at once. 
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Table Vni, 


Fibrinogen, 

NaCl 0*8 percent. 

Thrombase. 

Coagulation time. 


c.c. 

c.c. 

secs. 

{a) 5 0.0. 

3 

1 

3 

<(&) 5 0.0. 

2 

2 

2 

i(c) 5 0,0,. 

1 

3 

2 

( d) 5 c.c. 

0 

4 

2 


(B) The fluids were expressed irom the fibrin in the above mixtures and the 
quantities of thrombase in these residual fluids deter3nined. 

Table IX. 


Plasma. 

Residual fluid. 

Coagulation time. 

0 . 0 , 


secs. 

1 


26 

1 


13 

1 1 


17 

1 


13 


As a first approximation and assuming the accxuracy of the inverse law of 
the time of coagulation to the quantity of enxyme present it is evident that the 
cdative quantities of the enzyme contained in the expressed fluids a, b, c and 
d is 

a :b'.e:d::li2:Z:i. 

Therefore the expressed fluids have the same ratio of thrombase content as 
was added to the origiaal fibrinogen solutions. 

Further the figures allow a simple means of calculating the amount of 
thrombase removed in each case when fibrin is formed from fibrinogen. On 
the assumption that 1 c.c. of the original thrombase solution contained 100 
units of enzyme these calculations give the results shown in Table X. 


Table X. 


, * j 

Fibdbogen. 

Thrombase added. 

Thrombase 
left in 

expressed fluid. 

Thrombase removed- 

ifol 6 0*0. 

^ tmits. 
ipo 

I ■ '• 



a 6^ * 6 Omdjht 

120 



180 

. f.' V i " 
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It is evident tbat the thxombase lost is removed with the fibrin since the 
fibrin from (d), dried and extracted with slightly acidified water (jjh 6); after 
24 hours gave a solution which readily coagulated oxalate plasma. These 
figures show that the quantity of enzyme adsorbed by the fibrin is determined 
by the original concentration of thrombase added to the fibrinogen solution 
and the preparation of thrombase by Gamgee’s (1879) method depends partly 
upon the resolution of this adsorbed thrombase ficom the fibrin by means of 
sodium chloride. 

Discussion of Bestdts. 

The hypothesis of Wooldridge that the coagulation of blood depends upon 
the union of two fibrinogens A and B to form fibrin has indicated that coagu¬ 
lation is caused by the mutual precipitation of two antagonistic colloids. Two' 
statements have been put forward by Rettger (1909) in support of this hypo¬ 
thesis : (a) the heat stability of thrombase, and (6) the direct relation between 
the weight of thrombase added to a solution of fibrinogen and the quantity of 
fibrin formed. 

(а) In regard to the heat stability of thrombase no evidence has been obtained 
that the thrombase described in this paper is otherwise than heat labile—in 
fact thrombase in a slightly alkaline medium is destroyed after heating to 
60® C. for 5 minutes. 

(б) Ko evidence has been obtained that the quantity of fibrin formed is 
idated to the amount of thrombase present when the thrombase exceeds & 
certain minimal concentration in which the time relations of coagulation obey 
iihe inverse law. In every case the whole of the fibrinogen is converted into 
fibrin. Snce O’Ol mg. of thrombase converts the whole of the fibrinogen in 
1 G.C. of plasma (about 5 mg.) into fibrin in 30 seconds it is clear that even if all 
tbe thrombase were adsorbed by the fibrin the weight formed would not be 
appacedably affected by tire wdght of thrombase—or the variation in weight 
of fibrin with vatymg wd^ts of thrombase would be within the limits of 
espeerimental muor. But when the amounts of thrombase added are so S 3 nall 
that the law of inverse proportionality no longer holds then the weight of 
fibrin appears to be detetrmined directly by the quantity of thrombase added. 
Under these dceumstanceS! the first formed fib rin adsorbs the greater part of 
^ 1 © enzyme preemt and the resultsmt slow action of the residue accompanied 
by its slow destruction determinea the joaotical cessation of coagulation. 

There are certain definite facts against the hypothesis that thrombase and 
tOhruM^mr are two antagcmrstio colloids which hy their union form fibrin. In 
fihe first place the isodectrio points of fibrinogmi and thrombase are practically 
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identical. Both, of them are precipitated at the same reaction, i,e,, 6. They 
are unable therefore to react as two antagonistic colloids. Further there is no 
direct experimental evidence that two oppositely charged colloids precipitate 
one another according to a simple law of direct proportionality such as described 
for thrombase and fibrinogen {cf, Mellanby and Anwyl-Davies, 1923). 

The quantitative facts observed in the coagulation of fibrinogen by thrombase 
are parallel to those described for the coagulation of caseinogen by gastric 
rennin or pancreatic rennin. There is one essential difference however in the 
two processes—calcium ions are necessary for the precipitation of paracasein 
as casein, whereas the formation of a fibrin gel occurs readily not only in the 
absence of Ca ions but in the presence of a considerable quantity of a soluble 
oxalate. This parallelism of the coagulating phenomena observed in milk and 
blood is shown in the identity of the following approximate laws in both cases : 
(a) the inverse proportionality between the times of coagulation and the 
qualities of enzyme added, (b) the direct relation of the time of coagulation to 
the degree of dilution of the fluid, (c) the removal of the enzyme from the 
solution in proportion to its original concentration, and (5) the recovery of the 
•enzyme from the coagulum by various solvents. Further the high potency 
of rennin as a coagulating agent has its counterpart in the activity of throm¬ 
base. As may be seen in the preceding esperimental results a concentration 
of 1:100,000 of thrombase in plasma produces coagulation in 30 seconds. 

The hypothecs which I put forward in 1908 on the action of thrombase 
a^ppears to accord with the additional facts described in this paper—thrombase 
is a proteoclastic enzyme which acts on fibrinogen splitting it into two parts, 
an insoluble protein, fibrin, which forms the coagulum and a soluble protein, 
.serum globulin, which remains in solution. 

Summary, 

(1) Thrombase may be prepared from oxalated ox blood by {a) the spon¬ 
taneous activation of prothrombase prepared in the way previously described, 
{b) the solution of this thrombase in NaCl 0-6 per cent., and (c) precipitation 
of the thrombase by four volumes of acetone. 

(2) 1 mg. of thrombase coagulates XOO c.c. of oxalate plasma in 30 seconds, 

(3) The intravenous injection of 2 mg. into a rabbit causes intravaacuia]^ 

ooagulation and death. . . 

(4) Thrombase is a protein, soluble in water. The enzyme, M 

water, slowly dialyses through a collodion membrane. It is 

0*01 IT and NaOH 0^01 K :\u 
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(6) The action of thxombase on plasma shows the following relations : {a) 
the time of coagulation is inversely proportional to the quantity of enzyme, 
and (6) the dilution of a plasma thrombase solution prolongs the time of 
coagulation to a degree proportionate to the dilution. 

(6) When fibrinogen is converted into fibrin by thrombase a quantity of 
thrombase is removed from solution in proportion to its original concentration. 
Gamgee’s method for the preparation of thrombase from fibrin depends partly 
upon the resolution of this adsorbed thrombase by NaCl 8 per cent. 

(7) The hypothesis is put forward that thrombase is a proteoclastic enzyme 
which splits fibrinogen into fibrin and serum globulin. 
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595 • 3^5 Dodecolopoda. 

A Dodecapodous Pycnogonid. 

By W. T. Calman, D.Sc., F.E.S., and Isabella Gobdon, D.Sc. 

(From the Department of Zoology, British Museum (Natural History).) 

(Received March 14, 1933.) 

Among the Pycnogonida obtained by Sir Douglas Mawson, F.E.S., on his 
latest voyage to the Antarctic is a specimen presenting the novel and remarkable 
feature of having six pairs of legs. It is of relatively gigantic size, spanning 
20 inches from tip to tip of its outstretched legs, and represents a new species 
which we propose to refer to a new genus. The purpose of this paper is to 
give a preliminary diagnosis of the genus, a brief description of the specimen 
for systematic purposes, and a discussion of its bearing on the morphology and 
phylogeny of the Pycnogonida. 

Dodecolopoda, gen. nov. 

Difiering from Decdopoda only in possessing six mstead of five trunk-somites, 
each bearing a pair of legs. 

Qmotype—Dcdecohpoda ma/wsom, sp. n.—^The afSnities of this genus are 
further discussed below* 


Dodecolopoda mmosoni, sp. n. 

Ocowrewce.—Stn. 107. Lat, 66° 46' S,, long. 62° 03' E.; on a submarine 
bank off the coast of MacEobertson Land, depth 219 m.; February 16, 1931. 
One male (Holotype). 

Description.—Trunk unsegmented but with inconspicuous inter-segmental 
grooves on dorsal surface; greatest width across second or third lateral 
processes equal to its length. Lateral processes in contact distaUy, the thme 
anterior pairs slightly longer than the three posterior (fig. 1 , a). 

CepJudon broader than long, occupying the whole space between the first 
pair of lateral processes. Ocular tubercle much less than half width of cephalon^ 
bluntly conical, wider than high. Eyes four, subequal. ^ 

Probosds three-fourths as long again as trunk, decurved disf^y ; 
cylindrical for the first third, then expanding to twice the widpi imd 
a little to the tip (fig. 1, b). . - j j / ; 
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Abdomm slender, subcylindricaJ, straaglit, reaching a little beyond middle 
of second coxa of last legs. 

CMophore rather shorter than proboscis; first segment of scape long, 
slightly ej^anded distally; second segment one-third as long as first; chela 
twice as long as second segment, with short palm and strongly arched fingers 
which cross at the points (fig. 1, b.) 

Palf of nine segments, exceeding the proboscis by the four terminal seg¬ 
ments ; second segment as long as fourth and fifth together; fourth segment, 
containing the palpal gland, slighly inflated (fig. 1, A and b). 

Oviger of ten segments with minute ternainal claw; fourth and sixth 
segments subequal, about twice as long as fifth; four terminal segments 
subequal, armed with numerous special spines set in six to nine rows. 

Legs twelve, long and stout; first pair rather shorter than the others which 
are subequal. Femur considerably shorter than the subequal tibise; tarsus 
about twice as long as the propodus, claw not quite half as long (fig. 1, o). 

On the ventral s u rface of each second coxa, in its distal third, is a minute 
genital pore, hardly to be distinguished from the sockets of the minute setse 
around it. The size and position of the pore indicate that the specimen is a 
male. 

SetcB are minute and scattered except on the longer segments of the legs 
where they are conspicuous, mostly not longer than half the diameter of the 
B^ment which bears them, and arranged in six longitudinal rows (fig. 1, o). 

Ingwies, etc. The left chelophore has been cut off near the base and the 
stump healed over. The fifth right leg has the terminal segments shorter than 
in the other legs, as if regenerated. There are small patches of encrusting 
Bc^risoa on the body and legs and the under surface of the body bears a mass 
<rf rounded grains, apparently the spawn of some animal. 


MeaswremetOs, in millimetres:— 

Lec^th of proboscis . 81*6 

Greatest width, proboscis. 6*6 

Length of trunk. 18*0 

■Width across third lateral processes . 18*0 

Length of abdomen ... 10-S 


Oom^adstm wi& offier Speeies .—^Apart from its possesdon of an additional 
l^bearing scnnite, and its much greater size, the new species differs from both 
Ihfi species of Deodopoda in having (1) the proboscis much longer r^tively to 
the 'brunk; (2) the tarsus much longer and the claw much shorter relatively 
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Ohelophore- 

Palp. 

Leg of fourth pair. 

I'irst segment . 

13*5 

Lengths of segments in order 

Totallength. 

240-3 

Second segment . . 

4’6 

from the second— 

Cox 80 (together) .. 

16-0 

Chela. 

lO'O 

15*0 

S'emur . 

48-5 



2*3 

First tibia. 

57*5 



11*5 

Second tibia. 

58-52 



3-5 

Tarsus . 

36*1 



6-8 

Propodus . 

17-0 



3-3 

Claw . 

7-0 



3-3 





3*5 




cephalon and tke chela with short palm and strongly arched fingers. In the 
long and slender first segment of the chelophoral scape it approaches D. 
cmtarctica. 

Secondary Mdcmeric ImtabUity in Pyonogonida. 

The discovery of a Pycnogonid with six leg-bearing somites does not really 
involve any important modification of the problem presented by the ten- 
l^ed species. It does, however, lay emphasis on certain aspects of that 
problem. 

It may be pointed out, in passing, that there is no reason for supposing 
Dodecolopoda to be merely an individual abnormality. That suggestion was, 
indeed, made more than once with regard to the decapodous species. Loman 
p. 723) called Bights’s Deoohpoda “ ein irrationelles Monstrum,” and 
Bouvier (190$, a, p. 17) at first regarded the possession of five pairs of legs by 
his Odossmdeis ” attiarcMca as “ une anomalio sans grande valeut.” All 
the decapodous species, however, are now represented by several, and some by 
many spedmens, and there is no reason to suppose that the holotype of out new 
spcKaes will remain unique. Burther, as already pointed out, even if we dis¬ 
regarded its additional somite and appendages, Bodeodapoda mmsoni would 
stall be distingaishable from both the known species of Deoolopoda. On the 
other hand, the possibility of an additional pair of appendages appealing as an 
iscdated variatioa or atmormality is shown by Dogiel’s (1911) description of a 
very young spe^men of Ghe^xmymrphon spimmm possessing a rudimentary 
pair of appoidages behind the fourth pair of legs. 

One of us ((Mnmn, 19(^, p. 691; 1915, p. 7) has already argued in favour of 
the view (first su^ested by Dr. &. H. Carpenter, 1906) that the decapodous 
genera of Pycnogonida present a secondary modification of the octopodous 
type, in <q>posifion to the opinion of Bouvier and others that these genera are 
primitive survivals. The fects that these three genera are widely separated 
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in the classification, that each is paired with a very similar but octopodous 
genus, and that Fenkbpycnon with its normal ” neighbour Pycnogmum are 
among the most specialized members of the group, still seem to us conclusive 
in this respect. 

Dodecolopoda, with its very close resemblance to Decohpoda, now brings the 
interesting suggestion that, once the octopodous standard was departed from, 
a state of metameric instability set in and the Pycnogonida became, to use 
Lankester’s term, “ anomomeristic.” Before the discovery of the decapodous 
species the metameric pattern of the Pycnogonida seemed to be as firmly 
established as that of Insecta or Arachnida, remaining constant throughout 
a considerable range of differences in detailed structure.* When this con¬ 
stancy had been disturbed, however, the appearance of six instead of five 
somites might represent a comparatively minor variation. 

Attention has been called (Caiman, 1915, p. 9) to the parallel presented by 
the six-gilled Elasmobranch Pliotrema and its five-gilled relative Pristiophoms 
to Pentapycon and Pycnogonum respectively. It is tempting to compare, 
similarly, Decolopoda and Dodecolopoda with the Notidanid sharks HexamJms 
and Heptanchus, although we are assured that in these the larger number of 
gill-arches is primitive and not secondary as it appears to be in PUotrema. A 
closer parallel is afforded, as Dr. Tate Regan has pointed out to us, by the 
multiplicatian of metameres in Teleostean fishes. In these, the presence of 
24 vertebras appears to be a primitive character in several lines of descmt. 
This number may be constant within a family Sparidse) or within a genus 
or a group of genera {e,g,, within the family Serranidse) and shows no variation 
between individuals. When the number is increased, however, no further 
position of stability is reached; the number of vertebrae shows diversity within 
the family or the genus, and variation within the species. 

It may not be without significance that in Decolopoda antardiwa, alone among 
the Pycnogonida, the number of segments in the palp is variable (Caiman, 
1920, p. 243 ; Gordon, 1932, pp. 11 and 130). This suggests that the metameric 
instability which we believe to have affected the trunk-somites may possiWy 
have influeneed also the segmentation of these appendages. 

Affinities of the Pyonogmida. 

The metameric pattern of the (octopodous) Pycnogonida differs from tfiat 
of the Arachnida by the presence of an additional pair of appendage 

* About 40 to 45 genera and 400 fpeoies of octopodous Pyon^oni<la sm pm, , 
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the chelophores and the first legs. At the same time their numerous re¬ 
semblances to the Axachnida—^the chelate preoral appendages, the four pairs 
of w allring -legs, the intestinal diverticula, the structure of the eyes, and many 
other details—point to an affinity with the more specialized Arachmda, not 
with a primitive stock in which the metameric pattern had not yet been defined. 
One of us (Caiman, 1929, p. 103) has hazarded the suggestion that full value 
might be given to the Arachnid resemblances of the Pycnogonida if we were 
at liberty to assume a disturbance of the metameric pattern afiecting the 
number of the cephalic metameres, similar to the disturbance which we believe 
to have affected the trunk segments in the decapodous and dodecapodous genera. 

The phylogeny of the Arthropoda, as far as it can be inferred from the 
classification of existing forms or from palaeontology, shows that such dis¬ 
turbances of an established metameric pattern must have been mfrequent. 
We believe, however, that they have occasionally happened, and that it is not 
illegitimate to invoke their aid when attempting to solve some of the more 
difficult problems of arthropodan phylogeny. 

Until 1929 palaeontology had no contribution to make to the history of the 
Pycnogonida. In that year, however. Professor E. Brofli (1929, also 1930) 
described, from the Lower Devonian roofing slates of the Hunsriick district in 
Ehenish Prussia, a fossil which he named Pa1<BopantopuSy and believed 
to be a represaitative of the Pycnogonida. We have had an opportunity of 
stuping this remarkable form, not only iu some excellent photographs of the 
type which Professor Broili has been kind enough to send to us, but also in a 
veiey perfect cast of the original which he has presented to the Geological 
Dtparfment of this Museum. 

> Pulm)pcmk^m has certainly a great resemblance to a Pycnogonid in 
general form, with its very small body and four pairs of long legs, as well as 
in tile dispmtion of tiie main segments composing the latter. At the same 
imm the following considerations make us hesitate to accept its reference to 
Urn I^mogonMa as final. 

1. Hie absence of any unmistakable trace of the proboscis which is so con- 
sj^uouB in all existing members of the group, as well as of chelophores and 
palps. 

2. Ife series of parallel transverse grooves on the lateral processes of the 
body (or po^ibly the basal segments of the legs). We know of nothing even 
remotely resembling these in any living species. 

3. While the three long segments of the leg would correspond to the femur 
and fest and second tibiae of the Pytmogonid, the three short coxal segments of 
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the legs are very obscure, aud, what is perhaps the most important character 
of all, the terminal part of the leg is almost certainly divided into not less than 
five short articulations. 

While the affinities of PalcBoparitopus must therefore be regarded as un¬ 
decided, it should be pointed out that if it b^ really a Pycnogonid it carries 
back the octopodous type to the remote period of the Lower Devonian. 

PalcBoisopus, from the same formation, described by Broili (1928, p. 201) as 
an Isopod, was later referred by him to the Pycnogonida (Broili, 1932). We 
have examined casts of this remarkable form also and find no reason for 
supposing it to be related to either the Pycnogonida or the Isopoda. It 
appears to show no clear indications of affinity with any other Arthropod 
known to us. If it is a Crustacean it must be a very specialized offshoot from 
some primitive and extinct group. 


Since our new species would undoubtedly be referable to the genus Decolopoda 
if it were not for its possession of an additional leg-bearing somite, and since we 
believe that the difference between five and six somites is of less phylogenetic 
importance than that between four and five, it would have been quite logical 
to include the species in Decolopoda, We have established a new genus for 
it noainly on grounds of practical convenience and because taxonomic categories 
can never be more than an approximate summary of phylogenetic conclusions. 

WMe Pentanymphon and Pentapycnon have been included with the related 
octopodous genera in the families Nymphonidse and Pycnogonidse respectively, 
Decolopoda has been made the type of a family Decolopodidse (Cole, 1906, 
p. 409; Bouvier, 19066, p. 20) separated from the Colossendeidse only by 
having chelophores present in the adult. With this we are unable to agree. 
Chelophores like those of Decolopoda, with a two-jointed scape, are present 
in the larval stages of Golossendeis and may be retained in specimens that have 
reached a considerable size. In at least one instance they were present in a 
specimen that was mature, or nearly so, since the genital openings were distinct, 
although other specimens presumably of the same species were without chelo¬ 
phores (Oolossendeis ffradlis, Hoek, 1881, pp. 69-70). We do not consider 
that the persistence of chelophor^ can be regarded as a family character!. 
In the family Ammotheidse, where the chelophores are usually imperfect ek 
absent in the adults, two species of the genus Ammothm have been fqund to 
have well-developed chelophores in specimens that appeared to ba .^qcmHy 
mature (Bouvier, 1913, p. 126; Grordon, 1932, pp. 95 and 97)* ; ^ i . 
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We propose, therefore, to include Decolopoda and Dodecolopoda in the family 
Colossendeidse, amending the diagnosis of the family (from which we omit 
Pipetta) to read as follows:— 

C^halon short, neck absent; proboscis large, usually exceeding trunk 
length. Trunk of 4-6 somites, fused or free. Chelophores with two-jointed 
scape in larva, sometimes persisting in adult. Palp with 8-10, usually 9 seg¬ 
ments, inserted on a ventral process similar to and usually contiguous with that 
which bears the oviger. Oviger large in both sexes, with 10 segments and a 
terminal claw which is often much reduced; several rows of special spines on 
segments 7-10. Legs 8-12; coxal segments relatively short, a genital pore on 
each second coxa in both sexes; auxiliary claws absent. Species often of 
large size. 

Summary. 

(1) Dodecolopoda mawsoni, a new species representing a new genus of 
Pycnogonida, is described. It was obtained by Sir Douglas Mawson in the 
Antarctic, and has the remarkable peculiarity of possessing six leg-bearing 
somites. 

(2) It is suggested that the ten-legged and twelve-legged Pycnogonida 
origittated by the development of instability in the metameric pattern of 
octopodous forms; also that the Pycnogonida as a whole may owe their 
oi^in to an analogous disturbance of the cephalic metamerism of normal 
Arachnida. 

(3) Broili’s Pdkeopantopus from the Lower Devonian is discussed and 
reascms are glym for suspendiiig judgment as to its Pycnogonid aflGboities. 
Pdmm&pm hem the same formation shows no indication of ajBGboities with the 
Pymmgonida* 
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Directional Gonirol of Fish Movement. 1 

By J. Gray, F.R.S. j 

(Prom the Laboratory of Experimental Zoology, Cambridge). } 
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I, 
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r 

[Pirates 3-7,] j 

One of the most striking features of a fish's movement is the rapidity with 
which the a T^imal can change the direction of its motion; in most cases tiie 
process is carried out much too rapidly to permit accurate visual observations. 
When the turning movements are effected slowly, it is not infrequently seen 
that the pectoral fins represent an important and active part of the mechanism, 
but in very few cases—if indeed any—can they be regarded as the primary 
controls of rapid directional changes. In other cases, reasonably rapid char^ 
are seen to be effected by a sudden deflection of the caudal fin towards tibe side 
to which the fish turns. The observation of a lai^e variety of fish leaves^ iie 
doubt that it is flexmces of tins fype which are r^ponsible for ^ mo# 
and most effective changes in the direction of fish motion. When a 
mr a Rudd tumsdowly, the tidi app^brs to strike towards themde to 
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aniraal turns, and appears to move rapidly through the water wMlst the head 
of the fish remains relatively undisplaced during the process. This impression 
is erroneous, and is due to the fact that the eye observes movements of the 
tail relative to the head instead of observing its motion relative to the back¬ 
ground of the fish. It is, of course, only movements of the fish relative to the 
background which are of significance during changes in direction of motion. 
The present paper describes the movements of a number of fish as recorded 
photographically against a scaled background. Unless otherwise stated the 
background is ruled into 3-inch squares and the time interval between successive 
photographs is approximately 0*04 seconds; the photographs are mounted 
so as to displace the fish to a uniform distance along the horizontal axis of the 
background. 

In all the fish examined (Eel, Butterfish, Dogfish, Rudd, Whiting and Gold¬ 
fish), the same fundamental mechanism is employed for effecting a change in the 
direction of motion, viz., the propagation of a wave of muscular contraction 
from the anterior end of the body towards the tail. This wave is of a similar 
nature to that which effects normal locomotion (see Gray, 1933j a), but is of 
abnormally large amplitude. The fish always turns towards the side of the 
body down which the wave is pasmng. The passage of the waves can be very 
clearly seen in the photographs of the Butterfish, Plate 3, and of the Dogfish, 
Plate 4. In order to understand the way in which the direction of motion of 
&e fish is changed by the propagation of such muscular waves, it is essential 
to <K>nsider, not so much the changes which the waves cause in the form of the 
fish as the movements which the waves induce in each part of the body relative 
to the fixed environment of the fish. In many ways the essential features of 
a turning movement are illustrated most readily by such types as the Whiting 
ami the Goldfish, but from a theoretical standpoint, the phenomena are best 
ilurtrated, in the first instance, by anguiUiform types such as the Eel and the 
BEterfirfi---fbr it is in these forms that the propagated muscular waves are 
iiio»t obvious, and where movement is carried out efficiently without the 
a^pemaiized caudal fin, which is of fundamental importance in other types. 

Pfete 3 shows a Butterfish {Gentronotm gunnellus) turning to the right 
an angle of approximately 30®. The passage of the wave is marked 
cin:e£dk of tibte figs. 2-16, Plate 3, by a black dot. The original direction of 
motion of tibe fish is marked by the dotted line which is parallel to the lines 
marked on ikB background behind the fish, the subsequent direction of motion 
isonarked by tibe dotted line which diverges to the right at an angle of approxi- 
matdy M®. Pcmn figs. 2-8, Plate 3, it can be seen that successive regions of 
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the body move to the right of the origmal axis of motion until they lie along 
the new path of motion. Having reached this position they remain aligned 
along this axis. The eflEect is clearly due to the successive contractions and 
relaxations of each region of the body. The wave of contraction starts near 
the paired appendages and deflects the head of the fish to the right—^this is 
followed by two simultaneous events (1) the relaxation of the contracted 
muscles, (2) the contraction of the muscles lying just posterior to the original 
point of contraction. These two subsequent processes tend to move the anterior 
end of the animal in opposite directions and as they are equally effective they 
cause no resultant change in the angular position of the anterior end of the 
body. Until approximately one-half of the fish has moved to its position on 
the new axis of motion, the point of maximum contraction remains situated 
on or near the original axis of motion and is not displaced during contraction, 
figs. 2-8 inclusive, Plate 3. Prom this point onwards, however, the muscular 
wave begins to affect the regions of the body lying posteriorly to the point 
of maximum contraction instead of the regions lying anteriorly to this point. 
In figs. 11-15, Plate 3, it can be seen that the turning movements are beiug 
carried out by a rotation of the posterior end of the animal towards the left, 
while the anterior region of the body remains practically unaffected. During 
the passage of the wave over the first half of the body, the head end is rotating 
about the hind end of the body and during the second half of its passage the 
tail is rotatmg about the anterior end of the fish. Between these two con¬ 
ditions, figs, 9-12, Plate 3, the head of the fidi and the tip of the tail are only 
very slightly displaced in space, and the greater part of the displacement is 
being effected by the central region of the body. 

The effect of a siogle wave of contraction can be summarized as follows. 
Until the wave has passed over half the length of the fish, each anterior region 
of the body is deflected in turn to the right whilst the posterior half of the body 
tomaias unaffected—during the second half of its course, however, the muscular 
wave operates on the posterior half of the body and deflects it in the opposite 
direction. This series of events is obviously controlied by purely mechanical 
conditions. Bach successive contraction tends to deflect both the head and 
tail ends of the fish towards the right, but the actual amount of deflection 
carried out by each of the two ends depends on the position of the contracting 
muscles. Contraction begins at the anterior end of the body and oonsequenii^ 
the force required to turn tiie anterior end to the right is Miall oomj^tred filli 
the force requmed to turn the long posterior end in tibte same dilution an 
equal velodiy-r-henoe the angular displacement of the he^ is v^ large 
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compared with that of the region of the body lying posteriorly to the con¬ 
tracting muscles. In other words, the body acts as a reasonably steady fulcrum 
on which the head turns. When the contraction has passed to the hind end of 
the body the reverse is the case, and the tail now turns on the anterior region 
of the body, which now acts as a fulcrum. Between these two positions lies 
the phase where the central part of the body moves without efEecting any 
marked change in the angular displacement of the head or of the tail, figs. 
10“’12, Hate 3. During this phase the force required to displace the central 
region of the flexible body is less than that required to move either the head or 
the tail. 

The whole of these movements are of essentially the same nature as those 
which effect the normal locomotion of the fish, except that the amplitude of 
the muscular wave is increased and its velocity of propagation is decreased. 
This can be seen in Plate 3 by comparing the turning ’’ wave with that which 
precedes it on the left side (see figs. 1-7, Hate 3) and the one which succeeds 
it on the left side (see figs. 13-19, Hate 3)—^the latter waves being marked 
by small crosses. 

Essentially the same phenomena can be seen in the Dogfish, Plate 4, where 
the wave of muscular contraction starts about the level of the pectoral fins. 
The dotted lines ruled on the figures represent fixed axes (on the background of 
the tank) which are approximately parallel to the original and final directions 
of motion of the fish. By reference to these fixed axes it can be seen that the 
change in direction of motion is also carried out in three stages, (1) the head of 
the fish is deflected to the right, figs. 3-11, Plate 4, without any significant 
displacement of the trunk of the body; (2) the central region of the body (in 
the neaghbouxhood of the pelvic fins) k deflected to the left of the original axis 
whilst the h^d and tail are displaced to a comparatively minor extent, figs. 
ll-"23, Plate 4 ; (3) the tail of the fish is deflected sharply to the left leaving 
the head and trunk comparatively undisturbed, figs. 25-35, Plate 4. It will 
be noticed that the tip of the tail remains close to the original axis of motion, 
1-2$, Plate 4, until the wave of contraction has passed almost along the 
whofe Imgtih of the fish, and that the tail only begins to align itself along the 
new axis when the process of relaxation has reached the level of the pelvic 
fins. The whole succe^on of events is essentially similar to that in the 
Buti^ifish, although the proportional displacements of the three regions of the 
body differ somewhat; in the Dogfish the movement of the central regions 
of tbe trunk are much more obvious. 

Nmther in the Butterfidi nor in the Bel does the caudal fin appear to pky 
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any €sseiitial role in the process of turning, but in fish with relatively short 
bodies (Rudd, Whiting, and Goldfish) the conditions are different. Plate 5, 
A, shows a Rudd turning to the right through an angle of approximately 80^ 
within a period of 0*3 second. As before, a wave of muscular contraction 
starts about the level of the pectoral fins and passes along the right side. 
In figs. 1-4, Plate 5, A, it can be seen that the movements relative to the 
background are all confined to the anterior region of the body—the tail remain¬ 
ing along the original axis. Prom this point onwards the anterior region of 
the body remains relatively stationary and the hind end of the body completes 
the movement. Plate 5, B, shows very clearly that the normal turning power 
of the Rudd is dependent on the presence of the caudal fin. The fish is the 
same as that shown in Plate 5, A, but is turning to the left after amputation 
of the caudal fin. The amplitude of the muscular contraction is practically 
the same in the two cases, but it can be seen that instead of moving through 
an angle of 80°, the fish has only moved through about 35°; the reason is 
obvious from photographs 3-5. In the absence of the caudal fin, the head 
and the tail of the fish begin to move simultaneously to the left; of the original 
axis—^whereas in the presence of the fin, the tail remains stationary and the 
head alone moves (see fig. 4, Plate 5 in both series, and fig. 1). Since the 
curvature of the body is the same in the two cases, it follows that the angular 
displacement of the head (relative to the background) is greatly decreased 
by the amputation of the fin. Precisely similar observations have been made 
with the Whiting and the Roach, and there can be no doubt that one essential 
function of the caudal fin is to keep the hind end of the body stationary in the 
water whilst the muscular contractions of the body are turning the head and 
anterior end of the body towards the new direction of movement. The 
maximum change in direction of the fish cannot exceed the angular displace¬ 
ment of the head through the medium, and this can only be at a maximum if 
the hind end of the body is kept stationary during the initial phases of the 
movem^t. 

It is obvious that the function of the tail fin as a fulcrum on which the head 
of the fish is able to be turned is, in the case of a fish with a long flexible body 
Dogfish), performed by the body itself. The larger the head is relative 
to the muscular trunk and tail of the body, the greater is the nec^ity for 
a caudal fin. The latteor conditions are well marked in the common QcMWi 
whidk appears —whm seen in a tank—to turn by a sudd^ flexure of 
towante the side to which the animal turro. Actually, the znov^f^^ute of 

<mfy in <i^ree feom those of the Rudd or the Whi^higk ’ Plate $ 
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stows a Goldfish with a comparatively wide and deep body changing direction 
to the right through an angle of about 80°. It can be seen that the tail does 
not, in fact, move to any marked extent until the head has almost completed 
the whole turn—and then, as in other fish, the tail swings into position by 
movement to the left (see also fig. 2). The Goldfish shows, however, that when 
the anterior region of the body is large and comparatively rigid, this region 
pivots about a point which is not far removed from its centre of gravity. In 




1.—A, Track of head and tip of tail of a Eudd when making a normal turn of about 
90®. Note that the tip of the tail remains along the original axis of movement until 
the head has reached its new axis, and The same fish as in fig. A, after 
amputation of the caudal fin. Note in both oases that the tail is deflected from the 
original axis almost as soon as the head itself begins to turn. The dotted lines in the 
figure indicate the positions of the fiish immediately before and after the turning 
movement, 

Plate 6, A, the pivot is marked on tifie back of the fish by a black dot and in 
1~4, Plate 6, it be seen that this point remains practically stationary 
and the turn is effected by rotating the anterior end of the fish about this 
point (the head moves to the right and the hind end of the trunk, marked by a 
moves to the Mt). As might be expected, amputation of the caudal fin 
of tte GoldiM^ reduces the ability of the fish to change its direction of motion 
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to an even greater extent than for the Eudd or Whiting, Plate 6, B and C and 
fig. 2 B. 

The role of the caudal fin during turning movenaents must clearly be con¬ 
sidered in association with the form of the whole body.* The essential con¬ 
dition for rapid changes in direction is that the head should be able to turn 
without displacement of the hind end of the body. This condition is fulfilled 
as long as the resistance to transverse motion of the head is low compared with 



1^0.2.—^A. Track of head and tip of tail of an intact Gk)ldfish turning to the right through 
about 80°, Note that the displacement of the tail is slight until the head has turned 
through a considerable angle, and that the whole turn is carried out by one flexure of 
the body. B. Track of the head and stump of the tail of the same Goldfish when 
turning to the right through about 80°, after amputation of the caudal fin. Note 
that four successive flexions are required (the dotted lines show the position of the 
body after each). Note that whenever the head begins to move to the right, the tail 
abo moves in the same direction. 

lhai the region of the body behind the point of contraction. In aU fish the 
anterior region of the body is free from unpaired fins which would, if present, 

* Among the fish mentioned there is no evidence that the tail fin is used as a rudder, but 
in such types as the marine stickleback {Chst&rosteus mdgaris) where locomotion is mainly 
eflected by the pectorsd fins, the muscular tail is relatively rigid and inert, and turnmg 
movements are effected by flexure of the tadl-fin towards the side to which the ardmaf 
turns. The turning effect is similar to that produced by Ihe rudder of a ship and unJObe 
that of a tiansmitted muscular wave, it can only be exercised when the whofe feh is in 
motion; the mt© oi turning is very much less than that seen in fish^ which text by'mean® 
of their swatio muscmlature* »^ . t , 
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increase tlie resistance of the head to lateral movements. The presence of a 
fin at the extremity of the tail automatically increases the resistance of the 
hind end of the body to a TYia^iTmim extent, although a similar effect will be 
exercised by any other fin situated between the point of muscular contraction 
and the posterior end of the body. Since the caudal fin is situated at the 
greatest distance from the point of contraction it follows that its effect on the 
motion of the body must be the most significant. The greater the resistance 
of the rigid head end of the body, and the shorter the muscular body behind 
this head region, the greater is the pressure which must be exerted by the tail 
fin when the fish is turning. All the dorsal and ventral fins of a fish must, to 
some extent, affect the precise nature of the turning movements, and it is 
significant that these fins are typically restricted to the posterior regions of 
the body. 

It is, however, important to notice that the function of the caudal and other 
unpaired fins is not entirely restricted to that which is exercised during turning 
movements. The type of muscular wave which induces a change in direction 
is simply an exaggeration of that characteristic of normal swimming move¬ 
ments, and it therefore follows that the caudal fin must affect these movements 
also. It is commonly assumed that the caudal fin plays an important r61e in 
the propulsion of the fish through the water. This is probably true for such 
fish as the Mackerel, but for Whiting and Eudd, the rate of movement at 
reasonably slow speeds is not significantly reduced by amputation of the caudal 
fin. Eemoval of the fin affects the movements of the fish in a perfectly definite 
way (see Gray, 1933, b) but it does not greatly influence the speed of propulsion. 
This aspect of the problem will be discussed elsewhere; this paper is only 
concerned with one of the effects which the fin exercises by virtue of its resistance 
to transverse movement. 

From the facts described above, it is clear that the differences observed 
between the turning movements of an Eel on the one hand, and of a Goldfish 
(with and without a caudal fin) on the other, are entirely of a mechanical 
nature, for the caudal fin of the Goldfish is playing an essential r61e solely on 
account of the comparative shortness and rigidity of the rest of the body. It 
is shown elsewhere (Gray, 1938, b) that a similar role is exerted by the fin 
during the normal iocomolion of the fish, and it is therefore clear that the 
evdlutfaxh of tho caudal fin must, from a functional point of view, be considered 
in conjunction with the evolution of the body of the fish as a whole. If a 
general trmd of evolution involved a relative shortening of the long of 
tiie body, this change must have been accompanied by the development of an 
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Fig. 3. —Track of four points on the body of a Whiting when turning through approximately 
180®. The whole process occupied about seconds and represents the effect of two 
separate muscular waves. For points B and C only the tracks during the first J 
are shown. 


"Total length of fish 
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expanded caudal fin restricted to the tip of the tail, otherwise rapid turning 
movements and normal smooth progression (see Gray, 1933, 6) would have 
become impossible ; any increase in the rigidity of the anterior end of the body 
accentuated the role of the caudal fin. It is perhaps significant to note that 
the proportions of a typical pelagic teleost, approximating as they do to those 
of a stream-lined form, are such that a caudal fin is essential even if this fin 
were to play no significant role as a propellant surface. On the other hand, 
fish without well-defined caudal fins must have elongated flexible bodies. 

In comparison with the rudder of a ship, the turning effect of the somatic 
muscles of a fish is strikingly effective. It can be seen in Plate 7 and fig. 3 
that a Whiting can readily turn through 180° within a circle whose diameter 
is not greater than the length of the fish’s body. 


Summary, 

(1) In all the fish examined, a change in the direction of motion is effected 
by propagating an abnormally large wave of muscular contraction down 
the side of the body towards which the animal turns. 

(2) During the first phase of the movement, the anterior end of the fish 
turns on the posterior end which remains relatively stationary in position. 
During the final phase of the movement, the posterior end of the body moves 
towards the new axis of movement and during this process the anterior end of 
the animal remains relatively stationary. 

(3) Except in fish with long and flexible bodies, the caudal fin plays an 
essential r61e during turning movements for it enables the posterior end of the 
body to act as a fulcrum on which the head is able to move through the water. 

(4) A typical pelagic fish such as a Whiting can turn through 180° within a 
circle whose diameter is not greater than the length of the whole fish. 
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Plate 3. 

Jftutferish to the right through an angle of approximately 

30°. The ‘Huroing’’ wave is marked hy Mack dots; the normal propulsive waves 
are marked by cm^es. The turn is carried out by the movement of successive regions 
of the anterior half of the body to the right, and subsequently of the posterior half of 
the'body to the left, # 
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PLA.TE 4, 

Dogfish. (ScyUium canicuh) turning to the right through rather more than 90®. The 
interval between each successive photograph was 0 -04 second, but only every alternate 
photograph is shown. The distance between the arrows above each row of photo¬ 
graphs shows the extent to which the photographs have been displaced along a hori¬ 
zontal axis. IsTote that the tail is not greatly displaced from its original axis until 
the anterior end of the body has almost completed the turn. 

Plats 5. 

Budd {Gypriima erylMopMlic^us ): A, Normal fish turning to the right through approxi¬ 
mately 80®, Note that the anterior end of the fish moves without seriously displacing 
the position of the hind end of the body. B, The same fish turning to the left aftar 
amputation of the tail fin. Note that as soon as the head moves to the left, the tail 
also moves to the left (photographs 3 and 4), thereby reducing the angular displace¬ 
ment of the head through the water. The movements of the tail relative to the 
head are practically the same as those shown in the intact fish in series A. 

Plate 6 . 

A. Goldfish (Gyprinvs auratua) turning to the right through about 80®. Note that the 
anterior end of the body pivots round a point marked by the black dot, and that thk 
movement does not markedly displace the taU fin. B and 0. The same fish as in A 
after amputation of the caudal fin. Note that the amplitude of the movement # 
the tail relative to the head is practically unchanged by the operation but the abilit|y 
to turn the fish is very greatly reduced. 

Plate 7. 

Whifeg (Gixdm m&tkmgus) turning to Ihe r^ht ihrough nearly The tom was earclei 

out by two successive contractile waWj the seeinsd of whii^ IN^ms about 
19. The fish was about 9 inches long and turned in an area of aj^noximately 9 
by 9 inohes. 
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The Mechanism of the Action of the Growth Substance of Plants. 

By Kbitoeth V. Thimann and Jambs Bomotb. 

(Erom the WilKam G. Kerokhofi Laboratories of the Biological Sciences, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, California.) 

(Communicated by T. H. Morgan, For. Mem. B.S,—Received January 27, 1933.) 

1 , Intboduction, 

It was first suggested by Sachs that stimulating substances of the type 
which would now be called hormones play an important part in cell growth. 
Experimental evidence followed much later along two lines, (a) the discovery 
by Haberlandt (1921) of a substance produced in wounded tissue, stimulating 
cell division, and (6) the gradual accumulation of evidence from many workers 
of the existence of a substance present in growing plants which stimulates 
growth by increase m cell size. It is with certain aspects of this latter 
phenomenon with which we are concerned. Since the earlier extensive litera¬ 
ture has been reviewed by Stark (1926) and the more recent literature 
by Went (1928) and Nielsen (1930), it will be sufficient here to summarize 
briefly the properties of this growth substance in relation to plant growth, 
so far as they have been determined. 

Although the growth substance has been shown to be non-specific, we have 
limited ourselves in this work to consideration of the phenomena oocuring in 
Avena coleoptiles. In these coleoptiles, at the age used for experiment, cell 
divisions do not occur, and growth takes place by extension only. On this 
account they have been the principal objects studied. 

The facFbs which have been established for Avena coleoptiles are briefly as 
follows. 

(а) The growth substance is produced in the tip of the coleoptile and diffuses 
downwards towards the base. 

(б) If the tip is removed, the topmost remaining region conomences to 
produce the substance, after the lapse of a definite time. 

(c) The r^ponse of the coleoptile to phototropic and geotropic stimuli is 
conditioned by the presence of growth substance. After decapitation, the 
abfiity of the uppermost zemes to react to geotropic and phototropic stimuli 
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is lost, but subsequently returns at the same time as tbe new growth sub¬ 
stance is produced. 

{d) If, after decapitation and re-appearance of growth substance in the 
upper zones, these zones are also removed, the growth of the coleoptfle falls 
practically to zero. 

(e) Application of growth substance, obtained from the tips, to the lower 
zones of old coleoptiles which have stopped growing, causes the recommence¬ 
ment of growth. 

From the three experimental facts, (c), (d), and (e), it has been fairly con¬ 
cluded that the growth substance is not merely an accelerator of growth, but 
that without it no growth can occur (“ Ohne Wuchstoff kein Wachstum ” 
(Went, 1928)). 

(/) The lower zones of a coleoptile, since they are still growing, presumably 
are supplied with growth substance, yet it cannot be recovered from them. 
The growth substance, therefore, disappears continuously during growth. 

{g) The movement of growth substance in the coleoptile is strictly a polar 
phenomenon (Van der Wey, 1932). In inverted coleoptile cylinders, no 
downward transport occurs. In coleoptiles placed horizontally the growth 
substance passes to the lower side and there increases the growth, causing an 
upward curvature, 

{k} The api^iwtion of growth substance to decapitated coleoptiles results 
in an increase in the plasticity of the coleoptiles ; their irreversible extensi¬ 
bility under tension is greater, and they can be permanently curved by a 
slight lateral force. 

(i) Studies of growth substance show that it is not an enzyme, but is a 
thermostable, lipoid-soluble substance, free of nitrogen. It has a strong 
acidity (pK 4-75) and high molecular weight (about 341). It is active in very 
high dilution, so that the amounts of it actually produced in coleoptile tips are 
excessively small. 

(j) A growth substance is produced in relatively large quantities by the 
growth of moulds and bacteria, from which highly active concentrates may be 
obtained. The same, ox a similar substance, is widely distributed among 
higher plants. 

The above facts, gathered in the last ten years, can be summarized in tte 
statement that the growth substance is a well-characterized compound wW«se 
properties and behaviour determine the growth and tropisms of Avena 
tiles, and pcbbably also the growth and tropisms of other plaatel ^ ^ 

n 2 
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From ttese data^ however, little may be inferred as to the actual mechanism 
of the reaction by which the growth substance induces growth through elonga¬ 
tion of cells. It is with this mechanism that we are concerned in this 
work. 

Sachs, to whom is due the first modern theory of growth, believed that 
increase in cell size is the result of stretching the cell wall under the influence 
of turgor pressure. As the wall stretches, however, the particles of which it 
is composed become farther apart and new ones are introduced. When these 
new particles are laid down, the tension upon the wall, owing to its stretching, 
is decreased and the process may be repeated as long as sufficient turgor pressure 
is exerted. Opimons have differed as to whether the initiation of growth is 
caused by an increase in turgor pressure or by an increase in the elasticity or 
plasticity of the wall, and also as to whether the laying down of new particles 
is itself a necessary accompaniment of this growth. 

Overbeck (1926), by plasmolytic methods, was able to separate the elastic 
and plastic portions of geotropic curvatures in roots, and to show that the 

fixation ” of the elastic portion of curvature is a secondary process, which 
may be suppressed by low temperature. The work of Heyn (1931) has con¬ 
tributed extensively to an understanding of the growth process. He attempted 
to determine which properties of the coleoptiles change as a result of the 
p^ence of growth substance, and to reach in this way a decision as to what 
factors primarily cause, and what factors result from, cell elongation. Heyn 
has shown that (a) growth substance increases the plasticity of the cell wall, 
and to a slight extent also the elasticity; (6) this increase in plasticity is 
the primary factor permitting cell elongation; (o) after increase in wall 
plasticity, the force causing elongation is the normal turgor pressure; (d) 
the chaiages in elasticity accompanying the action of growth substance are 
of small magnitude and probably of little importance. 

Since these changes were obtained with plasmolyzed material, there is no 
question but that they represent a real cell-wall phenomenon. It is therefore 
unlikely that the primary action of the growth substance is one of a change in 
osmotic pr^ure or m the water permeability of the cell membrane. The 
recent experiments of Soding (1932), which show that the first stages of curva¬ 
ture are not reversed by plasmolysis, confirm this view. The remaining 
possibiliti^ are; (a) the growth substance performs its function in the proto¬ 
plasm, and that the protoplasm itself, in some unspecified way, influences 
€fther the plasticity of the wall or the deposition of cellulose; (6) the growth 
stdtetance acts directly upon the cell wall, either (1) by catalyzing the production 
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of new wall material, (2) by an effect on the properties of the wall micelles, or 
(3) by an effect upon tbe intermicellar fluid. 

A direct action upon the cell wall would be likely to involve a stoicbiometric 
relation between the growth substance and the wall constituents, and we have, 
therefore, in this study determined whether or not any simple relation exists 
between the number of molecules in a given amount of cell wall and the number 
of molecules of growth substance necessary to produce it. This involves the 
reasonable assumption that the material formed by the action of the applied 
growth substance is of the same composition as that of the whole coleoptile, 
and this assumption is supported by evidence given in Section 4. The experi¬ 
mental work is divided into five heads corresponding to the pieces of informa¬ 
tion required in order to calculate the desired relation. 

These heads are as follows :— 

(1) The amount of growth substance entering the plant under the experi¬ 
mental conditions. 

(2) The amount of growth produced by a given amount of growth substance. 

(3) The actual increase in weight of cell wall involved in a given amount of 
growth. 

(4) The composition of the cell wall and hence the increase of each con¬ 
stituent for a given amount of growth. 

|&) The increase in volume of cell wall for a given amount of growtL TMs 
is an independent method of arriving at the rmilt given by (3).* 


2. ApBABATUS and MATlimALS. 

Growth MeaswemeMs. 

The growth measurements were carried out with an automatically controlled 
motion picture camera. The films, after development, were projected with 
a final enlargement of 100 times upon a screen, on which the images of the 
plants could be measured with considerable accuracy. The Leitz camera was 
operated with a “ De Bouter intennittent clinostat,” which in turn was opecafced 
by an electric dwk. A g^eral description of this type of clinostat is giv^ 
by F. A. F. G. Weot (1929). which were j^togia^bed 

each film were placed abtmti 1 *^6 camera wii^h them yUSki 

Beside each plant was placed 4(.jQdlimetre scale which was 
photograph and feom which tte^'Sthincremaats were' 
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Since the etiolated coleoptiles are very sensitive to light of wave-length 
shorter than 6300 A., the photographs were taken in orange light, using 
Wratten filter No. 24, which cuts off most of the light shorter than 6760 A. 
Sastman supersensitive panchromatic fikn was used with an exposure of 5 
seconds. 

The experiments were carried out in a constant temperature room at 27° C. 
The relative humidity was kept at 90 per cent., with a variation of not more 
than 3—4 per cent. Since the standard conditions for testing the activity of 
growth substance preparations by the curvature method used in this laboratory 
include a temperature of 25° C,, a second room was kept at this temperature 
and the activity tests carried out in it. 

Prepcvration of Growth Substance. 

The growth substance was obtained from the large scale culture of the mould 
Bhizopus minus, described by Thimaim and Dolk (1933). The mould was 
grown upon a peptone-glucose culture medium, and care was taken to keep the 
conditions aerobic, since this greatly increases the yield of growth substance 
(Bonner, 1932). At the end of 10 days the mycelium was filtered off, the 
medium concentrated under reduced pressure to 1 per cent, of its volume, 
filtered, acidifi.ed, and extracted six to seven times with peroxide-free ether. 
The bulk of the ether was distilled off, the residue taken up in a small volume 
of water, boiled free of ether, and the solution chilled. OhiUing causes the 
precipitation of a rather large quantity of oily material which was filtered off. 
The filtrate is a growth substance preparation of high activity, from which 
suitable dilutions naay be made for each experiment. Its activity was of the 
order reached by Dolk and Thimann (1932), namely, about 10“® mg. per plant 
unit. It is possible to work with these solutions, whose relative concentrations 
are accurately known, in a much more quantitative fashion than with the old 
method by which small amounts of growth substance were obtained by diffusion 
from coleoptile tips into agar. 

Tests. 

The tests of the activity of the growth substance preparations were carried 
out as described by Dolk and Thimmm. This test depends upon the curvature 
produced in decapitated coleoptiles by the one-sided application of an agar 
block containing the growth substance. This curvature has been shown to be, 
within certain limits, proportional to the concentration, of growth substsmce 
in the agar block (Went, 1928; Nieken, 1930; Van der Wey, 1931). In 
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order to obtain consistent and comparable results, tbe conditions of tempera¬ 
ture, humidity, and time relations must be carefully controlled, 

3, Amount op G-rowth Substance entering the Plant, 
Determimtions. 

It has recently been found (Thimann and Bonner, 1932) that the rate at 
which growth substance passes from solution in agar into the decapitated 
coleoptile is directly proportional to its concentration in the agar, and may be 
expressed by the equation 

_dx 

where x is the amount in a block of volume v. From experiments in which 
agar blocks containing growth substance were removed, after having produced 
curvatures, and placed upon fresh decapitated coleoptiles, the rate constant 
of passage was determined. The fraction of the growth substance initially 
present which would pass out of blocks of different volumes was calculated 
from the value of this constant, and shown to agree with the experimental 
results. For blocks of our standard size this fraction is 16 per cent. It was 
also shown that for blocks of small volume a very large fraction of the growth 
substance initially present passes out, which accounts for the belief, held by 
earlier investigators, that all of the growth substance passes from block to 
coleoptile. 

While the above work was concerned with blocks placed umlaterally upon 
coleoptiles, the present experiments are concerned with vertical growth in 
which blocks are placed flat upon the coleoptile stump. Since the area of 
contact is more than doubled, it might be expected that the proportion of 
growth substance passing into the plant in this case would also be more than 
doubled. For the evaluation of this proportion, large numbers of plants were 
decapitated and supplied with agar blocks containing a known amount of 
growth substance, precisely as was done later with the plants whose growth 
rates were to be measured. At the expiration of 105 minutes, the blocks w^ 
removed, placed unilaterally upon decapitated test plants, and the resultiog 
curvatures measured. A curvature 0 is, as pointed out by Tfhiinann and Bonh^ 
proportional to the concentration of growth substance in the ,agar 
Since blocks were made from a growth substance solution of known 
they would, if placed upon t^st plants, give an initial curvature % ; 
curvaure 6^ given by the second test plant, the amount ctf 
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tie block at the beginning of the second test is also known. Hence, the fraction 
of the initifl.] quantity of growth substance which passed out of the block while 
it remained flat upon the coleoptile is given by Oq — ^i/%- 

Table I gives a series of determinations of and of this fraction, for difierent 
values of The mean value of the fraction passing out is 34 per cent. 


Table I.—^Percentage of Growth Substance Passing into Plant from Blocks flat 
upon the Coleoptile Stump. 


Units applied 
(Initial possible 
curvature) 

0 ^ 

Units remaining 
(Curvature on 
second application) 

6 ^. 

Percentage passed out 
of block 

^ 0 -^ 1 . 100. 

^0 

Number of 
plants. 

14-4 

9*0 

37*6 

17 

14-4 

9*S 

32*0 

15 

10-2 

130 

32*3 

21 

10-2 

12 0 

37*5 

16 

Mean percentage passed out of block. I 

34 1 



Units. 

The fact that, of a given amount of growth substance applied to the plant, 
only a sm^ proportion actually enters, necessitates reconsideration of the 
principles underlying the idea of a unit. As defined by Dolk and Thimann, 
the unit is that amount of growth sutetance which, when present in 1 c.c. of 
solution, will give after mixing with Z c.c. of 3 per cent, agar and making iuto 
blocks of volume 10*7 mm.®, a curvature of 1° in the standard Avena coleoptile. 
Tkd actual miount of growrth substance in the block (one ‘‘ plant unit ”) is thus 
10-7/2000 of the smount present m 1 c.c., and as mentioned above, only 16 
p^ cent, of this actually enters the plant under the standard conditions of 
curvature test, so that the final growth response is produced by 0-0008 of the 
amount present in 1 c.c. 

AItk)ugh the rnfit adopted by EogI and Haagen-Smit (1931) is defined in 
much the same way as above, the agar blocks used by these workers are con¬ 
siderably laDoall^ than ours, having a volume of 2 mm.® Other conditions 
hmig equal, 68 per cent, of the growth substance would pass out of these 
biodb (see f h hn amv and Bonier, Table IV), and hence the final growth response 
would m tlm case be induced fay 0-0032 of the amount present in 1 c.c. of 
sc^ulkm. Oar units are thtB about four times those of the Dutch xvorkers. 

however, th^ have used the double decapitation method of Van der 
W^, this relationship may not be exactly correct. 
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Boysen-Jensen (1932) has defined a still larger quantity as a unit, taking the 
amount which, when present in 60 c.c., gives on mixing with 50 c.c. agar, a 
d value of 1 mm., which, if the coleoptiles are assumed to he 1 *5 mm. in thick¬ 
ness, is equal to 38° (see also Nielsen, 1930). This method of measuring the 
curvature in terms of the difference in length of the two sides has been previously 
discussed (Dolk and Thimann). There are, therefore, two types of influences 
to be considered: those causing variation in the actual curvatures obtained 
for a given amount of growth substance applied, and those resulting from 
different methods of measuring these curvatures. The above considerations 
do not seem to us to invalidate in any way the conception of a unit; they 
merely emphasize that, in order to obtain comparable results, the technique 
must be defined and rigidly maintained in all its details. 


4. The Amount oe Geowth Coeeesponding to a given Amount 
OP Geowth Substance. 

Although it has been shown that the relation of response of coleoptiles to 
unilateral application of growth substance is linear over a certain range, the 
response to symmetrical application has not been quantitatively followed. 
The response to different amounts of growth substance contained in agar 
blocks laid flat upon coleoptiles was therefore measured in order to determine 
whether the relationship is also linear under these circumstances, and, if so, 
over what range. 


Preparation of Plants, 

The Avena plants which were used in these experiments were of the pure 
line “ Siegeshafer,” which was kindly supplied by Dr. Akerman of Svalov. 
The method of growing the plants was that described by Went (1928). After 
removal of the husks the seeds were soaked 3 hours in water. They were then 
allowed to germinate for 24 hours in the 25° C. dark room and at the expiration 
of this time were planted in glass holders with their roots in water. 

After 2 days from the time of planting they reached a length of 2-3 can. 
Croleoptiles exhibit their maximum rate of growth when iJiey are about 3 cm. 
long (Konigsberger, 19^) and the rate of growth is not greatly diffierait for 
plants a little shmrter. Since for these experiments it fe onfy neee®saiy tb 
choose plants of similar growth rat^, straight plants of iedgilys 'Mwem tte 
above limits were chosen. 
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With the aid of a sharp blade the tip of the coleoptile was cut at a point 
6-6 imn. from its apex, the first leaf drawn out until only 2-3 mm. remained 
and cut ofiE flush with the top of the coleoptile. This piece of leaf was allowed 
to remain, in order to prevent the gelatin from flowing into the cylinder. The 
plants were then removed to the dark room containing the apparatus, and 
placed in position beside the millimetre scales. If the plants were to be supplied 
with growth substance this was done by fastening upon the stump, with 15 
per cent, gelatin, an agar block containing growth substance in the desired 
concentration. The clinostat was next started and the first picture taken as 
quicMy as possible, which was in general 2-3 minutes after decapitation. 

Two pictures, separated by a 2-minute interval, were taken each 15 minutes. 
The values for the growth increments in the subsequent tables are obtained 
from the means of these two pictures. 


Bate of Groidh of Decapitated Gohoptiles. 

The rate of growth of decapitated coleoptiles, unsupplied with growth 
sul^tance from an outside source, was first determined. 

Fig, 1 gives graphically the results obtained from the mean values of six 
plants, the rate of growth in millimetres per 15 minutes being plotted against 



time. Tke rate of growth may be seen to decrease steadily after decapitation 
for 105 imnutes. After tiiis time the rate increases rather sharply, and reaches 
a ©onstot level which is, however, not so high as the original An inspection 
of the actual data, Table II, reveals that the mean values, plotted in fig. 1, 



Table 11.—Growth Bates of Decapitated Coleoptiles Unsupplied with Growth Substance. 
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do not accurately represent the growth of the individual plants. In general, 
the growth of the plants tends to drop gradually to a minimum and mounts 
quicMy to the new constant level, but this is obscured in the mean, since the 
tnininafl. are somewhat spread out. This sudden physiological regeneration 
of a growth-substance-producing region in the stump will be considered in 
the next section. It is also an indication that growth substance production 
by zones of the coleoptile below the tip cannot take place until a low con¬ 
centration is reached. 

The growth of Amia coleopthes after decapitation has been previously 
studied by Dolk (1926) and by Heyn (1931). These investigators found 
exactly the same type of response as in the present case, but since they both 
worked at lower temperatures (21° G. and 23° C. respectively) they found the 
nfiTuiTYuim to occuT somewhat later. As mentioned in Part I, the appearance of 
new growth after the minimum is due to the production of growth substance 
by the uppermost region of the coleoptile stump, which previously did not 
produce growth substance. The growth of a decapitated coleoptile before 
the minimum, represents, then, the growth caused by whatever growth sub¬ 
stance was left in the plant after removal of the tip. 


Bateof 6ro%dh of Plants stipplied tsitJi Low Concentrations of Growth 

Substance, 

In the next series of experiments, plants were supplied with agar blocks 
9*9 and then 14-5 plant units ” of growth substance. Now, the 
rate of pamge of growth substance from block to plant depends upon the 
ccii^intration of growth substance in the block. Hence, even by allowing the 
Modk ho remain for a very long time upon a coleoptile, the complete trans- 
feaeace of the growth substance to the plant would be impossible. It was 
found much more convenient to remove the block after a definite time and to 
deteanh^ a® in the previous section, the amount of growth substance which 
had actually entered the plant. For comparison with plain decapitated 
ooleoptBes, the blocks were allowed to remain 105 minutes, that is, until 
ihjsioh^csai r^aieration would have occurrrf if the plants had not been 
suiffied with growth substance. 

mean growth rates of th^ plants are shown in filg. 2, in which the curve 
for decapitated coleoptiles without growth sutetance is inserted for com- 
l^rismL The data are indmied in Table III. The 9*9 unit curve is somewhat 
but fdfc, in gmeral, althou^ more slowly than that of plain de- 
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capitated coleoptiles, to a rather low value after 3 hours without exhibiting 
any roinimum. The 14*5 unit curve, is, until removal of the block, nearly 
constant at a value slightly higher than that of the initial growth rate of plain 
decapitated coleoptiles. After removal of the block the rate falls through a 
m inimu m and rises to a constant value. The minimum is not so low and is 
reached one half-hour earlier than the Tnir>imum of plain decapitated coleoptiles. 
The shape of the curve resembles greatly, however, that of fig. 1. 



Time after decapitation in minutes 

Fio. 2.—^Growth rates of decapitated coleoptiles supplied with small quantities of growth 
substance. Carve A, 9-9 plant units of growth substance; curve B, 14*5 plant 
units of growth substance; curve C, no growth substance. 

The ooleoptile recommences the production of growth substance in this 
case, when it has reached the minimum growth rate, which is after 3 hours. 
The total growth between decapitation and this minimum is due (a) to the 
aSM growiJi substance given up by the block), (6) to the residual growth 
substance left in the plant after decapitation. It is clear that the growth 
caused only by the added growth substance is the total growth from the time 
of decapitation to the minimum, less the amount of growth of plain decapitated 
coleoptil^ to their minimum. If it be assumed, as so&ms jiGstified^ tjiat at 
the end of 3 hours the unit curve also begins to mount towi^ a 
constant level, the growth due to the 9-9 unit block may be detrapeed in the 
same way. 
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Growth Bates of Plants supplied with Higher Goncentrations of Growth Svibstawe. 

The rates of growth due to successively higher concentrations of growth 
substance was next studied, and Table III gives the means of the determiaations 
at each concentration. The growth rates at four of the concentrations are 
plotted in fig. 3. In each case, except one at very high concentration, the 
addition of more growth substance to the plant results in an increase of growth. 
In general, also, the response to a large concentration of growth substance is 
immediate, that is, even in the first period the growth is larger than that of 
plain decapitated coleoptfles. After removal of the block the curves drop 



Wm* S.—Growth of decapitated ooleoptiles supplied with large quantities of growth 
substfiffloe. Carve A, 19-3 plant units of growth substance; curve B, 29*0 plant 
unife of growtii substance; curve 0,39*5 plant units of growth substance; curve D, 
116*0 i^ant units of growth substance. 

to a low coiBkmt value, which is approximately the same in each case. The 
tuTO betw^n the removal of the block and the attainment of this low value is, 
however, longer the h%her the concentration. The fact that this final constant 
levd m lower for plants supplied with growth substance than for the plants 
(rf 1 may be atteibuted to the greater utilization of other nec^sities of 
grow& im of more growth substance. 

of #fce curves of fig. 3 exhibit a clear mmimuTn. Heyn has stated that 
the removal of tibe bl<Kdfe: is exactly similar to removal of the origiiial tip, and 
tibai the produdaon of new growth substance commences at a ddBnite time 
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later. If this be true, no minima would be expected with the higher con¬ 
centrations of growth substance, since the growth substance left after the 
removal of the block would give rise to a rather large amount of growth. This 
growth would obscure the minima. The quantitative relation between growth 
and growth substance which may be obtained from the present data with the 
aid of a different assumption, however, lead us to believe that Heyn^s inter¬ 
pretation is not the correct one, and that the true reasons for the absence 
minima are those which will be brought forward below. 


The Linear Relationship between Growth and Growth Substance. 

The zones which produce growth substance after physiological regeneration 
of a tip in a decapitated, coleoptile do not, in the presence of the tip, produce 
any appreciable amount. This sugg^ts that the growth substance has, as a 
secondary function, the inhibition, by its presence in sufficiently high con¬ 
centrations, of the production of growth substance by the lower zones. In a 
plain decapitated coleoptile or in one supplied with a small amount of growth 
substance, removal of the tip, or of the agar block, is followed by transport of 
all of the small amount of residual growth substance from the top zones to the 
lower (Van der Wey, 1932). The result is that when the concentration of 
growth substance in the top of the stump has become low enough to permit 
regeneration, the growth rate of the coleoptile as a whole has become very 
small, and the growth curve therefore passes through a minimum. If, however, 
a decapitated coleoptile is supplied with a large amount of growth substance, 
a different r^ult would be expected. After removal of the block, the growth 
substance which is left in the upper zones is transported to the lower, but these 
zones are unable to use such a large amount as quicHy as it is brought in. The 
result is that while the concentration in the uppermost zone falls to a value 
sufficiently low to permit regeneration, the concentration in the lower zones 
remains high, they grow continuously, and no minimum in the total growth 
rate is apparent. The essential difference between the situation of plants 
supplied with large and with small amounts of growth substance is, then, one 
of distribution. 

In accordance with this view there is, for plants supplied with large con¬ 
centrations of growth sutetance, no exact time at whicdi growth due to tike 
growth sutetance horn the bloci ceases, and liat due to growth 
from the r^eneratei tip commences. As an approximation it can bo ibsmoied 
tikat the time at which the growth reaches its final low constant lewfi is ^e 
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time at wMch, the growth substance from the block is used up. The correction 
is in any event small. 

The total growth of these plants from time of decapitation to establishment 
of the fina l level, less that due to the residual growth substance, represents, 
then, in each case the growth caused by the amount of growth substance which 
has entered the plant, and this amount is, as already pointed out, proportional 
to the concentration applied. 

Table IV.—^Total Grrowth and Additional Growth Kesulting from Application 
of Growth Substance for 105 minutes. 


Units 

api^ed. 

Number 

of 

plants. 

Total 
growth 
(see text). 

Time 
(see text). 

Additional 
growth 
(see text). 

Growth 

Units applied. 



mm. 

min. 

mm. 


0 

6 

0*71 

105 

0 

— 

9*9 

3 

1*54 

180 

0*83 

- 0*084 

14*5 

10 

2*03 

180 

1*32 

0*091 

19-S 

i 7 

2*57 

180 

1*86 

0*096 

29*0 

i 7 

3*37 

195 

2*66 

0*092 

39*5 

6 

3*91 

217 

3*20 

0*081 

43-5 

7 

4*05 

217 

3*34 

0*076 

58*0 

6 

4*98 

225 

4*27 

0*074 

79*0 

4 

4*96 

225 

4*25 

0*054 

116*0 

6 

6-22 

240 

4*51 

0*039 


Table IV ^ves the growth thus obtained from each concentration of growth 
From the total growth, from decapitation to the final level, was 
sifit^feeactei the total growth, to their minimum, of the decapitated coleoptiles 
of %. 1. For comparison of the growth per unit of growth substance, this 
value m in each case also given. For the four lowest concentrations this 
mido is, within a few per cent., constant. Above 29 units the ratio decreases 
son^what, that is, a further addition of growth substance produces pro¬ 
portionately less growth. Above 68 units the ratio decreases sharply; in 
fact, 116 units gives but little more growth. Fig. 4 simunarizes the amounts 
of growth from Table IV, plotted against growth substance concentration, 
and shows that the relationship of growth response of coleoptiles to growth 
substance is, up to 29 units, linear, while above 58 units more growth substance, 
on the average, pocoduces little incr^se in growth. For comparison the curva¬ 
tures produced by unilateml growth are also plotted against concentration 
of growth sulBtance (dotted line). The limiting concentration can be seen to 
much higher for straight growih than for curved growth, owing probably 
tp elastfc Mid other countoacting forces in the latte, A calculation of the 
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growtli necessary to produce a given curvature shows that for this a much 
smaller amount of new tissue is formed, per unit of growth substance, than in 
straight growth. 



I’m. 4.—^Amount of growth resulting from different quantities of growth substance. 
Curve A, vertical growth; curve B, curved growth. 


5. The Composition of the Cell Wall. 

In order to convert growth, in terms of coleoptile length, into amounts of 
material actually laid down, the relation between coleoptile length and amount 
of cell-wall material must be known. 

The material used in these experiments consisted of coleoptile cylinders, 
with tips removed, either of young plants of the size used in the previous work, 
or of bid plants from which the first leaves would soon break. It was found 
that although the weight of “ cell walls ” per millimetre was greater in the 
older plants, yet the composition of the cell wall was the same. The old 
plants were more convenient to use, since they provided much more material 
with which to work. 

Table V gives the dry weights per millimetre of a number of samples of young 
coleoptiles. The wdghts depend considerably upon the conditions of diyii^, 
since although samples dried at the same time (100° for 24 hours) agree fairly 
well, there is more variation between samples dried at different times. Never¬ 
theless, the dry weight per unit length m relatively constant. This eonsMigr 
of dry weight per milliTtielre nught have been expected, shm the 
fe, exnept for its tip, of veiy nearfy uniform diameter, which vSrte 
from plant to plant. 

voi*. oxin.— B. IE 
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Table V.—^Dry’Weights of Coleoptiles. 


Aggregate lengfeh of 
coleoptiles in mm. | 

Weight in. 
mg. 

Weight per mm,, 
grams, 10”®. 

332 

16-9 

5-09 

348 

18-0 

6-17 

341 

18-6 

6-46 

349 

19-2 

5-61 

408 

26-8 

6-32 

409 

26-0 

6-35 

207 

12-3 

5-96 

132 

8-3 

6*30 

173 

10-5 

6-08 

179 

11-6 

6-50 

336 

17-6 

5-25 

389 

17-0 

4-26 

643 

33-9 

6-23 

200 

10-7 

5-36 

306 

17-8 

5-81 

300 

17-1 

5-70 



Mean 5-81 


The next step vas to obtain cell walls free of cytoplasm and cell sap. In 
Older to accomplish this, the samples were thoroughly ground, and extracted 
sevmsd times with cold water. This was followed by 2 hours of extraction 
with repeated portions of hot water. The residue was retained upon a coarse 
fflter, iSirough which the colloidal solution obtained from the washings readily 


Table VI.—Weight of Cell Walls from Young Coleoptiles. 


len^ 

Weight of 

Weight of cell 

m odboptOes 

cell wall 

waU per mm. 

in mm. 

in mg. 

in grams. 10”®. 

m 

8-1 

1-63 

636 

11-4 

1-79 

687 

10-9 

1-60 

745 

12-8 

1-72 

731 

11*3 

1*55 

m 

10-6 

1-65 



Bfoan 1-64 


inds ftactkm, which is not dissolved or suspended in water, can be oon- 
sideced as the cdl wall. It was dried to constant weight at 95° 0, Table VI 
the amounts '^lis fraction obtained from several samples of young 
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Extractioa of the cell-wall fraction for several hours with ether gave no 
decrease in dry weighty and it was therefore concluded that no appreciable 
amount of fatty substances were present. The pectic substances were extracted 
by the method of Nanji and Norman (1928), in which the cell-wall samples 
are heated at 80*^ 0. for 24 hours with 1 /2 per cent, ammonium oxalate. Results 
for two such extractions are included in Table VII. 


Table VII.—Analysis of Cell Walls of Ooleoptiles. 


Weight of 
cell waUs. 

Weight after 
extraction with 
oxalate. 

Weight after 
extraction with 

2 per cent. 

Weight after 
extraction with 

2 per cent. 
NaOH. 

Total 

N. 

Protein. 

1 

22*3 

20-4 

i 11-4 

8-6 



47*6 

43-9 


17-4 

— 

— 

21*0 

— 

— 

9-7* 

— 

— 

26-2 

— 

— 

11*1* 

— 

— 

22-8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

14-4 

— 

— 

0*322 

1*93 

— 

19-5 

— 

— 

0*392 

2*08 


* These three determinations were made after previous extraction with oxalate and with 
2 per cent. 


The amount of cellulose present in material of this kind may be determined 
apjuroximately by the “ crude fibre.” The samples were heated successively 
with 2 per cent. 2 per cent. EOH, and with alcohol, and the residue 

dried and weighed. Pentosans may remain to a small extent as impurities, 
as has been shown by Liidtke (1931). Por unlignified tissues, however, the 
crude fibre is principally cellulose. The degradation was also carried out in 
steps upon young and old ooleoptiles, in order to compare the composition of 
the two. These results are included in Table VII, It may be seen tlmt the 
amount of substance removed at each step does not depend upon the age of 
the cdleoptile. Since this is so, the ratio of the water-insoluble fraction to the 
crude fibre was determined several times upon old coleoptil^ (see Table VII). 

Det^miimtioiis of ihe nitrogen in the samples were carried out fay the micro- 
Kjeldahl method* An approximation to the per cent, of proteia present in 
the wall may be obt^ed by multiplying the percentage of nitrogen by 6^2. 
The nitrogen found in two sample of cell walls, together with the <^culatei 
pmtein, is included in JW^le VII. 

A summary of Ihe remits m given in Table VIII, in whk^ the 
fiaotians of the cell wall are expressed as pesoentages of the total 
It might seem at fimt ^ht rath^ surpiMz^ that ondj 
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Table VIII.—Suinmary of Composition of Coleoptile Cell Wall. 


Fraction. 

Percentage 
of cell wall. 

Percents^e of 
total coleoptile. 

Beinoved by oxalate (pectic substances) .... 

8 

2-3 

Bemoved by dilute acid less protein (bemi- 
ceUulose) . 

28 

8-2 

Bemoved by dilute alkali (further pentosans) 

10 

2-8 

Frotdu. 

12 

3*1 

Besidue (cellulose) . 

42 

119 


100 

1 

28*3 


cent, of the coleoptile may be considered as consisting of cellulose, and that 
such large amounts of hemicelluloses and proteins are present in the cell wall, 
link (1929) has analysed Zea seedlings, of an age comparable to that of the 
Avena plants used here, and found that only 14-18 per cent, of their total dry 
weight is pure cellulose, and that 10-12 per cent, is pure xylan. 

It will be assumed that the increment of length produced by the action of 
growth substance is composed of normal tissue, that is, that the processes of 
formation of new material keep up with the processes of elongation, irrespective 
of whether these two sets of processes are connected or not. That this is 
aetuaiy so fe indicated by the following experiment; coleoptile were supplied 
mmy 2 hours for 14 hours with fiesh agar blocks containing 100 units of growth 
At the end of this time the coleoptiles were cut off, dried, and 
w^ied, together with normal control coleoptiles. The results were as follows: 
^ ^ants suppfied with growth substance increased in length an average of 
1 *9 <m. (12 plants) while normal coleoptiles in the same time increased by 
1-0 (6 plants). The dry weight of the coleoptiles supplied with growth 

subatamse was 5-2.10”"^ mg. per millimetre, while that of normal coleoptiles 
carried out at the same time was, in two samples, 5-1 and 5-2.10~^ mg. per 
miHimeiare, 

6. The Volxxmee of the Cell Walls. 

A deteraiination was made of the volume of new cell-walls which appear as 
a result of the SfCtion of a known amount of growth substance. Since the 
estimation erf the area erf the oeB-wall is at best rather uncertain, the coleoptile 
can the pre^t purpe^es be considered as a hollow cylinder. This simplifies 
the calculations without greatiy affecting the result. I'or longitudinal growth, 
only the len^tadinal waBs need be considered. 

Ihe inside and outside diameters, the diameters of the individiml cells and 
hewe the diameters of '^ch <^II layer were measured in a large number of 
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ooleoptiles. Since tte average number of cell layers was 6, the total area 
of tangential walls conld be calculated, and from the number of cells in each 
layer the area of radial walls was also obtained. The total area of cell wall 
per millimetre of coleoptile was thus found to be 40-3 mm^. The average 
thickness of the cell walls was found to be 

7. Ratio of Cell Wall CoifSTiruENTs probuced to Growth 
Substance Used. 

From fig. 4, it is clear that the response of the coleoptile bears a linear relation 
to the quantity of growth substance if the latter is smaller than about 35 units. 
We will therefore consider the response to 29-0 units, which is well within this 
range. 

Table IV shows that the addition of 29 units produces a growth of 2-65 mm. 
From analysis of the coleoptile, Table VI, it was foimd that the weight of cell 
walls in 1 mm. is 1 • 64.10“^ mg. We will consider for the moment that only 
the actual cellulose of the cell wall has been laid down by the action of growth 
substance, if such a reaction, in fact, takes place. This assumption is to some 
extent justified by the consideration that the principal skeletal material of the 
coleoptile is certainly the crystallized cellulose. It is clear that this procedure 
will lead to a Toinimum value for the carbohydrate deposited as a result of 
growth substance action. Table VIII has shown that the cellulose (crude 
fibre) constitutes 42 per cent, of the cell wall, and hence the amount of 
cellulose deposited as a result of 29 units is 

2-66 X 1-64. X 0*42 = 1-83.10“”^mg. 

Now cellulose is made up of glucose residues (CgHioOg), of molecular weight 
162, and 1 millimole contains 6-06.10^ such residues. Therefore, the number 
of such glucose residues laid down as cellulose under the action of 29 umts 
is 

1-83.10“^ X X 6-06.10®® = 6-84.10^® residues, 

162 

In order to arrive at a figure for the amount of growth substaime involved, 
we shall use the value given by Kdgl and Haag^-Smit (1^1), since, wMb 
their substance fc not necessarily identical with that used here, it is ohmfy 
in action, and was obtained by them in the crystalliae state. According 
to tiiem, one unit is equal to 1/30,(H)0,000 n^. The unit whmh 14^ ufS is 
d^^lned as a 10^ curvature, whereas ours is d^nedas^yi^a^ 
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of 1®. The blocks whicb they use have a volume of 2 mm.^ and hence by the 
procedure of Table IV of Thimann and Bonner (1932), 58 per cent, of the growth 
substance passes out of the block during their test. The amount passing out 
of the block in our test is 15 per cent, and hence we need to have four times 
their amount in our block to give the same curvature. Our unit is then 

4x3-3.10-« X 1/10 = 1-3.10~8 mg. 

In this esperiment 29 X 1-3.10"’® = 3*8.10“’ mg. were used. 

Table I shows that when blocks are placed flat upon coleoptiles, as in this 
experiment, 34 per cent, of the growth substance present in the block passes 
into the plant, that is, in this case, 

0-34 X 3-8.10“’ = 1-3.10“’ mg. 

pass into the plant. The mean molecular weighf of the growth substance 
obtained by Kogl and Haag^-Smit is 341, and this figure is checked by the 
value obtained in this laboratory. The number of molecules of growth sub¬ 
stance entering the plant is then 

6-06. Itf^ X 1-3.10“’ X 1/341 = 2-31. molecules. 

We have, then, ftom above, 2*31.10^^ molecules of growth substance for 
6-8.10^® molecules of that is, one molecule of growth substance has 

acted in the laying down of 3*0.10® residues. Since this ratio is 

greatly different from 1, it is at once clear that the growth svbstmce is mt 
direct in the deposition eitdier of ceUnlose, or of total ceU-wall carho- 

hfiroden 

We will now compare the number of molecules of growth substance with the 
nmy>er of micelles of ceDuIose deposited. As Katz (1928) points out, the 
micella of fibres, since they are not visible even with ultra-violet light, must 
be shorter than 600 A. Katz gives the most probable size of the micelles as 
60-110 A. The unit cell of cellules is 8-7 X 7-9 X 10-3 A, and contains 
four glucose residues (Meyer and Mark, 1928). If we take the micelles as 
^ X 40 X 103 A., a figure which accords with that of Katz, they each contain 
2000 glucose reddues. Smeel growth substance molecule acts in the deposi- 
tio® of 3.10® glucose residue it acts, therefore, in the deposition of 

3-10® X 1/2000 or 140 micelles. 

^ime there is im reason beheve that the micelles of cellulose in young tissues, 
as coleop^les, ^ce any larger than those of the cotton and ramie fibres, 
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with whicli the micelle size determmations were made, it is clear that there 
cannot be any one to one c(rrrespondmce between growth substance molecules and 
the micelles fortned in growth. 

A second, less reliable, method for determining the number of molecules of 
cellulose laid down by one molecule of growth substance is as follows. 

It was found in Section 6 that the total area of longitudinal cell walls per 
millimetre of coleoptile length was 40*3 mm.^ and the mean wall thickness was 
0*4 p. Hence the volume of the cell-walls is 

40*3 X 4*10“4 == i-ei. 10-2 mmA 

As above, the unit of cellulose structure is the block containing four glucose 
residues, and having dimensions 8*7 X 7*9 X 10*3 A., or volume 7*08. 
mmA The specific gravity of cellulose will not be greatly different from that 
of the other cell-wall material, and we can assume the cell-wall material to 
consist, therefore, of 42 per cent, cellulose by volume. Hence 1 mm. of coleoptile 
contains 

1*6.10-2 X 1/7*08.10-12 X 0*42 = 0*96.1012 unit blocks. 

Since each block contains four hexose residues, there are 3*82, lOi® hexose 
residues per millimetre of coleoptile. 

An increase in length of 2*66 mm., the r^ult of the application of 29 units 
of growth substance, therefore involves the production of 3*82 . IQi® X 2*66 
or 10*2.1012 hexose residues. Smm no allowance has been made for the 
volume taken up by water in the wall, this figure may be somewhat too high. 
Considering the approximate nature of the determination of the cell-wall 
volume, the agreement between this figure and that obtained above from the 
weight of the wall must be regarded as satisfactory. Using the above figure, 
we find that one molecule of growth substance leads to the production of 
4*6.10® hexose residues, instead of 3. lO® as in the first calculation. 

Since from the above it is scarcely possible to distribute a stoiohiometrical 
relationship between the growth substance and the materials of the cdl wall, 
another possibility was investigated, namely, that the growth substance is 
distributed in a monomolecular layer over the surface of the cell, and ib thus 
by ^me means able to promote the elongation of the wall area whmh it covers. 

According to the analyses of Kogl and Haagen-Smit, the growtii 
has the approximate formula Since it is also known to be 

(DoQ: ai]d Thimann, 1932) one may apply L^gmuiris measuremeafes 
films of the fatty acids, from which a amd will have a loB^^ih A., 
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aad widish 4* 7 A. The molecule thus has a maximum area of 1 • 3.10 mm.^. 

As stated above, the cell wall has an area of 40 * 3 mm.^ per millimetre of coleo- 
ptOe, and hence 2*66 mm. have an area of 107 mm.^. The number of molecules 
of growth substance involved is 2*3.10^, which, feom the above value, can 
only cover a TnaYiTmim area of 0*3 mm.^, and if orientated at the surface, can 
occupy even less. Therefore, to form a monomolecular layer only on the 
surface of the new cell wall laid down, each molecule of growth substance would 
have to cover 367 times its own maximum area. Now for the growth substance 
to act by producing any change in permeability, it must, presumably, produce a 
change in surface activity; to do this it must form at least a monomolecular 
layer upon the cell wall, which is clearly impossible. Furthermore the 
measurements of Rideal (1925) and of Langmuir (1927) show that the rate of 
passage of water jfrom a liquid surface into the vapour is greatly decreased by 
the presence of surface films of fatty acids. Thus it is likely that any effect 
of growth substance upon permeability to water would be in the direction of 
decreasing rather than increasing it. The theory that ike action of growth sub- 
^nee is one of fermeahUity charige thm appears extremely improbable. 

We therefore conclude that the growth substance does not act in any direct 
imnner in producing cell elongation. There are a number of possible mechan¬ 
ics by which indirect action can occur; the data do not at present permit 
eC selection between these, but an attempt is being made to obtain further 
e^ddence. 

Summary. 

i (1) mechanism of the action of growth substance in promoting cell 
ei^i^tlion m Avena coleoptiles has been studied. 

p) The amount of growth resulting from the application of a given amount 
of ^rowtih substance to decapitated coleoptiles was measured by a kinemato- 
graphio method. A linear relationship between growth substance added and 
growth ptoduced wa^ found to hold over a considerable range. 

(5) The fracticm of the apjriiied growth substance which enters the plant 
under Urn partieuhr conditions adopted was determined by the curvature 
technique. 

(4) He cmnp<Mti<m and the volume of the ceU wall per unit length of 
coko^ile were Stemmed* 

(6) Frmn th^ data the rektion between the growth substance entering 
plant the cell-wall materkl produced as a result of its action was 

, ilculated. 
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(6) The calculations make clear that; 

(a) The growth substance does not play any stoichiometrical part in the 
deposition either of cellulose or of the total cell wall. 

{&) The growth substance does not act by producing a monomolecular 
layer upon the new cell wall laid down, and therefore very probably 
does not affect growth through changes in permeability. 

The growth substance therefore acts in some indirect way whereby each 
molecule exerts its influence a number of times. 
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The Chemical Nature of the Active Group in the Enzyme Glucose 

Dehydrogemse. 

By Douglas Creese Harrison, D.Sc., Ph.D. 

(From the Department of Pharmacology, Sheffield University.) 

(Communicated by E. Mellanby, F.R.S.—Received March 23, 1933.) 

It ha$ been shown (Harrison, 1931) that an enzyme, glucose dehydrogenase, 
which brings about the oxidation of glucose, can be extracted from the liver 
of various animals. The product of this oxidation of glucose has been shown 
to be d-gluconic acid (Harrison, 1932). It seemed likely that during this 
conversion of glucose to gluconic acid, the ring structure of glucose would be 
broken, with the intermediate formation of the open chain form of glucose 
containmg a free aldehyde group. This free aldehyde group of glucose might 
then be capable of oxidation by another enzyme, the Schardinger enzyme, 
which appears to bring about the oxidation of any soluble aldehyde. The 
Schaxdii^er enzyme is widely distributed in the body tissues, and it seemed 
possible that it might collaborate in this way with glucose dehydrogenase in 
ike oxidation of glucose in the body. On carrying out an experiment to test 
thfe, however, it was surprising to find that the addition of the Schardinger 
enzyme to ^ucose and glucose dehydrogenase, so far from accelerating the 
oxidation, brought about a complete, or almost complete, inhibition of the 
oxidation of ^ucose by the dehydrogenase. Further experiments described 
below showed that the inhibition was due to the Schardinger enzyme itself and 
not to some impurity in the enzyme preparation. 

It was decided to investigate this inhibition further, for it is well known 
that the Schardinger (or xanthine) oxidase induces the oxidation of only 
aHehydes ard eertam purines. If it could be shown that the inhibition was 
di^ to an oxidative destractbn of the glucose dehydrogenase by the Schardinger 
ensyme, it might well throw light on the chemical structure of the dehydrogenase 
enzyme. 

In measuring the rate of oxidation of glucose, the well-known Thunberg 
technique was employed, in whkdi the rate of decolorization of methylene blue 
by giuoose and the mizyme measured. The reaction is carried out in 
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evacuated tubes, the methylene blue acting as the hydrogen acceptor and 
becoming reduced to the colourless leuco-compound during the oxidation of 
glucose. In the preliminary experiments, the glucose dehydrogenase was 
prepared from ox liver by the method previously described (Harrison, 1931). 
It was shown later by Mann (1932, a) that an activator is concerned in the 
oxidation of glucose by the dehydrogenase. The above preparation contained 
both the dehydrogenase and the activator or co-enzyme. In most of the 
experiments described in this paper, the dehydrogenase and its co-enzyme were 
extracted from acetone ox liver and separated and purified by the method 
recently described (Harrison, 1933). The Schardinger enzyme or xanthine 
oxidase was the ether-extracted ^^whey” preparation made from millr as 
described by Dixon and Kodama (1926). The question as to whether the 
Schardinger and the xanthine oxidase are one and the same enzyme or two 
distinct enzymes has not apparently been definitely settled, but the preparation 
used was capable of oxidizing both aldehydes and hypoxanthine and, to avoid 
confusion, will be referred to subsequently in this paper as the xanthine oxidase 
preparation. 

The enzyme solutions were prepared by dissolving a suitable amount of the 
solid enzyme preparation in water, bringing to the required by cautious 
addition of NaOH and centrifuging to obtain a perfectly clear solution. Unless 
otherwise stated, the amount of glucose dehydrogenase and co-enzyme used 
in each Thunberg tube was equivalent to 0*8 gm. acetone liver, this amount 
usually giving a convenient time of reduction of methylene blue. In all 
experiments except the first, 0 * 25 c.c. of a 1/6000 aqueous solution of methylene 
blue was added to each tube. The glucose used was a 2M. solution of pure 
dextrose. The total volume of the solution in each Thunberg tube was always 
1*55 c.c. unless otherwise stated, this volume being made up by addition of the 
requisite volume of distilled water. The tubes containing the solutions were 
evacuated on the water pump, filled with nitrogen, re-evacuated and immersed 
in a water bath at 37® G. 

Table I shows the complete inhibition produced by strong xanthine oxidase 
on the oxhJation of glucose in presence of glucose dehydrogenase and its co¬ 
enzyme. The of the solutions was 7*2 (0-5 c.c. methyl^e blue in a 
total volume of 2 c.c. was used in this experiment). 

It should be noted that a high figure for the time decolonization of 
m^yfene blue in^&s a low emjxm activity and vim mrm. 

Bie activity of this xanthine oxidase was such that the time of 

C.C. xanthine oxidase md 9*2 mg, hypoxanthine was wfeSe 
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Table I. 


Glucose dehydrogenase 
with 

oo-anzyme. 

2M. glucose. 

Xanthine oxidase. 

Time in minutes for 
decolorization of 
methylene blue. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

>180 

1 


— 

* * 

1 

_ 

0*4 

180 

1 

OX 

— 

I2i 

1 

0*1 

0*4 

180 


in presence of 1 c.c. of debydrogenase 4~ co-enzyme solution, the time was 1^ 
minutes, showing that while xanthine oxidase inhibits glucose dehydxogetiase, 



hypoxanthine. The activity of the xanthine oxidase toward acetaldehyde was 
likewise unimpsored in the presence of the dehydrogenase + co-enzyme 
solution. The inhibition cannot, therefore, be due to a mutual precipitation 
or inactivation of the two enzymes. Rennin had been used in making the 
whey preparation of xanthine oxidase, but control experiments with glucose 
dehydre^enase and rennin showed that the latter produces no inhibition in the 
activity of the dehydrogenase. 

It seemed likely that the question as to whether the inhibiting action of 
xanthine oxidase preparations was due to the oxidase itself could be settled 
by repeating fee experiments in presence of uric acid. Uric acid is known to be 
a specific inhibitor towards fee xanthine oxidase (Dixon and Thurlow, 1924), 
and should theiiefore diminish or abolish the inhibiting action of the oxidase 
cm ^ucose dehydrogenase. Unfortunately, it was found that uric acid by 
iteif in suffimently high concentration interferes with the oxidation of glucose 
by fee dahydre^enase, and it could not therefore be used to settle this point. 

It was found feat fee inhibiting action of xanthine oxidase towards glucose 
4feydrogenase disappears it fee xanthine oxidase be first heated. Table II 
feows fee rffect of previously heating xanthine oxidase for 5 minutes at pro- 
gresrivdy in^searing temperatures. The pn of solutions was 7*5. After 
heating, fee adivity of the xanthine oxidase towards hypoxanthine at 37° C. 
is shown in fee last column, the corresponding inhibiting action on glucose 
dfeydrogenase being shown in the precediug column. (In this experiment, in 
taring the activity of fee oxidase towards hypoxanthine, 0*5 c.c. xanthine 
oxidase, 0*16 mg. hypoxanthine and 0*25 c.c. methylene blue were used in a 
toW volume of 1*3 c.c.) 

It can be seen that aftm: heating xanthine oxidase for 6 minutes at tempera- 
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Table II. 


No. 

Dehydrogenase 
+ co-enzyme. 

2M. 

glucose. 

i 

! 

Xanthine oxidase. 

1 

’Time in minutes 
for reduction of 
methylene blue 
■with glucose. 

Methylene blue 
reduction time 
■with 

hypoxanthine. 

1 

C.C. 

1 

o.c. 

0*1 

None . 

16 


2 

1 

0*1 

0‘4 c.c. (unheated) 

>150 

2i 

3 

1 

0-1 

0*4 c.c. (heated to 55®) 

>150 

3i 

4 

1 

0*1 

0*4 c.c. (heated to 60°) 

>150 

5i 

5 

1 

0*1 

0*4 C.O. (heated to 65°) 

>150 

7 

6 

1 

0-1 

0*4 c.e. (heated to 70°) 

29 

23 


tiires from 65° 0. to 65° C. it still has the power to oxidize hypoxanthine actively 
and it still produces a large inhibition on the oxidation of glucose by glucose 
dehydrogenase. After heating at 70° C., however, the greater part of the 
activity of the oxidase towards hypoxanthine has disappeared, and at the same 
time, its power to inhibit the oxidation of glucose has been largely destroyed. 
This affords strong evidence that the inhibiting action of xanthine oxidase 
preparations is caused by the xanthine oxidase itself and not by some other 
inhibiting substance present in the solutions. 

With weak solutions of xanthine oxidase, the degree of inhibition appears 
to be roughly proportional to the amount of oxidase added. The reaction is 
not instantaneous, and with weak oxidase solutions the amount of inhibition 
is much increased by previously incubating the two enzymes together. 

It was now desirable to ascertain whether the inhibition was due to the 
xanthine oxidase causing an actual detraction of the glucose dehydrogenase 
or merely interfering with the reaction. The obvious method would have 
been to add xanthine oxidase to glucose dehydrogenase and then to remove 
it before adding glucose to test whether a permanent destruction of the de¬ 
hydrogenase had occurred. Unfortunately, both enzymes are precipitated by 
half saturated ammonium sulphate and a method for quantitative separation 
could not be found. It became possible to test the point, however, owing to 
the oteervation that the inhibiting action of xantMne oxidase is very largefy 
pw^ted by the pre^ce of a sufficient concentration of ph<^phate. The 
experiments hitherto described were carried out in aqueous solution in tiie 
ab^nee of added buffer solution. As previously pointed out (Hardkm, 

19^), the protrin in the dehydrc^mase solution pc^esses ample 

power. Srequent tests of the jps of the solutions at the eiMi of the 

(by adffing iirfk^tom tirmi^h tiie ride tube of tiie Thariberg feabe tiie 
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metliyleiie blue had been decolorized) confirmed this. The effect of phosphate 
buffer solution is shown by the following typical experiment in which the 
experimental conditions were the same as those given in Table II. The time 
of reduction of methylene blue by glucose with the dehydrogenase -f- co- 
enzyme solution alone was 17 minutes, while in presence of xanthine oxidase 
the time was 70 minutes with M/100 phosphate buffer 7*5) and 19 minutes 
with M/25 phosphate buffer. Increasing the phosphate concentration four 
times has thus almost completely removed the inhibiting action of xanthine 
oxidase on glucose dehydrogenase. A number of control experiments showed 
that phosphate buffer in concentrations up to M/15 did not affect the activity 
of either of the enzymes themselves; that is, the velocity of oxidation of 
glucose by the dehydrogenase-oo-enzyme mixture and that of acetaldehyde or 
hypoxanthine by xanthine oxidase were unaffected by concentrations of 
phosphate more than sufficient to abolish the inhibition by xanthine oxidase 
on the dehydrogenase. 

This property of phosphate of preventing the xanthine oxidase inhibition 
made it po^ble to determine whether the oxidase actually destroys the de¬ 
hydrogenase or whether it merely interferes with the oxidation of glucose by 
the dehydrogenase.* If the two enzymes be first incubated together, then the 
subsequent addition of phosphate along with the glucose and methylene blue 
should not prevent the xanthine oxidase inhibition if the xanthine oxidase 
has alr^y brought about a destruction of the dehydrogenase. If, on the 
other hand, xanthine oxidase inhibits by interfering with the actual oxidation 
of gfatcc^, this inhibition should be removed by phosphate in spite of the 
pmfiom incubation of the two enzymes together. 

Table III shows the result of such an experiment. Six tubes each con- 
fefcimng0"9 e.c. of cyaydxogenase + co-enzyme solution (pn 7*6) were incubated 
a^bi(^y at 37® C, for 15 minutes, tubes 5 and 6 containing in addition 0 • 1 c.c. 
xanthine oxidase solution (p^ 7*6) (equivalent to 2*6 mg. of the dry prepara- 
tkm). Affc^ humba^n, 0*1 c.c. of 2M. glucose and 0*25 c.c. methylene blue 
were added to each tube, and 0*1 c.c. xanthine oxidase previously incubated 
in the same way was added to tubes 3 and 4. Phosphate buffer p^ 7 *6 
was ad<fed to a final concentration M/15 to control tube No. 2 and to tubes 
4 and 6, whife an equal voluir^ of water was added to control tube No. 1 and 
to tubes 3 ^d 5. The total volume in each tube was made up to 1*55 c.c. 
with djstiHed wate and the tnbes were evacuated and immersed in the water 
bath at 37® 0. 

* I am lodebied to E. MeUanby for tMs su^estiou. 
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Table III. 


No. 

i 


Substance added 
after incubation. 

Time in minute 
for decolorization 
of methylene 
blue. 

1 

Dehydrogenase + 
incubated alone 

co-enzyme 

Water . 

19 

2 

99 

»> 

Phosphate . 

18 

3 

99 

99 

Xanthine oxidase -j- water . 

98 

4 

99 

99 

Xanthine oxidase phosphate. 

24 

5 

Dehydrogenase -f 
incubat^ with 
oxidase 

co-enzyme 

xanthine 

Water . 

>100 

6 

99 

99 

Phosphate . 

72 


Comparing tbe reduction times in tubes 4 and 6, it is evident that the 
inhibition by xanthine oxidase still takes place even in presence of phosphate 
if the xanthine oxidase and the dehydrogenase have previously been allowed 
to react together before the addition of the phosphate. This shows, therefore, 
that the inhibiting action of xanthine oxidase is due to an actual destruction 
of the glucose-oxidizing enzyme. The fact that the reduction time in tube 6 
is shorter than in tube 6 is doubtless owiog to the fact that in the latter tube 
the destructive action of the oxidase on the dehydrogenase occurs not only 
during the preliminary 15 minutes incubation but is allowed to go on during 
the much longer subsequent reaction period, while in tube 6, the addition of 
phosphate after the preliminary incubation prevents any such further destruc¬ 
tion of the dehydrogenase. This experiment was then repeated with the 
dehydrogenase without co-enzyme, the co-enzyme solution being added together 
with the glucose after the incubation period- Exactly similar r^ults were 
obtained. This shows that the destructive action of xanthine oxidase is on 
glucose dehydrogenase ilself and not on the co-enzyme. 

ExperimeniB were n^w carried out to determine whether the destruction of 
glucose dehydrogenase by xanthine oxidase is due to an oxidation of the 
former enzyme by the latter. If this were so, incubation of the two enzymes 
in the ateence of oxygen or other hydrogen acceptor should prev^t the 
d^tructkm of the dehydrogenase. Table IV shows that this actually 
hs^p^>s» A relatively dilute solution of xanthine oxidase was us^ m 
experiment, such that only a raiatt inhibition was prodm^ wifeho^ tH 
prfiminaiy incubation period. In this way, any differences betwe^ a 
tive aecolue mculmtion and a non-d^tructive am^r<^ ineubalion mkM be 
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Table IV. 


No. 

i . ..... 

Time in minutes 
for decolorization 
of methylene 
blue. 

1 

Dehydrogenase incubated with 0^ . ... 

13J 

2 

Dehydrogenase incubated with Og, xanthine oxidase then added ... 

26 

3 

Dehydrc^enase + xanthine oxidase incubated with Og . 

36 

4 

Dehydrc^enase incubated without Og .. 

13 

5 

Dehydrogmase + xanthine oxidase incubated without Og. 

29 

d 

Dehydrogenase 4- methylene blue incubated without Og. 

13 

7 

D^ydrog^iase -j- methylene blue + xanthine oxidase incubated 



without 0, ......... 

38 





well brought out. Vacuum tubes Nos. 1 to 7 each contained 0-8 c.c. 
glucose debydjx^enase {p^ 7*4). Tubes Nos. 3, 5 and 7 received in addition 
G*1 C.C. dilute xanthine oxidase (^h 7*4) while tubes 6 and 7 also contained 
0*25 C.C. methylene blue to act as an alternative hydrogen acceptor in the 
absence of oxygen. Tubes 4, 5, 6, 7 were then evacuated and incubated at 
37° C. for 30 minutes, while tubes 1, 2 and 3 were incubated under the same 
ctmditaaHs in the presence of air. The tubes were then opened, 0*1 c.c. of 
xmithine oxida^ (separately incubated for 30 minutes) was added to tube No. 
2, 0*2 e.c. 2M. gluoose and 0*1 c.c. co-enzyme solution (pg 7*4) were added 
to eadh and 0*25 c.c. methylene blue to tubes 1 to 5. After Tnaldcg up the 
vatume in each case to 1 • 56 c.c. with distilled water, all the tubes were evacuated 
aad muneised in the water bath at 37° C. 

It can be seen that the extra inhibition by xanthine oxidase induced by the 
previonas aerobic incubation (shown by the difference between the reduction 
oi tabes 2 and 3) does not occur to any appreciable extent if the previous 
iaeabation is carried our anaerobically (^. tubes 2 and 6). If, however, 
mfifthykne blue is px^ent as an alternative hydrogen acceptor, oxidative 
^f^rucfiaa of the ddiydrogenase can occur even during anaerobic incubation 
ami the full inhihition by xanthine oxidase is obtained (cf. tubes 7 and 3). 
He fact that the mhibitaon in tube 6 is slightly greater than that in tube 2 
BMy be due to exposnie of tlw mixed emr^uMS to ait during the setting up of 
the expetHsaent, to traces of oxygen in the evacuated tube, or to trac^ of some 
hydr^en acceptor in the solirfions themselves. This experiment has been 
repeated a numb^ of times with diffemit concentrations of xantbiTiA oxidase, 
each time witti similar lesnltB. It seems clear, thar^ore, that vaTi thfnA oxidase 
b^ists the activity of ^ooae dehydrogenase by brii^g about an oxidative 
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destruction of the dehydrogenase. In parenthesis, it may be mentioned 
that this destructive action of xanthine oxidase probably accounts for the 
instability of solutions of the dehydrogena'se made by the method first described 
(Harrison, 1931). Solutions of this dehydrogenase made by the later method 
(Harrison, 1933) have been found to contain much less xanthine oxidase and 
the solutions are much more stable. 

To return now to the question of the structure of glucose dehydrogenase, 
the xanthine or Schardinger oxidase has been investigated as regards posable 
substrates probably more thoroughly than any other oxidizing enzyme, and 
the only substances which have found been to be oxidized by the enzyme are 
aldehydes and certain purines (Coombs, 1927). Having shown in the foregoing 
experiments that the oxidase brings about an oxidative destruction of glucose 
dehydrogenase, it seems reasonable to infer that the activity of the dehydrogen¬ 
ase is linked up with either an aldehyde or a purine group. In order to dis¬ 
tinguish between the two possibilities, experiments were carried out to find 
whether the activity of the enzyme is depressed by the addition of aldehydb- 
binding substances. Sodium bisulphite was first tried and was found to 
produce a strongly inhibiting action on the oxidation of glucose by the de¬ 
hydrogenase. The inhibiting action of M/100 NaHSOg at 6-0 with different 
concentrations is shown in Table V. Each tube contained 0*4 o.c. enzyme- 
co-enzyme solution {ps. 6*0) equivalent to 0*6 gm. acetone liver, together with 
0^25 C.C. M/2 Pbl^'O phosphate buffer and 0-25 c.c. methylene blue. The total 
volume in each tube was made up to 1 *65 c.c. with distilled water. 


Table V, 


Ko. i 

Glucose c<»iceiatratioa. 

Tune in zninutes for 
deeolorization of 
methylene blue. 

1 

0-032 M... 

18 

2 

0'<»2 JI. + M/100 NaHSO, . 

62 

3 

0-065 M... 

12i 

4 

0-066 M. + M/100 NaHSO,. 

41 

5 

0-13 M.... 

11 

6 

0-13 M.-h M/100 NaHSOa . 

26 

7 

0^26 M.. 

12 

S 

0-26 M. +M/100 mnSOs . 

Hi 


It can be sem that the amount of inhibitibn produced by a ^ven 
tnd^ of bisulphite depaads upon the ooncentrati<m of glu^m M low 
oanceiatcatiom of ^uoose, the inhibi^<m produced by bisulphite is 


CQCfin—B, 
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lar gft compared with that produced in high concentrations of glucose. Mann 
(1932, b) has shown that the optimum concentration of glucose for the de¬ 
hydrogenase depends on the amoimt of co-enzyme present in the solution. 
It is clear from the above table that with a given amount of co-enzyme the 
optimam concentration of glucose is much higher in the presence of bisulphite 
<:T)g.Ti in its absence. The bisulphite and the glucose apparently compete for 
the aarna group ou the enzyme. That the mhibitiog effect of bisulphite is 
reversible is shown by the fact that if a solution of the dehydrogenase is 
precipitated at pg 6*0 ^7 ammonium sulphate in presence of M/100 NaHSOs 
and the precipitate is dissolved up in water, the enzyme is found to have lost 
little or none of its activity as compared with that of an equal amount of 
enzyme precipitated in the absence of bisulphite. The bisulphite compound 
with the enzyme is thus freely dissociated and the inhibition by bisulphite 
is readily reversible. 

Table VI shows the inhibiting action of M/1000 NaHSOs on another pre¬ 
paration of glucose dehydrogenase and co-enzyme, and shows also that, 
unldre the inhibition by xanthine oxidase, the inhibition by bisulphite is 
not iruxeased by previous incubation, the equilibrium evidently being attained 

Table VI. 



— 

Time in minutes for 
deoolorization of 
methylene blue. 

1 

Deliytlrogeaase 4* co-eazyme previously incubated . 

24 

2 

Bdiydrogenaae -j- co-enzyme -f- M/lOW) NaHSO^ previously 



incubated ^ . 

42 

B 

I>ebydi:ogmase -f co-enzyme not incubated ... 

22 

4 

Ddbydxt^^iase -j- oo-enzyme 4* M/lOOONaHSO* not incubated 

44 

5 

i 

Beiis^drogenase 4 co-euzyine (control mtbout glucose) . 

180 


The enzytm -|- oo-enzjmie solutions (pa 6*0) in tubes 1 and 2, with and 
wi&(Hit M/IOOO NaHSOj respectively, were incubated aerobically at 37“ 0. 
for 26 minutes before adding glucose (0'13M.) and methylene blue, while the 
ooizeEq^omling tid>^ 3 *md 4 were not previously incubated. Each tube 
eontah^ M/12 pa 6-0 phosphate buffor. 

The hdnlity of the bisulphite compound made it appear less likely that much 
iohffx&m wmdd be obtained with low concentrations of less powerful aldehyde- 
Modisg ssh^nnfm No inhibition was obtained with M/50 semicarbazide 
or M/so amlioe at pa 6 *0 or 7 -6. Aminoguanidine atpa 7 *0 produced a amall 
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inhibition in. concentrations of M/10 and M/50. Hydroaylamine (M/50) at 
jPh 6*0 and 7*6 allowed the decoloration of methylene blue to take place up to 
a certain point after which the solution always remained blue even on very 
prolonged incubation. It appears likely that after the methylene blue has 
become partially reduced and a certain reduction potential has been reached 
in the solution, the hydroxylamine itself acts as a hydrogen acceptor and 
becomes reduced instead of the methylene blue. Phenyl hydrazine could not 
be used in these experiments as it reduces methylene blue rapidly by itself. 

If sodium bisulphite inhibits by virtue of its power of combining with 
aldehyde groups, it would be expected that no inhibition would be produced 
in sightly alkaline solutions, since it is well known that the aldehyde-bisulphite 
compounds are readily decomposed in weakly alkaline solutions. On carrying 
out parallel experiments with the same solutions at ^ ’ 0 and ^ • 6 (allowing 
for the controls with bisulphite but without glucose) it was found that while 
a large inhibition on the action of glucose dehydrogenase was produced by 
M/100 NaHSO^ at 6*0, no inhibition was produced at^n 7-6. 

Owing to the freely reversible nature of the bisulphite inhibition, it is not 
pcwsible to obtain such definite evidence as to the mode of action of bisulphite 
as was obtainable with the irreversible inhibition produced by xanthine oxidase 
on glucose dehydrogenase. It is not claimed that the bisulphite experiments 
in themselves constitute proof of the aldehyde nature of the glucose enzyme. 
Taken in conjunction with the experiments with xanthine oxidase, however, 
showing glucose dehydrogenase to be either an aldehyde or a purine, the 
bisulphite es^jeriments render it extremely probable that the activity of the 
glucose dehydrogenase is associated with the presence of an aldehyde group. 

As pointed out by WiUstatter (1932), the constitution of an enzyme cannot 
be determined in the same way as the structure of simpler substances such as 
vitamins and hormones. It seems likely that the principle of using enzymes 
known to act on specific substrates, an example of which is given in this paper, 
may be of more general u^ in elucidaring the structure of the active 
groupings of other enzymes. 

Part of the expense was defrayed by a grant from the Government Grant 
Committee of the Royal Society. 

Summary. 


Xftntbmft oxidase (or the & 5 hardinger oxidase) can bring about coio^^ete 
hk the oxidation of glu<x^ by ^ueose dehydrc^emase. It k ribown 
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tliat this inhibition is caused by an irreversible oxidative destruction of tbe 
glucose dehydrogenase by the oxidase. 

Since the xanthine or Schardinger oxidase acts only on aldehydes and certain 
purines, it is inferred that glucose dehydrogenase contains either an aldehyde 
or purine group. 

From the fact that the aldehyde reagent, sodium bisulphite, reversibly 
inhibits the activity of the dehydrogenase in slightly acid solution, even in 
concentrations of M/1000, it is deduced that the activity of the enzyme glucose 
dehydrogenase is associated with the presence of an aldehyde group. 
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Appetite and Choice of Diet. The Ability of the VUamin B 
Deficient Bat to Discriminate between Diets Containing and 
LacJsmg the Vitamin. 

By Leslie J. Habbis, Janet Clay, Flobenoe J. Habgbeaves and 

Alfred Ward. 

(From the Nutritional Laboratory, University of Cambridge, and Medical 
Research Council.) 

(Communicated by Sir F. Gowland Hopkins, P.R.S.—Received October 27,19S2.) 

It has often been assumed that animals given a suitable free choice of 
diets are able to select satisfactorily according to their individual nutritional 
needs. However, no systematic work has hitherto been undertaken to 
ascertain how far this is true, nor have we any knowledge of the mechanism 
involved in the choice. Lusk (1928), in his well-known text book on nutrition, 
refers to the observation of a German worker (Tsoherkes, 192S) that fowls 
suffering from polyneuritis will search out green food and refuse to accept 
grain. This he describes as due to the “triumph of instinct.” The similar 
eagerness of vitamin B deficient rats to consume diets containing the vitamin 
must, we imagine, have been noticed by observant workers. It is, however, un¬ 
satisfactory to allow the matter to be ascribed vaguely to some unexplained—^if 
not inexplicable—“ instinct.” If animals are m fact able to distinguish between 
foods containing and deficient in the vitamin, what is the nature of the process 
involved ? Has the animal some means, as by taste or smell, of recognking 
the vitamin per m % If so, it would imply an ability to detect a constituent 
amounting to no more than perhaps 1 part in a million of the food. If not, 
by what means is the rat able to recognize the vitamin-containing food ? 
And what are the limitations to such powers of recognition ? These are some 
of the questions which one soi^ht to answer. An effort to analyse these 
phenomena was begun in this laboratory in 1^8, and in the present paper are 
summarized the principal results reached during the period 1928-1931.* To 
miticipate a main conclusion it may be said at once that we have obtained good 
evidaice that the behaviour of the animal is due not so much to instinct as 

* Mi^ Haigreav^ took part in tiie investigatlaa during the winter of Ute Clay 
dinging the seasion 19^-^,. and Mr, Ward in the prdimmary and again 
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expmmie, le., of the beneficial effect produced by a particular foodstuff. 
We believe that this factor of experience plays an important part in deter¬ 
mining dietary preferences in general, and it will certainly have to be taken into 
account in future work on that hitherto neglected subject, the psychology 
of appetite. 

Apart from the reference quoted above we know of no previous literature 
relating to the original point of departure of our enquiries. Recorded work on 
the whole question of the free choice of diet is almost equally scanty. Osborne 
and Mendel (1918), working on the comparative food values of difEerent pro¬ 
teins, thought that rats as a rule ate more of the adequate than of the inferior 
food ” ; but Beadles, Braman and Mitchell (1930), on the contrary, could find 

no support for the assumption that the more complete of the two rations is 
consumed in greater amoxmt.” Nevens (1928) noted that cattle given a free 
choice of limestone, bone meal and salt, offered as supplements to an inadequate 
diet, took only insignificant amounts of the first two ; while Kon (1931) found 
that rats might fail to take enough protein even to keep them alive, when 
allowed to choose their own allowance of carbohydrate, protein and salt 
mixture. 


General Methods, 

Young growing rats have been used exclusively in the work described below. 
jSeveral hundred animals have been used in all, and since in many cases each 
rat was offered simultaneously the choice of a considerable number of different 
diets, the intakes of which were to be determined daily, a special type of 
technique had to be worked out. After a little experience the following method 
was adopted, and has proved to be very satisfactory. A moisture-free basal 
diet -(vitamin-free casein 20 per cent., starch or sugar 55 per cent., arachis oil 
^ per cent., salt mixture 6 per cent., cod liver oil 2 drops per rat daily) is 
used, to which various supplements to be tested are added. The basal diet 
contsdns a h^ percentage of the oil, so as to give it a tacky consistency and 
prevent errors caused by animals scattering their food. Each different diet is 
put in a separate tall, narrow, glazed porcelain jar, cylindrical in shape and 
measuring 6 cm, high by 3—^3 • 6 cm. in diameter (pharmacists’ ointment pot 
At the beginning of the working day the diet is placed at the bottom of the jar 
and pressed well into position hy means of a gla^ crusher (rod with perpendicular 
glass disc at bottom). The total weight of the jar plus contents is determined 
to the nearest 0*2 g. on an Avery automatic weighing machine, with scale 
m^ked in 25 g. by 0-2 g. The various pots, each oontainmg a different diet, 
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are then exhibited in a row, along the inner side of the cage. (Each rat, of 
course, is kept in a separate cage, and all experiments are performed in duplicate 
on a batch of four or more rats.) Pots are kept in place by semicircular sted 
springs securing them to the upright metal bars of the cage. In most eaperi- 
ments the relative positions of the pots was varied each day. The following 
morning the pots are removed, and reweighed on the automatic machine. The 
loss in weight for each pot gives directly the weight of dry food eaten; it is 
unnecessary to know the actual weight of the pot or of the diet placed in it at 
the beginning of the day or remaining at the end. Owing to the narrow shape 
of the pot the rat has to thrust his head deep down into it to obtain his food, 
and owing to the sticky nature of the diet there is little danger of it being 
removed from the pot and left uneaten. Any animals showing-a propensity 
to scatter their food are disqualified from taking part in the experiment. 


Eesxjlts. Past I. 

Eaperiments 1 to 4 .—Comparison of Choice made by Deficient as Contrasted with 

Non-defioient Bais. 

Fig. 1 represents (above) the weight curves, and (below) the different foods 
offered and the amounts eaten by each of a group of four duplicate rats. It 
will be noted that at the beginning of the experiment the rats are restricted 
to a diet deficient m vitamin B. After about a week appetite begins to drop 
markedly and the animal loses weight rapidly. After about 3 weeks, the rat, 
now suffering from fairly severe vitamin B deficiency, is offered the choice of 
three diets, viz., (1) the original basal diet, (2) the same diet flavoured with 
bovril (6 per cent.), and (3) flavoured with marmite (6 per cent.) The last 
mentioned alone contains vitamin B, and in this experiment care is taken that 
there is no more than a bare sufficiency of it. The depleted rat is found to 
select the marmite diet practically exclusively, insignificant amounts of the 
other two being taken. In contrast, control rats which have not been so 
depleted, when offered the identical choice of “ basal,” ** bovril ” and “ mar¬ 
mite ” diets, are found to eat all three indiscriminately (fig. 2). Towards the 
end of the experimmital period, however, when they too are beginning to feel 
the shortage of the vitamin (not sufficient being obtained by eating an assort- 
inent of all three dbts) they tend likewise to go over to the ” marmite ” dip|« 
This eagperiment has been confirmed repeatedly uring v^dous oth^adunces 
oi vitamin B in j^bce of marmite, but always with the same an almost 

quantitative sdection of the adequate food by depleted The 




1 ^. 1.— Ecelea^ence ol vitasam B cbpleted taM fosr diet oontaining the vitamin (cf, fig. %) 
tli& aiid sdbseqn^ dia^daw;— 

p indicate ftet the diet wm offered dwmg the period showm 


represents the amomits of the diet mtm day by day. 
= diets oont^^nng adeqna<^ oi the vi^nnin^ 
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objection may perhaps be raised that these results are affected by such 
factors as palatability, the monotony of a given diet, or the novelty of a 
new one, but these factors have been fully controlled, as described in later 
experiments. 

A point we wish to stress as particularly significant is the ifnmedicUe Tapid 
recovery of the deficient rats, fig. 1, as soon as they start eating the vitamin- 
containing diet. This is shown graphically by the growth curve and the 
immediate restoration of appetite, but there is likewise a marked improvement 
in the anunal^s general condition, especially (as there is good evidence to show) 
in the rapid return to normal of alimentary conditions, the avitaminosis being 
characterized by defective secretion of digestive juices, and by gastric and intes¬ 
tinal distension or atony. 

The controls, fig. 3, incidentally give a further demonstration of how immedi¬ 
ate is the recovery of the deficient animal once it is taken ofi the vitamin-free 
basal diet and given the vitamin-containing diet. The bovril diet failed 
to aid recovery, or to protect against the symptoms of the avitaminosis, figs. 
3 and 4. 

JSxperiment 5 .—Choice between Various Levels of Partial VUamin B Adequacy. 

This experiment, fig. 5, lies rather aside the main sequence of argument of 
the paper, but may be mentioned briefly here. Rats “ run out ’’ of vitamin B 
and then offered the choice of two diets, one containing an insufiSciency of 
marmite (1 p^ cent.) the other a bare adequacy (6 per cent.), chose the latter 
simmt exclusively. When next offered the choice of four diets containing 1 per 
cent., 4 per cent., 5 per cent,, and 6 per cent, of marmite, they tended on the 
whole to take the diets richer rather than those poorer in marmite (vitamin B). 
One animal, it is true, chose the 5 per cent, rather than the 6 per cent, level, 
but there was good evidence of an ability to discriminate on the whole in 
favour of the higher rather than the poorer levels; only when the various 
levds were too nearly matched was the rat imable to distinguish between 
them. 

Experimer^ 6 .—Absmee of Discrimination whm the Vitamin is Provided 

Separately. 

The purpose of this experiment was to discover whether rats would cease 
to diow the preference for th^ vitamin-containing diet when a separate source 
ci vitamin B was given independently. The separate source of vitamin B 
med was orange juice, given od lib. in place of the usual d rinking water. (This 
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3.—^Controls to fig. 1, showing effectiveness of “ marmite ’* diet in curing the avitaminosis and ineffectiveness of “ basal and 

“ bovril ” diets. 
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ment the orange juice was given from the start. But on the other hand, when 
the orange juice was not given until the animals were already depleted fig. 6, 




Wm, 6.—On right: sepaxa^ ^ifeamin B giv»®a itom start—^no piefeienoe far the vitamin B 
containing diet. On Mt: no separate vitamin B during depletion—^preference for 
the vitamin-^Kintmlng diet. 

(j^jhand), there was the usual preference f(ur the naarmite ’’ diet. Here the 
i^^ucance was as though the depleted animals were determine obtain their 
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full allowance of the vitamin (of which they stood in such severe need), by 
taking both the marmite and the orange. 

The experiment under discussion furnishes a good illustration of a point to 
which passing reference may be made; that is, the tendency which an animal 
may exhibit—^but under certain conditions oioly, as will be apparent later— 
to prefer the novelty of a new diet to the monotony of an old one. The four 
animals represented on the right hand chart, fig. 6, after about 3 weeks on the 
basal diet preferred to try the new '' marmite ” or '' bovril ’’ diets as soon as 
given the opportunity. This factor has been further studied in a later series of 
tests and it will be shown that under other circumstances an animal actually 
prefers to remain on the one same monotonous diet, when it is in need of 
the vitamin and the new diets are devoid of it. 

Expen7n&td 7 .—Use of other Sources of Vitamin and Vitamin 

Fig. 7, left, gives one example from among many experiments that have 
been carried out^ in which an alternative source of vitamin B (2-5 per cent, of 
dried yeast) was used in place of marmite. It will be seen that after depletion 
the animal makes the usual choice of the diet containing the bare adequacy 
of the vitamin in preference to a vitamin-free diet. Similar results were 
obtained with various other sources of vitamin B, e.g,y orange juice; other 
inactive flavouring materials, such as olive oil, also being used in place of the 
bovril, etc., for the vitamin-free diets. But here once again when the vitamin 
was given separately from the start in sufficient amount no preference was 
shown for the vitamin-containing diet (the experimental charts, closely similar 
to figs. 1 and 6, etc., are not shown). 

In an analogous set of tests the rat was depleted only of vitamin vitamin 
B 2 having been allowed as 1 - 5 c.c. of autoclaved marmite per rat per day, and 
it was found that a similar choice was made by the depleted rat for a diet 
containing vitamin B^, such as wheat germ, in preference to one devoid of it. 

We have included, fig. 7, right, the charts of two animals who behaved 
rather exceptionally in hesitating longer than usual before finally going over 
exclusively to the vitamin-containing diet—^2*5 per cent, wheat germ. 
Possibly this had to do with the fact that they had been run out of the vitamin 
less jEar than usual, and m were in less severe need for it and gained less stimulus 
from iiB consumption. 

In concluding this section, it may be |K)inted out that in all the experiments 
so far rewrded no more than a bare adequa<gr of the vitamm was incorpmsated 
in the one vitamin-contsdoiiig diet, whkh the vitamin depleted anmpud^ yrm 
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fovnd to select exclusively. If instead too liberal an allowance were included 
(a fuller discussion of this point will be given later) it was found that the rat, 
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or of wheat germ (vitamin B, provided) (on right). 
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Part n. 

Experiment 8 .—Failure to Select when the Choice is Sufficiently Large. Ability 

to he Educated.'^ 

In the experiments thus far described the depleted rat was offered only 
one or two vitamin-free diets in addition to the one diet contaming the vitamin, 
and under these circumstances was able to select the vitamin-containing diet. 
We now turn to a description of experiments in which a much larger choice of 
the various diSerently flavoured vitamin-free foods was offered, together 
with the one containing the vitamin. A typical experiment is shown in fig. 8, 
left. The rat is depleted as before, but the choice of diets offered after depletion 
is made so large that the animal has difficulty in selecting the vitamin-containing 
diet. If at this stage the vitamin-containing diet alone is offered for 2 or 3 
days—“ education ” period—^the animal makes a rapid recovery and regams 
his appetite, and when he is once more confronted with the same large choice 
of diets as before, he is now able to make the choice correctly—^presumably 
iiecause of the experience gained during the education period. On the other 
hand, some animals may succeed in discovering the vitamin-containing diet 
unaided after a short period even from among a very large choice, fig, 8, right. 
Such animals once having discovered the diet containing the vitamin, on which 
they are able to recover, are found to continue to take it exclusively, preferring 
apparently to remain on the monotonous but beneficial diet rather than indulge 
in sheer variety at the expense of the discomforts of avitaminosis. 

Experiments 9 and 10 .—Further Studies m “ Education ” with Larger Choke 

of Diets. 

In fig. 9, left, we have given another instance of a depleted rat being at first 
unable to select the vitamin-containing diet, the choice of vitamin-free diets 
offered simultaneously being very large. After “ education ” the choice was 
made with no difficulty, although no less than 10 different diets were offered. 
This experiment is only typical of many recorded. On the right-hand side of the 
figure, we give an instance of a rat who was beginning to discover for himself 
the vitamin-containing food and to thrive on it brfore the mstitution of the 
education period, notwithstanding the difificulty of the large choice offeced. 
In fig. 10 a different source of vitamin B, orange juice, is used in place of rmr- 
ami procedure adopted diflfem ^mewhat in detaii It wSi mm 
that after depletion each rat was aWe to select tiie vitamin B diet 
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from a dioice of three diets, and when the choice ofiered was later further 
enlarged he still continued to prefer the orange concentrate to the newly offered 
diets. 

Experme^ 11 avii 12.— ExpeTiwients to Control the Factors of Monotony ’’ 

and, “ Novelty ” in the Diet, 

The experiment just described, fig. 10, shows that a depleted rat may prefer 
to restrict himself to one monotonous diet to which he has been educated ” 
and on which he is thriving, although other alternative diets are offered which 
would be accepted indiscriminately by non-depleted rats. A further examina¬ 
tion and controlled esqperiments on this point were necessary. Figs. 11 and 
12 may be considered together in this connection. From fig. 11 it is seen that 
a rat depleted of vitamin B and “ educated ” to marmite will continue to eat 
the beneficial diet virtually exclusively, notwithstanding the increasing choice 
becoming available as fresh diets are in turn offered. The control experiment, 
represented in fig. 12, makes it clear that it is not simply a matter of the rat 
continuing to eat any diet to which he has been made accustomed. This 
test, fig. 12, is run on parallel hues to experiment 11, the difference being that 
here it is attempted to '' accustom ’’ the depleted rats to various vitamin-free 
instead of to vitamin-containing diets. It will be seen at once that the rats 
fail to continue eatmg the given vitamin-free diet when a larger choice becomes 
available, and the contrast with their behaviour when educated to a vitamin- 
diet is readily apparent. 

A further control of the type of esperiment described in this section is 
shown m fig. 13. On the left is represented a group of rats who, following the 
ususd procedure, were depleted, then offered a choice, then educated, and then 
re-offered the same choice. The identical procedure was adopted with a control 
group of rats (on right) who, however, were fed with viMmin B separately as 
orange juice. Under the latter conditions the education period was without 
effect^ the animals bdng able to thrive on any of the diets gamed no special 
expedmce or stimulus from the education ’’ period, and so continued to eat 
oSL diets indisciimmateiy. 

In other wmcds, provided it has had the experience of the beneficial effect 
of a givm diet containing the vitamin, the vitamin-depleted rat will prefer 
to stay on this diet notwifctetanding the monotony of it; while, on the other 
It wiE m>t stay exduOTdy on any vit(mmrfree diet, but will “ test 
diets in turn. Rats not depleted, and so not needing the vitanun and 
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that the rat associates the pleasant sensations incident to his recovery with 
some characteristic or other (smell, taste, appearance) of the diet in question. 
So he comes to exhibit a special preference for a diet which under normal 
circumstances would possess no special attraction for him, Further experi¬ 
ments were devised to test the hypothesis.* In the first place it was shown 
that depleted rats had difficulty in discriminating between a vitamin-con¬ 
taining and a vitamin-deficient diet when the two were made very much alike, 
e.g.^ when the vitamin was added no longer as a natural food source (as in the 
experiments described up to this point) but as a minute amount of a highly 
active concentrate, the vitamin-deficient diet being made identical except 
for the presence of the same amount of concentrate previously rendered in¬ 
active. That is, the rat is not able to distinguish vitamin B per se in diets, 
but rather it would appear that the recognition is for some separate distincti"^ 
characteristic in that particular diet which has produced the beneficial effect. 
This conclusion is strikingly confirmed in the following experiment which is 
perhaps the most important discussed in the present paper. 


Experiment 14 .—Depleted Bats Misled to Eat a Deficient Diet. 

A group of rats was first depleted of vitamin in the usual way (Stage 1: 
'' depletion period ”—^see fig. 14, rat No. 62). They were next “ educated ” 
to a diet which contained a bare adequacy of vitamin B^ in the form of a highly 
active concentrate,f and to which a distinctive character had been lent by 
flavouring it with 5 per cent, bovxil (Stage 2 : “ education period). Follow¬ 
ing this, the usual choice period followed; and the rats were shown to choose 
this “ bovril ” diet—^to which they had been educated—^to the exclusion of 
the three new diets offered, devoid of vitamin and flavoured with cocoa, 
or lard, or with no additional flavouring (Stage 3: choice period). The 

* GkK)d evidence that the sense of smell was generally the special sense factor principally 
involved was obtained in the experiments already recorded. Thns observations were 
made on rats which after depletion were selecting the vitamin-containing diet and rejecting 
the other alternatives offered. It was noted that as each morning the same choice of 
diei^ was placed before the rat he wonld first give a cursory sniff at each in turn and thm 
proceed to eat the vitamin-containing diet—as though recognizing it as the one which 
had been responsible for his cure. Changes in the relative position of the several diets 
^med to have but little <nr no effect on his choice, or on the ease of recognition. How ^ 
the other special senses can become involved is, however, a matter for further skidj. 
But it IB evident that the technique described in this work provides a new method capalie 
of wide application for studies on conditioned refies^es and learning. 

f The hasal diet contained snfilcnent vitsunin as autoclaved ymst« v' . > 
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special featme of tlie experiment begins at this point. The active vitamin 
concentrate is transferred from the bovril ’’ to the cocoa ” diet (Stage 4 : 
‘‘ deception ” period). It is found that the rat continues to eat the bovril 
diet, which is no longer active but to which he had been educated ’’ and which 
had been associated with the improvement in his condition. Although the 
rat fails to thrive on this bovril diet, the urge to eat it is so strong that he 
may continue to choose it exclusively for a considerable period, losing weight 
and suffering all the ill-effects resxdting from vitamin deficiency. At any 
time now, however, the rat may readily be ‘‘ re-educated ’’ to select whichever 
diet now contains the vitaxoin concentrate. If put for a day or two on this 
diet, 6.^., the cocoa-plus-vitamin diet in fig. 14 (“ re-education,’^ fifth period of 
experiment), his condition improves immediately, and when he is once again 
offered the same choice he no longer selects the bovril ” diet as formerly, 
but the “ cocoa ” diet instead. In this way the vitamin concentrate may be 
transferred from any diet to another, and the rat so deceived, but he can be 
re-educated, by the method just indicated. Different rats when offered the 
identicjJ choice will each select a different diet, whichever one contains the 
distinctive flavouring associated with their own cure. 


Part IV. 

Some farther experiments may now be referred to m support of our con- 
dusion that it is the association between the character of the food in question 
and an experience of the immediate response which it has evoked which enables 
the depleted rat to disciminate in favour of the beneficial food. 

Mwperm^ 15 .—Iwmediaie Nature of ike Response with Provision of Vitamin B. 

This is well illustrated in fig. 16. On each instance when the rat takes a 
suffident amount of the vitamin B containing food (shown by asterisk) his 
wdght curve diows a closely parallel response, and if on any occasion the 
vitamin-free foods he sampled instead there is a corresponding loss in weight, 
failure of appetite, etc, A few days’ education to the virtues of the vitamin- 
containing diet suffices to increase his attachment to it. We have already 
afluded to lie speed with which the appetite is restored and the conditions in 
the digestive tract improved. Ea^periment 16, fig. 16 (from the data of Drury, 
Harris and Mauddey, 1930), shows that the response to the vitamin-containing 
diet is dmost as dramatic if measured, by the heart rate ; the heart of 
the vitamin depleted rat h^ts at as low a rate as one-half of the normal hut 
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Fig. 16.—^Rapidity of ciire of bradycardia after administration of -Titaniin (marked 
by arrow). 


Experiment 17.— Failure to Select the Yitarmn-containing Diet when tJie Response 
which it Evokes is Insufficient, 

Hitherto we have been discussing experiments in which a bare adequacy of 
vitamin B (or B^) was allowed. In experiment 17, fig. 17, left hand, rats 
were offered the choice between a vitamin B free diet and a diet containing 
only about one-half the bare adequacy of vitamin B^—^in the form of wheat 
germ extract, i.e., sufficient was present to permit the animal to survive but 
not enough to give a good growth response; the control curves are shown in 
fig. 17 at the light hand. Under these cnrcumstances, in the absence of a 
sufficiently marked reaction resulting from the consumption of the vitamin- 
containing diet, the a.'niTna.l failed to discriminate satisfactorily between it and 
the vitamin-free diet. 

The converse effect when more than the bare adequacy of vitamin is pro¬ 
vided-percentage of marmite in diet was here 7 • 5, instead of 5, as in previously 
described experiments—^is shown in the last section of fig. 17, left hand. At 

> 

but later, as he is satisfying his full needs for the vitamin and getting no better 
response by restricting himself to the vitamin-containing diet only, he begins 
to take increasing amounts of the vitamin-free diet also. 

Exj^riment 18.— Negcstim Results with Dietary Essenticds Other than Vitamin JB, 
Provimm of which does ncA Produce so Immediate a Response, 

S:^er!m€iif@ mi have been carried out to t^ whether a 

depleted of, and ;there6ue in urgent need of, some o^ipr d^eay. 
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such as vitamin A, or vitamin D, or protein—shows any ability to select a diet 
contamiog an adeqoancy of the constituent in question, in preference to other 
diets deficient in it. In contrast with the results for vitamin B, these ex^ri- 
ments have yielded consistently negative results. It therefore seems a likely 
f;^T|r»lwginTi^ in, keeping with what has already been deduced, that the reason why 
the rat was unable in these cases to select the beneficial diets, was because they 



17.—lioss exoliiiave choice when the diet contains either (1) less, or (2) more, than the 
hare adefoaoy of the vitamin, and the response is less marked. Controls on right. 

feied to evoke the stinmius of a snffidently immediate and marked remedial 
dffieet. An. acconnt of these negative results together with a discussion of the 
po^iMlity of seeuriDg, here, some degi^ of choice, by a specially devised 
system ** education,’^ will be given in a later paper. Attacking^ the problem 
from the opposite side, we have had some snccess in showing that <fiets 
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constituted so as to produce some immediate distasteful reaction, will generally 
be rejected by tbe rat. Thus distinctively characterked diets containing a 
sufficient excess of vitamin D to produce severe hypervitaminosis will frequently 
be refused by experimental animals and alternative harmless diets free of the 
excess selected instead (Harris and Moore, 1928). This effect, however, far 
less striking and less constant than the choice for vitamin B by depleted rats. 
The latter without doubt is a special case depending on the exceptional rapidity 
of the response. Further work is in progress in connection with “ salt craving.’’ 
The fact that an animal which has been deprived of common salt experience 
an immediate benefit once it is provided with it, suggests that the deire for salt 
may have a similar basis to that for vitamin B. 


Additional Comments. 

The view generally accepted by psychologists at the preent time is that 
the choice of diet by animals is a matter of inherited instinct. The flavoum 
associated with certain foods are supposed to be “palatable” and others 
“ unpalatable.” Perhaps the most novel feature therefore in our findin gs is 
the conclusion that the ability to choose foods containing the vitamin, m the 
case of the vitamin B depleted rat, is due not to any inherited instinct for the 
right food but rather to a previous experience of the benefidal results which 
follow its consumption* As we have seen, this previous experience may at 
times lead the animal into error, causing it to choose the wrong diet, and 
deceiving it into associating its recovery not with the beneficial ingredimt 
actually responsible but with some other feature of the diet acting upon its 
special senses. In place of a “ little of what you fancy does you good ” one 
might write “ you get to fancy a little of what did you good prompSy.” 

We think it likely that future work will show that capmewce,” as contrasted 
with the “ instinct ” to which attention has hitherto been so largely directed, 
plays an important part in determining human appetite. Most obviously 
perhaps, the taste for alcoholic beverages might be considered to origmate not 
so much in any inherited partiality for their flavour, but more likely in an 
association which exists in the mind of the addict between the consumption of the 
beverage in question and the euphoria to which it gave rise in previous expm- 
^oe. Desire for coffee and tea and other stimulating articles of diet, we would 
suggest, likewke cammt easily be explained on the lines of the das^p®! 
“ pcdatability ” theory, but is again probably an acquijed taste, 
originally on a reoolleotim of the “ refreshed,” or “ warmedh” or ” 
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sensations following their use on an earlier occasion. The association without 
doubt is often subconscious rather than fully reasoned, and tends to pass into 
an automatic habit. That the craving of a thirsty individual for fluid or of a 
chilled one for hot food rests on the same basis seems almost self-apparent. We 
would extend the argument so far as to suggest that the feeling of well-being 
engendered in a hungry man by the consumption of, say, a juicy steak or 
the satisfaction following a hearty diimer, must surely play a large part in 
determining his appetite on future occasions. It seems reasonable, indeed, to 
suggest that the very desire for food itself (as apart from the choice between 
different articles of diet) has an experiential no less than an instinctive side. 

Of practical interest in connection with our experiments is the method of 
baby feeding which was originally advocated in America and appears to have 
won some measure of support (Davis, 1928; Scurfield, 1929), of allowing 
infants at weaning to determine their own dietaries by a system of voluntary 
selection—both in respect of constituents and of quantity. We believe that 
the idea underlying this proposal is fallacious, and that choice of diet can no 
more be left to instinct than can the other activities of maternity and child 
welfare, where until recently it was widely held that “ Nature,” or instinct, 
was a sufficiently sure guide. Judging from our experiments, as well as on 
general common sense grounds, it is hard to see how an infant can be expected 
to discover the need for a dietary constituent which although it may be without 
any immdiaie obvious effect may yet, by its continued cumulative action, be 
abgK>lutely essential for its future well-being. Indeed, as Mottram (1929) has 
mnphasized, children become attached to particular articles of diet largely as a 
result of imge; and—^reversing the old-fashioned procedure—a modem 
baby, brought up to relish cod liver oil, can only be persuaded to accept jam 
when it k offered for the first time by imparting to it a sufficientlyattractive ” 
md liv€^ oily disguise. WHle our esgperiments suggest that the need for certain 
diefery esseofSals can sometimes be discovered subconsciously by the individual 
esqperienoe, thece se^ns little doubt that, speaking as a whole, the right 
cii^ioe of dkt cannot be left to instinct but is an art that has to be taugbt- 

SaMMARY. 

Part L—rat de|flete4 of vitamin B (or Bj) and then offered the choice of two 
die^, <Hie devoid of the vitamin, and the other containing not more than a bare 
adequate of it—and in some dibtinciive form, such as marmite or yeast or wheat 
gem—will almost invariably select the latter diet. On the other a rat not 

so depleted will eat the two diets indismmninately, until it begins to suffer from 
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the vitamin deficiency, when it will also begin to exhibit the preference. The 
depleted rat will prefer to continue indefinitely on the same monotonous diet, 
containing the bare adequacy of the vitamin, in preference to new diets devoid 
of it. The latter when first ofEered are “ tested ” in negligible quantities only. 

(Should the vitamin-containmg diet placed before the depleted rat contain 
more than the bare adequacy of the vitamin, he may cease, after a time, to 
restrict himself to it exclusively.) 

Part IL —If the number of foods placed before the depleted rat is made 
sufficiently large, the animal may be unable to ‘‘ discover ” the vitamin-con¬ 
taining diet. If at this stage the vitamin-containing diet be fed alone for a 
few days (“ education ’’ period), the experience thus gained now enables him 
to make the correct selection when once again confronted with the same large 
choice. Occasionally an animal succeeds in discovering unaided the vitamin- 
containing diet from among even a very large choice, and once he has succeeded 
in so doing, he will continue to eat it indefinitely. 

Part III.—If the vitamin is incorporated not as a natural source but as a 
minute addition of a highly potent concentrate the rat may be unable to 
differentiate between the vitamin-containing and the vitamin-deficient diets— 
which can be made identical apart from the presence in the one of the vitamin 
in the active and in the other in the inactivated condition. But if a distiuctive 
character is given to the vitamin-containing diet by the addition of some inert 
material, e,g,, bovril, the choice is readily made. If now the vitamin con¬ 
centrate is transferred to another diet, e.^., cocoa flavoured, the rat is “ deceived,” 
and continues for a time to eat the diet formerly containing the vitamin, i.e,, 
bovril flavoured. But he can be “ re-educated ” to choose whichever diet now 
contains the vitamin, provided it posse^es a distinctive characteristic. 

Part IV.— From the above arid other evidence it is concluded that ike ability 
of the Vitamin B depleted rat to discriminate between di^ containing the 
vitamin and those dejident in it depends not on vague instinct but on an associa¬ 
tion between the distinctive character of the diet {smelt, taste or appearance) and 
an experience of the prompt beneficial effects, e.g., on appetite, alimentary tom, 
etc,, which follow immediately on its consumption. With certain oih&r dietary 
essentials, where the benefit is less immedioddy appHirent, the rat is uncMe to 
distinguish between the deficient and the adequate diets. 

The factor of experience ” is bdieroed to be of wide significance in dMer- 
mimng dietary preferences in general. 


von, cxm.—B. 
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Certain Functions of the Midbrain in Pigeons. 

By Gb. T. Popa and Florica Gr. Pofa, University of Jassy, Roumania. 

(From University College^ London.) 

(Commnnicated by G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S.—Received September 15, 1932.) 

I.—^In 1928, in the course of our investigations on the sympathetic system, 
we found that electrical and mechanical stimulation of the pigeon’s brain 
revealed some striking peculiarities. 

During that time, a communication to the Physiological Society of the results 
obtained by Professor W. H. Wilson* of Cairo (presented by Dr. H. A. Harris), 
which have not yet been published, made us acquainted with phenomena 
exhibited by the lizards Varanus and TJratimstiXy which are identical with 
those seen by us in pigeons. 

Dr. Wilson found that in the cortex of the colliculus in lizards there is a 
kind of sensory-motor area, with definite localization for various movements 
and postures of the body, roughly comparable with those determined by the 
precentral convolution in the cerebral hemispheres of mammals. In fact, 
he obtained in Varanus and in UroTnastix by electrical stimulation definite 
areas for flexion of the head on the neck ; abduction of the head ; extension 
of the head and neck; rotation of the head; movements of the tail, of the 
fore-limb and the hind-limb, and contraction of the stemo-mastoid. All these 
movements were produced by stimulating certain definite points of the cortex 
of the colliculi and the effects were displayed on the side stimulated. Excepting 
the latter characteristic, it seems that the functions analogous to those of 
motor cortex of mammals are performed in the midbrain of lizards by the cortex 
of the colliculi. 

We found exactly the same thing in the pigeon. Briefly, the localizations 
which we noted, and repeatedly confirmed, on the pigeon’s colliculi are as 
follows:— 

(a) Only a limited area on the surface of each colliculus is excitable. This 
area is indicated in figures 1 to 4 by cross-hatching, and it extends from the 
anterior (inferior) to the posterior (superior) pole of the colliculus, which occu|nas 
the medial position. 

Quoted with the consent ci Professor W. H. Wilson. 
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(6) In tins area electrical^ as well as mechanical, stimulation produces:— 

From area (1) movements of the neck (especially extension). 

„ (2) „ neck and wing. 

„ (3) „ wing and leg. 

„ (4) „ tail. 

All these movements may be produced by a very weak induction current, 
or merely by touching the surface of the colliculus. The same current, and 
even one ten times as strong, did not produce any movement or notable 
reaction when applied to the rest of the colliculus, to the cerebral hemisphere 
or to the cerebellum. 

(c) From the areas noted on figs. 1 and 4 by the numbers 1 and 2, we obtained 
also movements of the beak (opening and closing) and of the larynx (raising 
and lowering). These movements are determined, however, by deeper 
structures in the colliculus and not by the surface as we shall explain later. 
All these movements are on the same side as the excitation but, when the 
current is increased in strength, they become bilateral. 

(d) By plunging the electrode into the depths of the colliculus we found, in 
addition to the movements already described, a region marked 6 in fig. 1 and 
as® in fig. 4 where excitation produced the whole complex of the movements 
for the act of “ crowing,” and actual, persistent “ crowing ” of the bird. 

(e) In the same bird (subsequently to obtaining responses by mechanical or 
dectrical stimulation) after complete decerebration, when the bleeding has 
stopped, th^ same areas of the colliculus when excited, again yield the same 
responses, vis., movement of the neck (1), of the wing (2), of the leg (3), of 
the tail (4), of the beak and larynx (5), and “ crowing ” (6). 

(f) For ihB purpose of localizing these areas with greater precision we 
exposed the colliculi on both sides and, with a red-hot spatula, quickly 
destroyed the surface of the colliculi by superficial burning all round. In the 
same ^uenc^ the characteristic r^ponses to electrical stimulation were 
siqipressed one by one. After this operation, electrical stimulation still 
called movements of the beak and larynx (6 on fig. 1 and x on fig. 4). 

(f) In a se<M>nd operation in the same bird (with decorticated colliculi) the 
whdie mms of the colliculi was destroyed by burning and then no movement 
of the beak and no crowing were obtainable. The bird became completely 
iAnd ard ^‘speechless” 

(A) Mechanical and electrical stimulation, carefully applied in succession ix> 
m&cj maiim^r of hemispherical cortex and cerebellum gave no motor 
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response, even when the current was increased to ten times the strength used 
for obtaining reactions from the midbrain. Needles or electrodes plunged 
deeply into these structures, or actual transpiercing of the whole mass of the 



Fio. 1 .—^Left lateral view of the whole brain of a pigeon. The excitable area of the cortex 
of the ooUionlus is indicated by cross'hatching: (1) neck; (2) neck and wing; (S) 
wing said leg; ( 4 ) tail; ( 5 ) beak and larynx; (6) crowing (“speech”). Fig, 2 .— 
Dorsal aspect of coUicuins, cerebellum and medulla oblongata. The excitable cortex 
of the colliculus is indicated by cross-hatching. Fig. 3 .—^Ventral aspect of odKcnte, 
oesrebelium and medulla obloi^ata- The excitable cmi^x is again imfeafept 
Fig. 4 .—^Left colliculus cut across at the limit of the excitable cortex, llbe 
of localizations on the cortex arenas in fig. 1. “sc ” indicates the area where inechanic^ 
or electrical stimulation produces movements of the beak and larynx, and ^ 
centre for speech. ’ ^ i 
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hemisplieres or oerebeUum, produced no motor effect, We were quite unable 
to obtain from the cerebral cortex sucK responses as Kaliscber (1900) claimed 
to bave evoked in tbe parrot, or those more recently recorded by Rogers 
(1922-23). 

II.—More recently (1932) one of us, assisted by Dr. A. Abbie (of University 
Cibll^e, London) has repeated the above experiments with the same results. 
The cortical localizations of the colliculi were clearly shown and the more deeply 
placed centres for crowing, and for movements of the beak and larynx were 
also constant. 

Some new observations were made during this recent series of experiments :— 

1. The birds with punctured or partially destroyed colliculi are very excitable, 
very frightened and have brisk, exaggerated movements. 

2. The birds in which both colliculi have been destroyed have dilated, fixed 
pupils which do not react to light or anaesthetics, but they react to pain and 
especially to asphyxia. 

3. After destruction of both colliculi, the general muscle-tone (skeletal) is 
decreased, the flapping of the wings is weak, the power of the legs is diminished 
and the birds tire very rapidly. The co-ordination of movements, however, 
is perfectly maintained. 

4. After every muscular effort the feathers remain ruffled, but at the slightest 
touch they suddenly become depressed on the body more quickly than in the 
normal bred. It seems that the motor control of the feathers is disturbed, and 
iJiat the colliculi play some part in this effect. 

5. The birds become absolutely blind when both colliculi are destroyed and 
when flying they do not avoid obstacles. Auditory memory is retained. 
Thus when the birds hear the sound of falling wheat in the cage, they listen, 
become attentive and oriait themselves according to the direction of the 
sound. 

6. The memory for p^forming such complicated acts as picking up com or 
drinking water is I<Bt. If placed in a large tin full of wheat, the birds walk 
around upon the wheat for hours and, sdthough their crops are empty, they 
do not pidk a single grain. When the sound of falling grain is heard, however, 
^ teds become attentive to it and turn towards the direction of the sound 
wMdi probabfy reminds them of a pleasant experience. They pay no attention, 
inweMt, to tte wheat unde^ their feet and, if not fed, would die of starvation 

% Bmm ocm^cafed motor actions, however, are stilt retained. The 

ti»r feathers as normal birds do. 
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8. Excitation of tke cerebral hemispheres and of the cerebellum, if the 
correct current is used, never elicits movements of any kind. If the current 
is greatly increased it may cause various efiects by spreading to other parts 
of the brain. 

III. —^We do not attempt here a review of the literature relating to this 
subject. 

Many authors have noted movements caused by excitations of the colliculi. 
In relation to our own observations, we would, however, recall Allen’s (1927) 
observation that there is no area in the cerebral cortex of the rabbit stimulation 
of which excites movements of the hind limb, such as can still be evoked by 
electrical stimulation of the superior colliculus. If this is confirmed the rabbit 
represents a phase in evolution in which the transference of motor functions 
from the midbrain to the cerebral cortex has only been partially effected. 

IV. Conclusion .—^The scattered facts recorded in the literature, correlated 
with our experiments, show definitely that in birds there is a real motor 
cortex with definite localization in the colliculi, but no such thing in the cerebral 
hemispheres. In the central mass of the same colliculi there is a centre for 
voice production and for movements of the beak and larynx. 
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The Effect of Carbon Dioxide on Bacterial Growth. 

By F. P. Coyne, Torry Research Station, Aberdeen. 

(Goininnnicated by Sir William Hardy, F.R.S.—Received March 14,1933.) 

!Phe first systematic investigation on the influence of carbon dioxide on 
micro-organisms was carried out by Frankel (1889) who corrected and correlated 
a number of earlier observations. Many papers have since been published on 
this subject and a number of these are reviewed in the discussion, p. 211. 

In a previous paper (Coyne, 1932) preliminary observations regarding the 
influence of carbon dioxide on the growth of bacteria were reported. The 
majority of the organisms examined showed marked inhibition of growth in 
presence of carbon dioxide. These results, which were obtained by incubation 
of cultares at 14^8° C. for 4 days, have now been extended and the effect 
ei various proportions of carbon dioxide (5 per cent, to 100 per cent.) at 
difterent temperatures has been investigated over considerable periods. In 
addition, the statement that the effect cannot be attributed solely to the 
of the medium has been amply confirmed by further experiments. 

T&^hnique, 

CWy by a roughly quantitative method as is described below could 
reaiils be obtained on a large number of cultures within a reasonable time and 
it* was ©ontidered more important, initially at least, to make a general survey 
rather than to indulge in an intensive study of a few cultures. The technique 
med tirou^out was as follows. Stock cultures were plated out on to horse 
heart agar* and tin^e colony transfers made into brothf after an incuba¬ 
tion period of 2 days at 25° C. Broth cultures were incubated for 2 to 3 days 
at 26° C., after which one loopful (platinum wire loop, 4 mm, diameter) of 
oititiire was inoculated on to each plate to be tested by making seven successive 

* —^Add 1 Ife. minced horse heart to 1 litre of 2 per cent, agar at 50°-65° C., 

and hoH 29 ininiiies. hot through sieve and pa^ filtrate through residual pad twice. 

Add 1 per e^t. and 0*5 per cent. Had and boil 10 minutes. Adjust to 7*8 

and aBofw to codE in steaumr ovenn^t. Chit off sediment and sterilize remainder. 

'f 1 ib. mlm^d horse heart in 1 litre HgO for 20 minutes 

||20®Cl). 11iterhotamdaCkllperoent.pept€me and 0-5 per cent. Nad. Adjustp^a^to 
and iBter coM beline eteril^ing. 
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strokes across the surface of the agar. Thus each plate received approxi¬ 
mately the same inoculum similarly distributed. Examination of plates 
during incubation was carried out at regular intervals, the amount of growth 
being marked according to the following scale:— 

— no growth visible with hand lens (x 8). 

± faint shadow on first line of inoculation, naked eye or lens (X 8) 
+ distinct growth on first stroke. 

++ growth on several strokes. 

+++ well developed growth throughout. 

++++ abundant growth. 

A number of inherent difficulties are involved in this method, rendering the 
exact duplication of results almost impossible. They include:— 

(а) Variations in the amount of moisture on the surface of plates. 

(б) Variations in inoculation due to differences in growth of the broth 

cultures used for inoculating plates. 

(c) Variations in the type of growth on the plates. 

These were largely eliminated for any one experiment by carrying out the 
complete set at one time xmder standard conditions, but a repetition of the 
same experiment usually failed to give an exact replica of the results. The 
variation occurred generally in the lag period and so affected the carbon 
dioxide plates more than the air controls. Where this occurred the most 
favourable growth has been given in the tables so that any bias is a^^^nst 
carbon dioxide rather than in its favour. 

The requisite proportion of carbon dioxide was obtained by the use of 
vacuum deticcators. These were partially evacuated and then refilled with 
carbon dioxide, the amount of which was measured by a mercury pressure 
gauge. When the desired volume had been added the desiccator tap was 
opened to air and the final pressure thus brought back to normal. The 
turbulence produced by the inward rush of air ensured adequate mixing. The 
accuracy of this method was checked by gas analyses which showd the error 
to be within 1 per cent, for mixtures <x)ntaining 5 per cent, to 80 per cent 
carbon dioxide. To obtain an atmo^here of 99 per cent, to 100 p^ cent, 
carbon dioxide evacuation to 50 mm. pressure and complete refilling wtfk. 
gas was carried out twice and found effective. Previous parage of tfae 
tbrnugh wate, tinough solutions of KMnO^ or NaHCXlg or over heated 
to remove impurities, had no effect on the results obtained. * r ' : 
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The Influence of Yariom ConcentrcOions of Carbon Dioxide at Different 

Temperaiures. 

Since investigation was undertaken with, special reference to the pre¬ 
servation of fish the cultures used are in the main those isolated by Stewart 
(19S2) from the surface slime and from the intestine of fresh fish. Of 247 
cultures isolated from slime 140 correspond in general characters with the genus 
Achromobacter (Bergey). These latter were sub-divided into 15 types of which 
only one wa^ identical with any previous description. Type 1 was by far the 
most abundant, comprising 70 per cent, of the total and was divided into four 
sub-groups on the basis of glucose fermentation and nitrate reduction. Of the 
others, types 6, 7, 8 and 18 comprised the majority of organisms. A number 
of strains from each of th^ types was selected for examination. In Table I 
the rate of growth in presence of various proportions of carbon dioxide at 
0^ C., 10® C-, and 25® C. is shown in detail for one organism. 

At 0® C. growth in air reach^ a maximum in 12 days while even after 40 
days no growth occurs in presence of 20 per cent, carbon dioxide. Lower 
concentrations of carbon dioxide give intermediate results. At 10® C. the 
iiilibifi>n marked, but in 50 per cent, carbon dioxide, a pronounced 

kg is noted and no growth occurs in 100 per cent. At the optimum growth 
teiiq)erateEe of 26® 0. the influence of carbon dioxide is further diminished 
and even in IIK) per cent, carbon dioxide growth is visible in 6 days although 
it is confined to the first line of inoculation. 

^milar tables have been constructed for all the 94 organisms examined, but 
s^N3e do^ not pranit of their publicmtion. It has, however, been possible 
fe tabukie tiie time required in each case to attain an arbitrary degree of 
gKwfii, namely, distinct growth on the first stroke of inoculation. This 
M 5 &od of tabuktkm suffers from the r^triction that it shows nothing of the 
rate of furih^ devdbpment. Frequently the standard growth of -f was 
never exceeded in carbon dioxMe while' the controls developed to +++, as 
m shown in Table I with 15 per cent, carbon dioxide at 0® C. and again with 
per cent, carbon dioxide at 25° C. Neverthel^, the figures shown in 
Tables EE-V suffice for general comparative purposes. 

Tabfe II shows the r«cilts obtained with those culture selected as repre- 
^ttative of ihe ^nus 

The mo^ sfeikiiig observation Is the comparatively ra|ud growth of this 
gmus at (f* C. In air dfetinct growth is apparent in about 4 to 6 days and 
^0 maxTunu m (-{—[—{-) is attained in 8 to 12 days (not shown on table). This 



Table I .—Achromohacter No. 1. 

Eate of growth in air and in carbon dioxide. 
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finding is of considerable importance when correlated with the fact that the 
genus Achromohacter preponderates so largely in fish slime and with the con¬ 
clusions of Lumley, Piqu6 and Eeay (1929) that the deterioration of fresh fish 
on board trawlers is mainly due to bacteria and that 10 to 12 days is the 
maximum period during which fish can be kept in reasonably fresh condition 
when packed in ice. 

At all three temperatures a distinct lag occurs in presence of carbon dioxide, 
increasing with the concentration of this gas. The effect is more pronounced 
at low temperatures. The two organisms representing type 18 differ from the 
others in that they fail to grow at 0"^ C. in air and at higher temperatures are 
less affected by carbon dioxide than the majority. These cultures were 
isolated from the intestine of haddock while the others all originated in slime 
on the surface of fish. Forty-six cultures were isolated from intestinal con¬ 
tents by Stewart (1932) who again found the genus Achromohacter to pre¬ 
dominate largely. 

Amongst other bacteria found in fish slime the genus Micrococcm is numeri¬ 
cally next in importance, forty cultures having been isolated. Twenty-seven 
cultures of Flavobacter were obtained from slime and one from the intestine. 
Most samples of intestinal contents examined by Stewart contained a few 
aerobic spore-bearing organisms, although these were never found in shme. 
Their characteristics corresponded with those of known members of the 
genus Badllus. From slime were also isolated five cultures of the genus 
Pseudomonas all of which agreed in characteristics with known species. In 
Table III are given the results of an examination of representative cultures 
from these genera. 

In general the results are similar to those obtained with the genus Achromo¬ 
hacter. 

Investigations were extended to bacteria isolated by Stewart (1931) from 
decomposing fish muscle. Of 84 cultures 34 belong to the genus Achromo- 
bacter which is again in a majority. 19 cultures of Pseudomonas, 8 of 
Fhvobact&r and 7 of Micrococcus were also isolated. These all corresponded 
with strains found in slime and intestinal contents and were therefore not 
subjected to further examination. No spore-bearing organisms were obtained, 
but a few culures of Aerobacter and of Proteus were isolated. 

Four cultures of Aerobacter had occurred in fish slime and one in intestinal 
contents, but no member of the genus Proteus had been obtained previourfy* 
Prelinnnary experiments showed that neither of these two genera is affeci^d 
by carbon dioxide to the same extent as the other baetena examined* iwas 
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decided, therefore, to test all the strains isolated by Stewart since, although these 
organisms do not appear to be part of the normal flora of fish, they are of 
importance owing to their widespread occurrence and to the ease with which 
they may contaminate fish during handling. The results are shown in Table 
IV. 

The genus Aerdbacter is represented here by two species A. cloacce and A. 
aerogenes of which the former is sub-divided into two strains differentiated by 
gelatin liquefaction which occurs only with sub-group A. The genus Proteus 
is represented by one species only, P. vulgaris^ but while two of the strains are 
typical (A) the other four (B) fail to liquefy gelatin. 

Owing to the resistance of these organisms it was not considered of value 
to test the effect of less than 50 per cent, carbon dioxide which, however, has 
a pronounced effect at 0° C. and at 10° C. At 25° C. there is no appreciable 
difference on the standard of + growth even in 100 per cent, carbon dioxide. 
The time required to develop to the normal growth of +++ has therefore 
been added to the table and a distinct lag is then noted in carbon dioxide. 

By the courtesy of Professor J. Cruickshank, Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Aberdeen, an additional set of stock cultures was made available 
for investigation. These, together with a few cultures purchased from 
the National Collection of Type Cultures, have also been examined, with 
the results shown in Table V. 

Since the optimal temperature of most of these organisms is 37° C. 
the lowest temperature used was 10° C. at which many failed to 
develop. Of those which showed growth at 10° C. considerable inhibition 
occurred in presence of carbon dioxide. At 25° C. and at 37° C. this 
was much less marked and the corresponding time to develop to +++ at 
37° C. has been appended. Briefly, carbon dioxide has the greatest effect on 
the genera Mycobaoterium and BaciUus. Most of the other cultures and in 
particular those of the genus Bacterium, resemble the Aerobaoter and Protem 
cultures previously examined. An example of extreme variation within a 
genus is afforded by 0. diphtherice and 0. hofmannii. It is notable that of the 
four members of the genus Bacillus examined here only one grew at 10° C, 
and that very slowly, while the four cultures of this genus which had been 
isolated from fish intestine all grew well at 10° C. 

The influence of carbon dioxide on the growth of strict anaerobes was also 
investigated, uring the agar medium previously described (p. 196). For these 
experiments the ipetal anaerobic jar of Wilson (1928) was used. The air tms 
exhausted, hydrogen was passed in and traces of oxygen removed by paB^um 
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after wMcli the hydrogen was replaced by oxygen-free carbon dioxide. Table 
VI shows the rate of growth in carbon dioxide and in hydrogen at 37° C. 
Again a very marked inhibition is observed, three of the five cultures failing 
completely to show any sign of growth after 16 days in presence of carbon 
dioxide (100 per cent.). 


Comparison between the Effect of Carbon Dioxide and the Eff^ect of 
Hydrogen Ion Conmrdration. 

It had previously been observed (Coyne, 1932) that by passing carbon dioxide 
into melted agar medium the p^ is reduced from 7*4 to 6*2, but that 
growth of bacteria at 6 * 2 in air is much better than in the ordinary medium 
{initial 5 ?h ‘ ^ presence of carbon dioxide. This point has now been investi¬ 

gated in more detail. Standard agar plates of 7*0, 6*8, 6*4, 6*2, 6*0, 5*8 
and 6*6 were prepared, each containing 20 c.c. of previously adjusted medium 
plus the required indicator. For the range of p^^ 7 *0-6 *4 bromthymol blue 
{0*8 c.c.) was used and for the range 6 *6-5 *6 chlorphenol red (0*4 c.c.) was 
used. Test plates each containing 20 c.c. of agar medium oi p^ 7^0 plus 
indicator were incubated in carbon dioxide at 25° C. and at intervals were 
compared with the standard plates. A similar experiment was carried out 
with agar medium of initial 8'0. Alterations in were very clearly shown. 
The results are given in Table VII. 

This gives an accurate picture of the changes which occurred in the of 
the medium during the previous experiments. Identical results were obtained 
on repeating these tests at room temperature and at 0° C. so the p-g^ shift is 
approximately constant within this range of temperature. The lowest value 
attained is 6 • 6 and equilibrium is reached in a very short time. The difference 
between an initial pg of 8 and one of 7 is not marked but naay be significant 
when the lower limit of pg tolerance lies about 5 • 8-6 • 6 which happens with 
some organisms. The initial pg of the agar media used in the previous growth 
experiments was kept within the limifis of 7 *2-7 *8. 

The h ryii-hiTig p^ value for growth, under the conditions adopted, of a selection 
of organisms susceptible to carbon dioxide was next investigated. Two of the 
cultures (Nos. 50 and 100) failed to grow at pg5-6, and in these cases inhibition 
by carbon dioxide may be attributed to the effect of pg. Three (Nos, 110,131 
and 180) failed to grow at pg 6*4 but grew fairly well at j)b: 5-6, while the 
acemaining five showed good gro^h at pg 5*4. Comparison of the rate ctf 
growth of these five in air at pg 6*4 and in 50 per cent, carbon dioxWe 5*8) 
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Table VI. 


Culture. 

iSouroe,* 

3 days. 

6 days. 

15 days. 


00,. 

H,. 

OOr 

H,. 

00,J,, 

1 

dostridium sporogenes . 

„ septigue . 

N. 532 . 

-fH—h 


44 + 

_ 

444 


N. No. 548 . 


— 

4+ 

— 

+ 44 

4 

,, wedohii . , . 

N. No. 273.1 

+ - 1 - 

— 

4 + 


4 + 4 

— 

,, tetani . 

B. 

+4' 


4 4 + 

— 

+ 44 

— 

,, botuUnum . 

N. No. 2012 . 

+ 4 - 


444 


!+++ 

+ 


* B. = Bacteriology Department. Mariachal College, University of Aberdeen. N. = National 
Collection of Type Cultures. 


Table VII. 


Time 
in hours. 

Pji in carbon dioxide concentration of— 

10 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

100 per cent. 

0 

7-0 

7-0 

7-0 

7*0 

3 

6-4 

6-2 

5*8 

5*8 

a 

6*2 

6-0 

5*8 

5*6 

24 

6-2 

6-0 

5*8 

5*6 

4B 

6-2 

6-0 

5-8 

5*6 

o' 

8*0 

8-0 

8*0 

8*0 

3 

6-8 

6-2 i 

6*0 

5*9 

6 

6-2 

6-2 

0*0 

5*8 

24 

6-3 

6-2 

6*0 

5*8 

48 

6‘2 

6-2 

60 

t *8 


showed that tib.e inhibition produced by carbon dioxide is greater than is the 
effect of Ph alone. The data are given in Table VIII. 

To obtain a direct comparison between the effect of carbon dioxide and of 
the gtowihi of the above ten organisms at 25° C. was measured, using the 
standard technique, under the following conditions:— 


(o) In jur.initial jdh 7 • 6 . 

(h) In air.initial Pn 6 - 8 , 

(o) In 60 per cent. Ng .initial pg: 5-8. 

{d) In 60 per cent. COg.initial pa 7-6. 


(c) In 60 per cent. COg + 10 per cent. Og, initial 3)3 7 * 6 . 
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Table VIII. 


Culture. 

— 

1 day. 

2 days. 

3 days. 

L 

Achromobacter 147 . 

Air, . 

+ + 

l 

+ -f-h 

+ + + 


50 per cent. CO 2 . 

-f 



•Pseudomonas 19. 

Air, Ph 5*4 . 


+++ 

+ + + 


50 per cent. CO 2 . 

+ 


+ + + 

Pseudomonas 26. 

Air, Ph 5-^ • . 

+ 

++-1- 

+ H—h 


60 per oeut. COj. 

± 

-h 1 

+ + 

Bacillus 345 . 

Air, 6 • 4 ... 

+ 


•f-h-f 


50 per cent. COg . .. 

— 


+ 

Bacillus 389 . 

Air, Pj£6*4 . 


++ + 

+++ 


50 per cent. CO 2 . 



+++ 


The results are given in Table IX. 

The control set in air at 7-6 all grew well in 24 hours and reached a 
maximum in 2 days. No difference can be noted between the sets in air at 

5 • 8 and in nitrogen at 2 % 5 • 8 . Both are only a little slower in growth than 
the control at 7 - 6 . On the other hand, the growth in both the carbon 
dioxide sets is very much slower. The variations in oxygen made no appreciable 
difference. This result cannot be explained on the basis of 2 )h alone. Even 
with Aohromobacter 50, which is most delayed by the pg change, good growth 
occurs in 3-4 days while the carbon dioxide plates show complete inhibition. 
S imil ar results were obtained by repeating this experiment at 10° C. Com¬ 
parison of Table IX with Tables 11 and III will show that exact duplication of 
residts in 50 per cent, carbon dioxide is not obtained. As was pointed out 
previously this is caused by the number of uncontrollable variations involved. 
As the results in Table IX are of particular importance this experiment was 
carried out three times, the greatest care being taken to keep conditions 
standard. Close duplication of results was obtained. 

Valley and Eetiger (1927) claimed that by using medium buffered with 
1 per cent. K 2 HPO 4 inhibition of bacterial growth by carbon dioxide can be 
largely eliminated. In Table X is shown the change in pa 'which occurs in 
such a medium in presence of carbon dioxide. 

The alteration is much smaller than in ordinary media and if the effect of 
carbon dioxide were explicable on the basis of pa change in the medium 00 s 
would exi)ect much better growth on such a strongly buffered medium. Tliiai! 
tbia, however, is not so is demonstrated by the results given in Table XL 
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50 per cent. OOg + 

10 per cent. 0^. 

Initial Ph 7*6. 

3 days. 

H—1”+ 1 +Il 

+++' +x 


4“^ 

it 

ta 

1 

4- + 

+ + + 1 1I^' 

+ 4. 

4 + 

44 
-f + 

1 

+ -H+ 1 +4^ 

4-4. 

++ 

C? 

O 

1 

g 

cd 

1 

1 

CO 

4.4-4. 4-^ 

4-4-4_ 4^^ 

it 

++ 

++ 

it 

OQ 

1 

05 

4-+ 

+++1T+ 

++ 

+t 

1 

rH 

1 4""i“ 

++ 

-H + 

50 per cent, nitrogen. 

oo 

1 

CO 

+++ +i 
4*+4- -h 4“ T 
4*4"4“ 4-4^ 

4.4. 

4 + 

44 
+ + 

44 

44 

44 

4‘H“ 

1 

05 

++ 1 +i 

+++^+t 

++^ +x 

+ 4. 

++ 

4.4 

44. 

44 

1 

fH 

+++1 +i 

+++' + 4 ; 

44. 

+ + 
++ 

4+ 

44 

i 

00 

JO 

|- 

1 

00 

+++ +i 
+++++1 
+++ +4; 

44 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

1 

©5 

++1 +i 
++t-H+I 
+++ ++ 

+J. 

: t + 
+ + 

44 

44 

44 

1 

i 

+++1 +4] 
+++'++ 

+ 1 , 
+ + 

++ 

++ 

i 

1 

1 

05 

+++++1 
+++++4; 
4* 4* 4" 4* 4*4. 

+4 

t+ 

4 

j*4 

tt 

++ 

1 

iHI 

++++++ 

++++4;4 

1 

4-+ 

44 

44 

+t 

^4 

1 

2 c3 S S 0 ^ 

W rH 1— i f>H 

1 

t-t 05 

1 , 

i : 

! : 

f 
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Table X.—^EfEect of Carbon Dioxide on Buffered Medium (1 per cent. K 2 HP 04 ). 


Time 
in hours. 

Ph in carbon dioxide concentrations of 

- 

10 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

50 per cent. 

100 per cent. 

0 

1 

7-6 

7*6 

7-6 

7-6 

3 

7-2 

70 

6-8 

6-6 

fi 

7-2 

7-0 

6-6 

6-4 

24 

7-2 

7*0 

6-6 

6-4 


Growth in air of a number of cultures on agar medium containing 1 per cent. 
K 2 HPO 4 is not affected by the initial within the range 7- 6-6 *4. On the 
other hand, even 50 per cent, carbon dioxide, which reduces the initial 
from 7*6 to 6 - 6 , has a marked effect on growth. In 100 per cent, carbon 
dioxide this effect is greatly accentuated. That the effect of carbon dioxide 
has not, in general, a direct relationship to the jps of the medium is shown by 
comparison of Tables IX and XI. In one experiment the initial of the 
medium is reduced by 60 per cent, carbon dioxide from 7*6 to 5*8 and in 
the other from 7*6 to 6*6 yet there is no appreciable difference in the degree 
of growth inhibition. 

Discussion. 

Whilst the deficiencies of the method used for measuring growth rates of 
bacteria must not be overlooked, the results obtained are significant. The 
inhibition produced by carbon dioxide, especially at low temperatures, is of 
quite a different order from the experimental error involved. Substantiation 
of the results by the much more accurate method of viable counts is, however, 
to be desired. Such investigations are at present being carried out* and while 
the factor of time limits considerably the number of organisms which can be 
studied the results obtained so far are in complete agreement with those 
published in this paper. 

The resistance of bacteria to carbon dioxide varies greatly in different 
genera and even in different strains of the same species. In all cases, however, 
a very definite effect is produced by carbon dioxide at low temperatures, result¬ 
ing either in a prolonged lag followed by sub-maximal growth or in complete 

* Br. Haine s of the Low Temperature Research Station, Cambridge, |ias up 

the study of bacteria isolated from meat, and Dr. Maiy Stewart of the Twy Eeflea®#^ 
Station, Aberdeen, is investigating the orgJmisms isolated from fish. Both am 
viable count method. 
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inidbition of growth. This is the explanation of the finding previously pub¬ 
lished (Coyne, 1933) that at 0° C. fresh fish can be kept in 50 per cent, carbon 
dioxide for at least twice as long as in air, a discovery which may be of economic 
importance. The increased efficiency of carbon dioxide at low temperatures 
is to be expected since the resistance of micro-organisms to growth inhibitory 
factors is naturally greatest at the optimum temperature. 

That carbon dioxide exercises an even more effective inhibition on the 
growth of moulds has been shown by Tomkins (1932). Since the deterioration 
of flesh foods is in the main caused by the activities of bacteria and moulds 
it follows that storage of these foods in carbon dioxide gas should be of value. 
Favourable results have been reported by Killeffer (1930) on a variety of food¬ 
stuffs, by Moran, Smith and Tomkins (1932) on meat, by Callow (1932) on 
pork and bacon and by Coyne (1933) on fresh fish. 

The mode of action of carbon dioxide is of interest. Frankel (1889) observed 
that the effect could not be correlated with lack of oxygen since both facultative 
and strict anaerobes were affected. This has been abundantly confirmed. 
That the alteration in jpn of the medium caused by carbon dioxide is sufficient 
to inhibit bacterial growth has been maintained by several investigators, 
although Larson, Hartzell, and Diehl (1918) pointed out that this explanation 
could not account for the high death-rate of bacteria in carbonated waters. 

Valley and Rettger (1927) produced evidence that those organisms which 
are most susceptible to acid are most affected by carbon dioxide and that in 
heavily buffered media inhibition of growth is less marked. They concluded 
that any harmful action brought about on bacteria by the application of 
carbon dioxide is exerted through the increased H-ion concentration of the 
medium exposed to the gas.” That the experimental data did not justify 
such a conclusion was remarked recently by Callow (1932) who noted that a 
number of the cultures showed less luxuriant growth in carbon dioxide than 
they did in air on a medium of the same hydrogen ion concentration. At the 
same time Coyne (1932) produced evidence that alteration in medium 

did not suffice to explain the inhibition. In many cases growth in carbon 
dioxide is considerably poorer than in air on media of the same hydrogen ion 
concentration. The present investigations have shown also that the inhibition 
exerted by carbon dioxide on the growth of some bacteria is at least of the 
same degree in unbuffered (normal) and in highly buffered media in spite «€ 
wide difference in hydrogen ion concentration. 

Carbon dioxide is well known to have a high penetrating pow^ with'f^i^t 
to living cells of animals, plants, and protozoa. Jacobs (1920) tea^ Oh tad- 
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poleSj protozoa, aad taste receptors of the tongue solutions of various acids 
at the same and claimed that carbon dioxide had a higher penetrating 
power than any other acid and even than the hydrogen ion. Although the 
physiological action produced was caused by the hydrogen ion the reaction 
occurred internally and was specific in its nature. Jacques and Osterhout 
(1929) measured the rate of penetration of carbon dioxide into living cells of 
Volovhici and found this to be independent of the external 4’ 8 ). 

They concluded that little penetration of ions occurs and that the controlling 
factor is the external concentration of undissociated carbon dioxide no matter 
what variations occur in ionic concentration. It is possible that carbon dioxide 
acts directly on bacterial cells. If these cells are highly permeable towards 
carbon dioxide the change in intracellular p^ may be much greater than would 
be caused by growing organisms in an acid medium. There is evidence in 
support of this view. 

Shaughnessy and Winslow (1927) studying the reactions of suspensions of 
Bacterium coU and of Baaillus cereus in distilled water and in presence of 
electrolytes, observed that the cells tended to maintain a favourable p^ by 
liberation of acid or alkali—mainly carbon dioxide and ammonia. Although 
the difiusion of these substances was affected by electrolytes the cells appeared 
to be relatively impermeable to ions, the primary adaptive regulation being 
due to a balanced production of COg and NH 3 .” 

Such a mechanism would certainly break down under the influence of an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. It is unfortunate that the high solubility of 
ammonia renders impossible a comparison of the effect of an atmosphere of 
this gas. In this connection, however, the observations of Tomkins (1932, a) 
m, the action of carbon dioxide on fungi are of interest. Tomkins differentiated 
the effect from that produced by such substances as chloroform, acetone, and 
ether vapour on the one hand, and acetaldehyde, hydrogen cyanide, and 
hydrogen sulphide on the other. He showed that carbon dioxide resembled 
meet olosdy ammonia which in a previous communication (1932, b) he had 
plac^ in a imiqTO position, 

. pj^jMmately balanced physiological equilibrium of the bacterial cell may 
he distebed by carbon dioxide independently of an effect on p^. It is well 
known that Brucella ahofim and LaMadllus acidophilus grow better in 
presence of 5 pec cent, to 10 per cent, carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide 
requirements of many other bacteria have also been studied. After a com¬ 
prehensive investigation Talley and Eettger (1927) concluded that the 
removal of carbon dioxide from an environment otherwise favourable to 
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development results in complete cessation of bacterial growth/' The ease 
with which inhibition could be induced varied considerably with different 
organisms. 

These observations indicate that carbon dioxide has a definite function in 
cell metabolism and that each bacterial species has an optimal carbon dioxide 
requirement above and below which conditions are less favourable for growth. 
That those organisms whose normal habitat is the intestine or respiratory tract 
of animals are more resistant to high concentrations of carbon dioxide than 
saprophytic types would therefore be expected, and in general this is so. A 
study of the results of Birkinshaw, Charles and Clutterbuck (1931) on bacterial 
metabolism fails, however, to show any correlation between the amount of 
carbon dioxide produced from a synthetic medium by a large number of bacteria 
and the resistance of these species. 

Variations in the permeability of the cells of different species of bacteria 
should be a factor in determining resistance either to high concentrations of 
carbon dioxide or to complete removal of this gas from the environment. 
Shaughnessy and Winslow state that the permeability of Badlhis cereus is 
probably much greater than that of Bacterium coU since the former dies 
rapidly in aqueous suspension while the latter is practically unaffected. In 
concordance with this observation Bacterium coli is strongly resistant to high 
concentrations of carbon dioxide while Bacillus c&reus is amongst the more 
susceptible organisms. On the other hand Valley and Bettger place their 
strain of Bacillus cereus in the same group as the majority of strains of Bacterium 
coU, as regards resistance to complete removal of carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere. A lower optimum concentration of carbon dioxide would there¬ 
fore appear to be desirable for Badllus cereus. 

It has been suggested previously by Callow (1932) and by Coyne (1932) that 
carbon dioxide may have a specific effect on some enzyme system in the 
bacterial cell. To test this hypothesis Haines (1933) has undertaken a study 
of bacterial dehydrogenases in presence of carbon dioxide, using the methylene 
blue technique. Conclusive results have not yet been obtained. 

It would appear that a variety of factors affects the influence of carbon 
dioxide on bacteria. Alteration in the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
medium is not of primary importance, since the permeability of cells to carbon 
dioxide renders possible a change in intracellular not dependent on the 
external Variations in the cell permeability of different genera,^ spedbsl. 
strains, and individual organisms will produce a graded effect. This ^ 

partially the difficulty found in duplicating results and the 4i^t m it^hy 
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cases where carbon dioxide does not produce complete inhibition of growth 
only a few isolated colonies develop. Inside the cell the effect of carbon 
dioxide may be due to an alteration in to an independent interference with 
any of the enzyme systems, or to a combination of these. Carbon dioxide is 
not merely an end-product of metabolism but has a definite physiological 
function in the bacterial cell. 

This investigation has been carried out under the joint auspices of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (Food Investigation Board) 
and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.j to whom the author is indebted for 
permission to publish the results. 


Sumumry, 

(1) The growth of a number of bacteria in the presence of different amounts 
of carbon dioxide (5 per cent, to 100 per cent.) at 0°, 10^, 25®, and 37® C., has 
been investigated. 

(2) In general carbon dioxide exercises an inhibitory action on growth, 
varying from complete inhibition in some cases to an almost negligible effect 
in others. At temperatures below the optimum for growth the influence of 
carbon dioxide is invariably more marked. 

(3) In 20 per cent, carbon dioxide at 0® C. growth of those bacteria responsible 
for the spoilage of fresh fish is almost completely inhibited. 

(4) Alteration by carbon dioxide of the of the culture medium does not 
suffice to explain these results. A marked intracellular change in jJh ^7 
result from the high permeability of living cells to carbon dioxide, and inter¬ 
ference with cell enzyme systems may also be a contributory factor. 
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Cytological Changes in the Lachrymal Gland Following the 
Administration of Certain Drugs. 

By J. Beattie and P. R. McDonald, Department of Anatomy, McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

(Communicated by Sir Arthur Keith, P.R.S.—Received April 20, 1933.) 

[Plates 8-9.] 

During the course of an experimental investigation into the secretory 
mechanism of the lachrymal gland we were impressed by the varying responses 
of the gland to different drugs. Some of these substances produced an activity 
which lasted for a considerable period while others gave rise to a very transitory 
secretion. In addition we noted the fact that the response of the gland to 
pilocrapine injections was by no means identical with that produced by 
stimulation of the lachrymal nerves. We were compelled therefore to study 
the locus of action of each particular drug which had been used. 

The presence of secretory ” granules in the lachrymal gland has been 
recorded by many observers (see Sundwall, 1926, for review of literature), 
but apparently little critical work has been carried out on the actual relation of 
these cytoplasmic inclusions to lachrymal secretion. In his monograph on 

The Mitochondrial ConstitueniB of Protoplasm,” Cowdry (1918) discussed 
all the methods which had been used for the study of mitochondria and cyto¬ 
plasmic granules. He came to the conclusion that the fuchsin-methyl 
method as modified by Bensley (1911) presented the fewest objec&orfe, ami 
in consequence we adopted this method for our fixed nmtenal* We were 
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influenced in this decision by Goetsch’s work (1916) on the thyroid gland in 
which he was able to find a specific relationship between glandular activity 
and the mitochondrial content. 

By the use of the above method we hoped to be able to determine the exact 
locus of action of the drugs we had used and to evaluate their relative effects. 
The method, we found, was by no means simple and required considerable 
practice before constant results were obtained. Hardening of the tissues gave 
rise to much dfficulty in obtaining flat sections and the method of differentia¬ 
tion was found to be exceedingly diflGlcult. Yet another obstacle was en¬ 
countered. On otherwise perfect sections, red-stained processes ’’ were 
observed on the surface of the gland alveoli. Later we deterjoained that 
tj^se processes ” were portions of the cytoplasm of myo-epithelial cells 
surrounding each alveolus. The sections used were five microns in thickness 
and were observed by white transmitted light and by light passed through 
a green filter (Wratten No. 58 B.B.). In this way photography and identi¬ 
fication of the red-stained material within the cells was rendered relatively 
simple. 

In another series of experiments, one of us (B.) has studied the living cells of 
the gland, in order to compare the refractile bodies seen in them with the stained 
objects in the fixed material. These results will be reported later. 


The Structure of the Normal Gland, 

An examination of normal gland tissue stained in the above manner demon¬ 
strated the presence of small red-staining granules scattered throughout the 
cytoplasm of the alveolar cells. They were uniform in me and were not 
concentrated about the nucleus, fig. 1, Plate 8. A study of the cells stained 
supravitally with Janus green B confirmed the impression that they were 
mitochondria. The alveolar cavities were found to enter duets, fig. 2, Plate 8, 
lined by a columnar epithelium. The cytoplasm of the epithelial cells of these 
ducts contained red-staining bodies varying in size from those found in the 
alveolar cytoplasm to masses almost as large as the nucleus. In fig. 2 these 
black rounded bodies are seen to have a close relationship to the nuclei which 
are stained gre^ and are leoogpdzed easily by the nucleolar dot. Smaller 
particles are found in the cytoplasm towards the lumen. There was thus 
sufiS.cient cytological difference between the two glandular epithelia to enable 
th^ to be readily recognized. The exact nature of the various particles 
in the duct cells has yet to be determined. 
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Experimental Technique, 

In order to eliminate any possibility of irritation of the conjunctiva and the 
reflex lachrymation, di-allyl-barbituric acid and urethane was used as the 
anaesthetic. This drug injected into the peritoneal cavity produced complete 
anaesthesia within 15 minutes. Immediately muscular relaxation was well 
marked the femoral vein was exposed and a known quantity of drug injected. 
Five minutes later the glands were excised and fixed in Regaud’s mixture, or 
fixed in situ by the injection of Regaud’s mixture into the carotid artery and 
removed later. No appreciable difference was noted in the histological appear¬ 
ances of the glands fixed by these two methods. In four animals the glands 
were not removed until after varying periods (30 minutes, 1 hour, 1 hour 30 
minutes, and 2 hours) from the time of injection of the drug. This was done 
to obtain evidence of recovery. 


Material. 


Cats were used throughout this series 

of experiments. 

No. of 

Drug. 

Dose. 

experiments. 

Control animals . 

_ — 

2 

Acetyl choline. 

- 0-5 mg. 

2 

Ergotamine. 

- 1-0 mg. 

2 

Histamine ... 

- 0-5 mg. 

2 

Physostigmine .. 

_ 0-25 mg. 

2 

Physostigmine . 

- 0-5 mg. 

} ' 

Acetyl choline... 

_ 0-5 mg. 

Pilocarpine ... 

_ 1-0 mg. 

2 

Pituitrin (surgical). 

_ 0'26c.c. 

2 


In another series dogs were used, but as there is considerable difference in 
gland histology between the two species, consideration of the effects in these 
animals will form the subject of another paper. 


Observations. 

Acetyl Oholine.—ThB alveoli, fig. 3, Plate 8, showed signs of fine vacuoles 
scattered throughout the cytoplasm. Mitochondria were still present. In 
the ducts, fig. 4, Plate 8, the large globular bodies disappeared and in 
place sanall granules were ob^rved. The dark spherical bodies IHnd 
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4 are nuclei and not globules of red-staining material. Note the darkly stained 
myo-epithelial processes on the left of the alveolus in fig. 3. 

Ergotamine .—^In a previous experiment we had observed that ergotamine 
caused a copious lachrymation. The exact mechanism of this effect is un¬ 
known. The alveoli showed no appreciable cytologioal change, fig. 6, Plate 8. 
The duct, fig. 6, Plate 8, demonstrated the loss of globular bodies and the 
presence of a coagulable material writhin the lumen. 

Nistomime.—Figs. 7 and 8, Plate 8, there was found no sign of activity within 
the cytoplasm of either the alveoli or ducts. There was, however, marked 
evidence of narrowing of the lumen in each alveolus. This was caused not 
by an increase in the radial diameter of the gland cells but probably by the 
contraction of the myo-epithelial cells. 

P%sos«i^jniwe.—The marked vacuolation of the alveoli, fig. 9, Plate 9, was 
very striking. The mitochondria were present. In fig. 10, Plate 9, the duct 
shows marked flattening of the epithelial cells. The larger granules were 
found near the smaller ones near the nucleus. The globular bodies had dis¬ 
appeared or had broken up into large granules. 

Physostigmine and Acetyl Choline .—^The fine foamy appearance of the 
alveoH, fig. 11, Plate 9, is readily observed. The nuclei were packed closely 
against the basement membrane and the cell walls distinctly outhned. The 
mitochondria were seen to lie on the surfaces of the vacuoles but are impossible 
to photograph owing to the vacuolation. The ducts showed an almost com¬ 
plete loss of granular substance; only a few large granules remained in them, 
fig, 12, Plate 9. The nuclear outlines were quite visible. 

PUoeas'pine .—The effect of pilocarpine on the alveoli was to form a coarse 
foam in the interstices of which the mitochondria were observed in approxi- 
matdy normal numbers, fig. 13, Plate 9. The epithelium of the gland ducts 
was flattened but large globular bodies and coarse granular material were 
still present, fig, 14, Plate 9, 

PUmirm ,—^Administration of pituitrin caused no effect on the alveoli but 
a marked action on the ducts. These structures were compressed, the nuclei 
bemg deformed and the ceU outlines rendered more conical. No effect on the 
granular material was observed, fig. 15, Plate 9. 


Recovery Phase in a Gland Duct. 

The granular mateial was observed as large dark staining granules ctosely 
applied to the nuclear membrane. In some ducts no other granular matter 
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was observed. Fig, 16, Plate 9, demonstrates the presence of the peri-nuclear 
granular masses and also less well stained and smaller granules near the 
lumen, two hours after a dose of 0 • 5 mg. of acetyl choline and 0 • 5 mg. of physo- 
stigmine. A study of the recovering gland shows that at the end of one hour 
only peri-nuclear granular material is present. Later phases may show only 
such granules or in addition to them granular material distributed towards 
the periphery. At the end of two hours no large globular bodies had appeared 
although there was a marked increase in the number of the coarse granules 
packed closely together near the nuclear membrane. It is possible that the 
globules are formed by the fusion of these large granules. 


Discussion. 

Sundwall (1916) has summarized the literature on the cytoplasmic structure 
of the lachrymal gland and has added to this a mass of original observations, 
mainly on the lachrymal gland of the ox. Sundwall confirmed, in the ox, 
the presence of highly refractile “ granules ” in the alveolar and duct epithelium. 

We noted that the mitochondria in the alveoli and the granular material 
in the duct cells are not preserved in alcohol, Bouin^s or Zenker’s fluid or in a 
formol-mercuric chloride fixative. If Bensley’s acetic-osmic-bichromate 
mixture (1911) or Regaud’s formalin-bichromate fixative is used the granules 
are well preserved and can be stained by Altmann’s aniline-fuchsin and 
differentiated with methyl green. 

It is obvious that the alveolar granules must be regarded as mitochondria 
and it is hard to believe that such structures are not present within the duct 
cells. They may be the smaller granules which can be observed in most of the 
figures. However, it is difficult to understand at present why, in the alveoli 
the mitochondria should persist, while in the duct cells they disappear, when 
the gland is activated by acetyl choline and physostigmine. The larger 
bodies—globules and coarsely granular material—seem to be associated 
closely with the nuclear membrane and it is probable that they are entirely 
different morphologically. Their absence is related undoubtedly to glandular 
activity. These bodies seem, in our opinion, to be the only structures which 
justify the name of secretory granules.” 

Reviewing our observations, it is apparent that one must consider the ^eots 
on the alveoli apart from those produced on the duct cells. The alveoK show 
as a result of activation a vacuolation of the protoplasm which may be fine ” 
or coarse.” Klocarpine causes a coarse vacuolation, but prcwiucos no chaise 
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in the mitochondrial content. Acetyl choline and physostigmine acting alone 
or together produce a finer vacuolation with no observed mitochondrial change. 
When the lachrymal nerves are stimulated and the gland made to secrete, 
exactly similar effects are observed in the alveoli. 

A study of the duct cells demonstrates that activity of these cells is caused 
by acetyl choline and physostigmine. Pilocarpine has no effect on the granules 
or globules of the duct cells. The maximal effect is produced by a combination 
of the two drugs—acetyl choline and physostigmine. Full activity as judged 
by the almost complete loss of granules is not accompanied by vacuolation of 
the duct cells. 

During the course of our experimental work we noted that ergotandne in 
doses of 1 /3 Tni11igrfl,Tn per Hlo. of body weight caused in some animals a profuse 
lachrymation provided that the animal was given the drug immediately after 
anaesthesia had been produced by a barbituric acid ansesthotio. If the ad¬ 
ministration of the ergotandne was delayed for half an hour or more no effect 
was obtained. We have not investigated this point, but the experiments of 
Keeser and Keeser (1927) suggest a possible explanation. The barbiturates 
according to these observers probably act on thalamic and hypothalamic 
nuclei. It is possible then that ergotandne may stimulate cells of the hypo¬ 
thalamus or thalamus causing lacluymation. The abolition of the lachry¬ 
matory phenomena when the anaesthesia is prolonged for more than about 
half an hour may be due to a “ block ” of these cells. 

The lachrymation produced by ergotandne is apparently an effect mainly 
on the ducts as there is no apparent change in the alveoli. Moreover, the duct 
cells show loss of granular matter and almost invariably a coagulum which 
stains faintly pink, is found in the duct lumen. This is of interest as we have not 
observed any coagulum in the ducts in those experiments in which pilocarpine, 
acetyl choline and physostigmine were used. 

Histamine and pituitrin give rise to lachrymation of an entirely different 
character to that already considered. Histamine causes the expulsion of a 
few drops of tears within a few seconds of administration. When the gland is 
examined there are no signs of glandular activity. The lumina of the alveoli 
are markedly narrowed and may be obliterated. We attribute this effect to 
the contraction of the myo-epithelial cells of the alveoli. Pituitrin gives rise 
to a vary diffmsent piettfre. The alveoU are quite normal in their appearance 
but the ducts show evidence of marked contraction in diameter. The nuclei 
are deformed into dlipsoidal bodies and are no longer spherical. This appear¬ 
ance is noted only in those ducts which possess a muscular coat. 
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The regeneration of the cytoplasmic grannies in the ducts apparently takes 
place close to the nuclear membrane. The small bodies apparently run together 
and may eventually form globular masses. Regeneration in the alveoli 
consists of a gradual reduction of the size of the vacuoles and as these disappear 
the mitochondria are seen to lie free in the cytoplasm. In no case have we 
observed alveolar cells which did not contain mitochondria. 

Our results indicate that the true secretory activity of the lachrymal gland 
is the result of stimulation of either the alveoli or the ducts or of both structural 
units. The alveoli seem to be responsible for the secretion of large quantities 
of watery fluid {e.g,, with pilocarpine) while the ducts secrete a fluid which 
probably contains a higher proportion of solids {e.g.^ with ergotamine). 

The effect of acetyl choline and the synergic effect of physostigmine closely 
parallel the observed effects caused by nerve stimulation (lachyiymal nerves). 
One must conclude therefore that, in view of the experimental work of Dale 
and Gaddum (1930), Babkin (1932) and Baxter (1932), the paras 3 rmpathetic 
innervation of the gland produces glandular activity by the release of specific 
substances similar to acetyl choline at the nerve-endings. Pilocarpine is 
therefore not a drug which reproduces effects, identical with parasympathetic 
stimulation, in the lachrymal gland. It is interesting to compare these 
observations with those of Baxter (1932) on the variations of the solid content 
of saliva produced by pilocarpine and choline. With the former drug a very 
“ watery ” saliva was obtained while with the latter the percentage of the 
organic and mineral content showed a marked increase. 

The secretion, obtained by the use of histamine, is probably due to the activity 
of myo-epithelial tissue and not to any real glandular secretion. The effect 
is so transient and the secretion so scanty that it can be compared with that 
obtained by Babkin and Mackay (1930) and Mackay (1929) in the salivary 
glands. We found no evidence of a Diplosoma or contractile mechanism 
within the alveolar cells such as Zimmermann (1927) believes to be present 
within secretory cells of the salivary glands. In lachrymal glands stained by 
other methods we found no smooth muscle cells around the alveoli such as are 
present in the walls of the secretory ducts. On the other hand we had ample 
evidence of the Korbzellen ” of Zinunermann (1927). These are the myo¬ 
epithelial elements which lie within the basement membrane of the alveoli^, 

The small amount of secretion produced by pituitrm is due to the contraction , 
of the smooth muscle of the ducts alone as in such e 3 q)eriments no ohang0 
the s|xape of the alveolar lumen was noted. Distortion of the liUhen ■ 
duete was only observed in the pituitrih experiments.^ *, 


von. B. 
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Whitnall (1932) states that ‘‘ by the contraction of the protoplasmic network 
of the cell, the secretion is expressed into the central canal of the acintiB and 
thence passes into the excretory canals.” We have no evidence that such a 
contraction takes place within the alveolar cells. Rather does it seem to us 
that pilocarpine and acetyl choline cause an increased permeability of the 
alveolar cell walls to fluid which is passed rapidly through the cell and secreted 
at the lumen. We can offer no explanation at present of the behaviour of the 
duct cells% 


Gonchmons. 

(1) There are two separate secretory units within the lachrymal gland of the 
cat—^the alveoli and the secretory ducts. 

(2) The alveoli react to pilocarpine, acetyl choline and physostigmine by 
undergoing extensive vacuolation without loss of mitochondria. 

(3) The secretory ducts never show vacuolation by any method of stimula¬ 
tion. Their granular material disappears during stimulation and is recon¬ 
stituted again mainly around the nuclear membrane. 

(4) The secretions caused by histamine and pituitrin are due to the activity 
of oontractile elements around the alveoU and secretory ducts. 

(6) The drugs which reproduce the effects of nerve stimulation are acetyl 
choline and physostigmine and are therefore truly parasympathetico-mimetio 
for the lachrymal gland. 

We wish to extend our thanks to the Banting Research Foundation for the 
grant made to one of us (McD.) to aid in this work. To Professor F. E. Lloyd 
of this University we offer our thanks for his generous assistance in photo¬ 
graphing our material. 


DESCRIPTION^ OP PLATES. 

The %aies reproduced iu the plates are untouched photographs of sections ol cats* 
lachrymal glands. The seotioxis were cut five microns in thickness and stained by Cowdry’s 
modification of Altmann’s anilin-fuchsin-methyl green stain. Photographs were made 
with the following lens oombioations;—Ocular (Zeiss) X 8 , objective 120 (Zeiss). The 
magnification in the plates is approximately 1100 diameters. 

Plate 8. 

Pm. I.—Normal control ^nd alveolus to show the distribution of the red-staining 
granules—mitochondria—in the cytoplasm. The animal was ansesthetxzed by 
di-allyl-barbituric acid. 
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Fig, 2 .—^N^ormal control intralobular duct illustrating the vaiying sizes of the red-staiiiing 
cytoplasniio granules and globules. The nuclei were stained green and show faii^t 
nucleoli. From the same section as fig. 1. 

Fig. 3.—^Alveolus. Five minutes after the injection of 0*5 mg. acetyl choline. Kote the 
finely vacuolated cytoplasm and the dark mitochondria. The nuclei are the dark 
spherical bodies near the basement membrane. 

Fig. 4.—Secretory duct from the same section as fig. 3. Note the absence of large globular 
bodies and the reduction in the number of coarse granules. The dark spherical bodies 
are nuclei. 

Fig, 5.—^Alveolus. Five minutes after the injection of 1*0 mg. ergotamine tartrate. 
Normal mitochondrial distribution and absence of vacuoles. 

Fig, 6 .—Secretory duct from the same gland as fig. 5. Note the coagulum in the duct 
lumen, the reduction in number of the large granules and absence of globules. 

Fig. 7.—^Alveolus. The effect of 0 • 6 mg. of histamine. The gland was removed 5 minutes 
after injection of the drug. Normal distribution of mitochondria. No vacuoles 
present. 

Fig, 8 .—Secretory duct from the same gland as in fig. 7. Note the large globules and 
granules of varying sizes. 


Plate 9. 

Fig, 9.—^Alveolus. Five minutes after injection of 0*25 mg. of physostigmine. Note the 
vacuolation of the cytoplasm and the presence of mitochondria. 

Fig. 10.—Secretory duct from same animal as in fig. 9. The duct epithelium is flattened; 
the globules are absent but there is a reduction of the granular content. 

Fig, 11.—^Alveolus. Seven minutes after the injection of 0*5 mg. of physostigmine and 
0 • 5 mg. of acetyl choline. Note the vacuolation of the cytoplasm. The mitochondria 
are present. 

Fig, 12 .—Secretory duct from the same gland illustrated in fig. 11. Note the absence 
of vacuolation and an almost complete loss of granules. A few larger granules are 
present. 

Fig. 13.—^Alveolus 5 minutes after the injection of 1 - 0 mg. of pilocarpine. Note the large 
vacuoles and well-stained mitochondria. 

Fig. 14.—“A small secretory duct from the same gland as fig. 13. The duct cells are flattened, 
but there is no apparent discharge of granules. 

Fig. 15.—^Five minutes after the injection of 0-25 c.c. of “surgical” pituitrin. The 
contractions of the smooth muscle has compressed the cells distorting the nuclei and 
altering the shape of the globules. Note the spindle-shaped “ globule,” 

Fig. 16.—Secretory duct, 2 hours after the injection of 0 • 6 mg. of acetyl choline and 0 • 5 mg. 
of physostigmine. Compare fig. 12. Granular material is being reconstituted around 
the nuclear membrane especially near the basal pole of the nucleus. 
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The Action of Radium on Cancer Cdls. I .—Effects of Hyd/rocyanic 
Acid, lodo-acetic Add, and Sodium Fluoride on the Metabolism 
and Trans'plantability of Cancer Cdls. 

By H. 6. Ceabtbee and W. Ceamee. 

(Communicated by J. A. Murray, F.R.S.—Received May 6, 1933.) 

In previous investigations (Cramer, 1932; Crabtree, 1932) evidence was 
obtained that— 

(a) susceptibility to radium is not a fixed property of a given type of cancer 
cell, but varies witb changes in the environment. The success of 
transplanatation of sections of mouse tumour, irradiated in vitro, 
depended on the nature of the saline medium in which they were sus¬ 
pended ; 

(b) a primary effect of radium radiation on cells in vitro was a selective 

diminution in their respiration, whfie glycolysis remained comparatively 
constant. 

These observations opened up a new line of investigation on the action of 
radium on cancer oeDs. A systenoatic study has therefore been xmdertaken 
of the effects which changes in the environment have on the susceptibility of 
malignant cells to radiation. In the second paper of this series, experiments 
are recorded which show the varying sensitivity to radium of tumour cells 
treated with well-known inhibitors of metabolism. 

Slices of tumour tissue, suspended in saline media modified by the addition 
of hydrocyanic acid, iodo-acetic acid or sodium fluoride, were irradiated and 
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the efiects produced were assessed by the subsequent growth or non-growth 
of the transplanted cells. The necessary non-irradiated control tissues were 
kept in similar media during the experimental period, and it was essential 
that these controls should suffer no permanent damage by the treatment. 
This imphes that the effects of the inhibitors of metabohsm should be completely 
reversible. 

Scanty data, were available on this point, particularly on the degree of 
reversibility found when varying concentrations of these inhibitors had acted 
on tumour^ cells for periods corresponding to the times used in the radiation 
experiments. 

This preliminary investigation includes a study of :— 

(а) the inhibitions of the respiration and glycolysis of tumour tissue produced 

by a wide range of concentrations of hydrocyanic acid, iodo-acetic 
acid and sodium ffuoride ; 

(б) the degree of reversibility of the action of these inhibitors ; 

(c) the effect of these substances on the viability of the cell as measured 
by the behaviour of tumour cells transplanted after treatment. 

Experimental Section. 

1. Hydrocyanic Acid .—The degree of checking of respiration by small 
concentrations of hydrocyanic acid has been a subject of controversy for many 
yeays. Warburg (1931) restates his earlier finding that 100 per cent, checking 
is obtained in C02"bicarbonate buffers, and recent evidence is brought forward 
by Alt (1930) who found, with rat kidney, liver, and spleen, an almost complete 
inhibition of respiration with M/100 HCN. A concentration of M/500 checked 
the respiration to the extent of 80 per cent, to 90 per cent. 

These results are in contrast to the smaller checkings found by Dixon and 
EUiott (1929)’for the same tissues suspended in phosphate buffers. 

The method used in this work was that introduced by Warburg (1926), 
in which two slices of tissue are placed in two vessels containing different 
amounts of a Einger-glncose-hicarbonate medium with 5 per cent, 00^ and 
95 per cent. Og as the gas phase. Tb# accuracy of this method rest^ on the 
assumption that the tissue-sections used are uniform in the two vessels^ Wl^ j 
normal tissues, using adjacent sections, this possible source of error can/be 
Ignored, since large numbers of experiments give perfectly 
Tl^th tumour tissue, often specked with visible necrosis ahd feiJ 

degeneration microscopically, the errors introduced 
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reason, in all the work detailed here, measurements were made in duplicate 
or triplicate and only those accepted which showed a close correspondence in 
the figures obtained. 

Two experimental methods are possible :— 

(a) The method described later in studying the effects of iodo-acetic acid 
and fluoride, where vessels with side-bulbs containing the cyanide are 
used. After a preliminary determination of the initial metabolism, 
the cyanide is tipped into the main vessel, and thus the same tissues 
are used as controls. This method failed to give any sort of consistency 
in the results. If untreated KCN were used, the alkali present disturbed 
the experiment so as to give meaningless results. With cyanide neutral¬ 
ized with HOI, there was always less apparent checking than was found 
by method (b). It seemed possible that HON vapour was passing from 
the side-bulb to the main vessel during the preliminary measurement of 
normal metabolism. 

' (6) The tissues are placed inamediately into Kinger-glucose-bicarbonate 
containing the required concentration of HON, made by adding a 
solution of KCH brought to pa = 7-4 by addition of HCl. Separate 
control tissues are required in this experiment, and the possibility 
of error is increased. Yet this method was used and gave consistent 
figures. 

It is impossible to state with certainty that there is 100 per cent, checking 
in any case. The effect of hydrocyanic acid on the final 10 per cent, of 
respiration proves indeterminate, since it is within the limits of error of the 
technique. Occasionally calculation shows 100 per cent, checking, but the 
majoiiiy of experiments show 86 to 96 per cent. This checking is 
attained by M/1000 HON, and further increase in the concentration has led 
to substantially the same result. 

During the period when the respiration of tumour tissue is largely checked 
by HON", aerobic glycolysis rises to a figure approaching that of anaerobic 
glycol 3 ? 8 i&, as first pointed out by Warburg (1926). 

WhatevOT ih.e concentration of HON used, M/lOOO to M/20, no obvious damage 
is inflicted on the tumour ff^e over a period of 1 hour. 

On reimoval of the tissue to the ordinary Einger-glucose-bicarbonate solution 
i^' itsetaboEsm qflioHy retains to nonnal. The complete reversibiliiy of 
hyffrol^fsyttic acid checking is also shown by tike trani^ntation of ti«!ues kept 
Sst'ThbUr hr concentrations as hi g h as M/20. 
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Since the metabolism results are so similar for all concentrations of HON, 
only one experiment is represented in fig. 1. The corresponding transplantation 
experiments are shown in fig. 2, 
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confined tlieir studies to tte inldbition produced in the glycolysis of tumours. 
Krebs (1931) worked with Jensen rat sarcoma, rat brain and testis. He found 
in all these tissues a similar behaviour in the presence of small concentrations 
of iodo-acetic acid, the well-known checking of glycolysis being accompanied 
by a parallel checking of respiration of the same order. Addition of lactate or 
pyruvate restored the respiration temporarily to its normal value. Meyerhof 
and Boyland (1931) and Needham (1932) found a similar restoration of 
respiration by lactate for amphibian muscle and chick embryos respectively. 

This suggests that the checking of respiration is a secondary effect, owing 
to the diminution of products of intermediate metabolism which are suitable 
substrates for oxidation. 

Two types of experiment were carried out, using the Einger-glucose-bi- 
C€Hrbonate medium throughout:— 

(1) Measurement of initial metabolism in two vessels with side-bulbs con¬ 
taining an amount of neutralized iodo-acetic acid which gave the 
required concentration on tipping into the main ve^el. After about 
30 minutes, the acid was added and readings on the manometer recom¬ 
menced after a short interval. 

(2) Bor the study of the recovery metabolism, two slices of tumour tissue 

^ ^ / were kept shaking in a known concentration of iodo-acetic acid in Ringer- 

glttcose-bicarbonate for periods of | to 1 hour. These were then removed, 
washed repeatedly, and their metabolism measured, A separate 
control was used to give the initial metabolism. Tissues treated in this 
manner were also transplanted into mice to test their viability. 

Typical results for various concentrations are given in Tables I and 11, 
and fig. 3 shows the result of transplantation experiments. In figs. 4 and 6 
the combined results of inhibition and recovery experiments are demonstrated, 
Sie r^iration aM glycolytis effects being shown separately for the sake of 


* crigmal symbols nsed by Warburg (1926) have been used in all the tables, and are 
d^ned as fallows 


4* f 


Qo, = respixatmn = 


o,mm. (>2 absorbed 
mg. tissue (dry) X hours * 


=s aerobic gljooljm • 


o.mm. 00^ evolved by lactic acid formation in 0^ 
mg. tissue (dry) X hours 


/ > ^ anaerobic dyccdysis. 


o:mm. OOfl evolved by laoiao aoid formation xn N 2 
tissue (dsny) x hours 
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Table I.—^Inhibiting Effects of Various Concentrations of lodo-acetic Acid on Tumour 

Metabolism. 


Tumour. 

Concen¬ 
tration of 
iodo-acetic 
acid. 

Initial metabolism. 

Metabolism after 
addition of 
iodo-acetic acid. 

Per cent, 
fall 
in 

QOn- 

Per cent, 
fall 
in 

Per cent. 
faU 
in 

Qoj. 


0^*- 

Time. 

QOa- 
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— 

52 

71 







20 

4*5 

4*9 

— 

75 

71 

— 






20 

4*0 

3*6 

— 

78 

80 

— 

2146. .. 

3 X 10-* M 

17-2 

16-d 

_ 

30 

9*1 

2*3 

— 

47 

86 

— 






30 

2*3 

1*1 

— 

87 

93 

— 

J. R. S. 

3 X 10-* M 

16-8 

22-9 

32*3 

10 

13*8 

1*8 

6*6 

18 

92 

80 






10 

7*8 

1*6 

5*6 

54 

93 

83 






10 

5*7 

0 

3*2 

66 

100 

90 






10 

4*6 

0 

2*6 

73 

100 

92 






10 

4‘0 

0 

2*0 

76 

100 

94 






10 

4*2 

0 

2*3 

75 

100 

93 

J. R. S. 

10~» 

12*2 

23*2 

32*8 

10 

1*9 

0 

0 

84 

100 

100 






10 

0*9 

0 

0 . 

93 

100 

100 






10 

0 

0 

0 

100 

100 

100 


Table II.—^Experiments showing Recovery of Metabolisrr|. of Tumour Tissues kept in varying 

Concentrations of lodo-acetic Acid. 


Tumour, 

Time 

of 

Concen¬ 

tration 

of 

Initial 

metabolism. 

, Recovery 

! metabolism, j 

Per cent, 
recovery 
of 

QOa- 

Per cent, 
recovery 
of 

Q^** 

Per cent, 
recovery 
of 

<4- 

inhibition. 

iodo-acetic 

acid. 

Qoj* 

t 

QS’- 

QOa* 



2146..,.,... 

min. 

30 i 

3 X 10-' M 

18-4 

17-6 

32*3 

16*0 

13*0 

30*1 

87 

J 

74 : 

93 

2146. 

60 

3 X 10"® M 

17*7 

19-4 

— 

16*8 

16*4 

— 

95 

85 i 


J.R.S.-. 

60 

3 X 10"® M 

14*3 

17*8 

34*6 

11*9 

16-2 

30*2 

82 

85 ^ ! 

, 87 

2146. 

30 I 

10"-* M 

17*1 

18-8 

34*1 i 

11*6 

7*7 

22-0 i 

68 ' 


. ■ -"iS: ' 

J.R.S.. 

60 

10"* M 

17a 

20*2 

36 S 

10*8 

10*1 

25*2 




2146.. 

’ 30 

3 X 10-*M 

3 X 10-^ M 

17*2, 

'' 17%'; 

:a6-5,i 

19*3' 


4*1 ; 

1*1 


.24 1 

i/ 

‘ — ^ 

2146. 

60 

36*3 

5*0 

1*6 

9*1 

29.-' 

' . 8 

25 

j.R,s.... : . 

60 1 

3 X 10-*M 

1 T2*#'i 

; 

33*5 

2*9: 

^ 1*3 

: 1fr$, 


6 

22 

J.R.S,........... 

60 


14*2 


.30*8 

1‘0 ' 

0*6 

^•8: 

1 '.n-u' 

3 

9 


1, , , 





[/ ' V * ) 




7 ^ ~ 
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18 

• • 

24 - 

30 
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CONTROL. 

M/2qDOO 


m/iqoqo 

M/ljOOO 


m/ioo 


»--' 

3 .—^lodo-acetic acid in varying concentrations for 1 hour. lodo-acetio acid has a 
ifl-magi-ng effect on cancer cells which is very pronounced, in concentrations of M/1000 
.nd slight but still noticeable in a concentration of M/10000. With a concentration 
>f M/20000 there is complete recovery. 



. 4.—^Effect of iodo-aoetic acid on the respiration of tumour tissue, showing inhibition 
and subsequent recovery. 

Fhe foHomag points may be noted :— 

[a) Except in the case of the higher dilutions of iodo-acetic acid, there is a 
progressive Jail in respiration throughout the experimental period. 
Initially there is a large checking of glycolysis which is accompanied 
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by a mucb smallei fall of respiration. Tbe respiration, however, 
progressively decreases nntil its value approaches that of the checked 
glycolysis. With a concentration of 10”® M there is an almost instan¬ 
taneous checking of both respiration and glycolysis. 


0^2 


so 60 90 120 

—► Minutes 

Eto. 6.—Effect of iodo-aoetio acid on the aerobic glyoolyais of tiunour tissue, showing 
inhibition and subsequent reooveiy. 

(6) With 3 X 10”® M iodo-aoetic acting over 1 hour, there is a complete 
metabolic recovery. With increasing concentrations this recovery 
becomes less and less, and with 10”® M, the treatment has practically 
killed the cell. Thus the specific, reversible effect of iodo-aoetio acad 
is limited to very small concentrations beyond which general toxic 
effects are produced, which severely damage the cell. 

(c) There is an exact parallelism between the power of recovery diown by 
the metabolism and the viabilily of the tissues as shown by trans¬ 
plantation. 



’ 8. Sodvwm Fhoride .—^This substance has been widely 'iM»d in 
of inhibitions of cell metabolism. Most of the available, data' 'hem %ew 


©oSscted by Needham (1932), apd tefeence here will only be maids'hB 
tumour metabolism. ; 
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Dickens and Simer (1929) have made a thorough study of the checking of 
fluoride on anaerobic glycolysis of tumour tissue, but only one experiment is 
quoted of results found under aerobic conditions. A concentration of 6 milli¬ 
moles was found to depress the respiration slightly, and check the aerobic 
glycolysis about 50 per cent. 

Ewig (1929) states that M/1000 NaP slightly depresses the respiration and 
lowers the glycolysis (aerobic and anaerobic) 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. 
M/100 checks glycolysis to the extent of 90 per cent., with a concomitant fall 
of 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, in respiration. 

In some of these experiments Oa-free Binger-glucose-bicarbonate has been 
used. Although in a calcium-containing medium, the fluoride is partially 
precipitated, the results are substantially the same in the presence or absence 
of calcium. The general methods employed were as stated in the section on 
iodo-acetic acid. ^ 

Typical results for various concentrations are given in Tables HI and IV, 
and fig. 6 gives the results of transplantation experiments. 


7 14 

7 14 21 

7 14 21 

7 14 21 

7 

14 21 DAYS. 

* • # 

7 - m 0 

13 • • « 


24 « 

• • 

2 • m 

8 • 

U • • • 

^*00 

25 • 

• # 

3/f 

8 * • # 

IS • • • 

21 * • • 

26 - 

• • 


10 * 

18 • • • 

22 • • 

27 - 

• # 

5 • • 

u • / f 

17 • • • 

23 ♦ f 

28 - 

- . 




n/50 



a * m 

u • • 41 

18 • • • 


29 - 



m/200 

M/lOO 



M/20 


*—isiBn—' 

Eta. 6.—NaP in varying concentrations for 1 hour. KaF has a damaging eflect on cancer 
cells, which is very pronounced with a concentration of M/20 and slight but still 
noticeable with a concentration of M/100. With M/200 there is complete recovery. 

In figs. 7 and 8, the combined results of inhibition and recovery experiments 
are shown, effects on req)iration and glycolysis being drawn separately. 

The chief points of interest are as follows :— 

(a) The character of the effects produced are similar to those found for iodo- 
acetic acid. Initially the depression of glycolysis is accompanied by 
a much smaller fell of respiration, but the value of the respiration 
fells progressively over the experimental period, and, with higher 



Minutes 

Fig, 7.—^Effect of KaF on the respiration of tumour tissue, showing inhibition and subse¬ 
quent recovery. 
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Table III.—^Inhibiting Effects of Various Concentrations of Sodium Fluoride on Tumour 


Metabolism. 


Tumour. 

Medium. 

Concen¬ 

tration 

of 

sodium 

fluoride. 

Initial 

metabolism. 

Metabolism after 
addition of ^ 
sodium fluoride! 

Per 

cent. 

fall 

in 

Qog. 

Per 

oent. 

fall 

in 

QS- 

Per 

oent. 

fall 

in 

QS*- 

Qoa- 

0®*- 


Time. 

Qog. 

QS- 








min. 







J.II.S. 

R.G.B. 

M/500 

18*5 

23-7 

— 

15 

130 

11*5 

— 

30 

52 

— 







16 

13-4 

10*3 

— 

28 

57 

— 

J.R.S. 

Ca-free R.G.B. 

M/600 

16*2 

23-0 

_ 

10 

12-4 

11*7 

_ 

23 

49 








10 

10-6 

11*7 

— 

35 

49 

_ __ 







10 

9*7 

11*2 

— 

40 

51 

—• 

J.R.S. 

R.G.B. 

M/200 

12-7 

22-7 

33*4 

15 

8-5 

8*0 

7*2 

33 

66 

79 







15 

8-2 

8*2 

7*2 

36 

64 

79 







15 

7-8 

6-6 

6*8 

38 

70 

80 

J.R.S. 

Ca-free R.G.B. 

M/200 

190 

24-4 

32-6 

10 

11-2 

7*8 

4*7 

41 

68 

85 







10 

6'3 

4*7 

3*2 

67 

81 








10 

6*6 

5*0 

3*2 

65 

80 


ms . 

Oa-freeB.G.B. 


13-8 

19-6 

B 


10-1 

4*8 


27 

76 

-T-,. 






B 


9*6 

3-7 

—* 

30 

81 

— 

J.R.S. 

R.G.B. 

M/lOO 

14*4 

17-7 

36-7 

15 

9-7 

5*1 


33 

71 

86 







15 

9-7 

4*4 


33 

75 

91 

J.R.S. 

Ca-free R.G.B. 

M/lOO 

14-8 

20-6 

38-8 

15 


6*8 


38 

67 

88 


i 





15 


5*8 

3*6 

38 

72 

91 

J.B.S.. 

R,G.B. 

M/60 

17'0 

21-7 


10 

7*6 

4*7 

_, 

55 

78 








10 

7-2 

3*3 


58 

85 

«... 







10 

5-2 

1*6 

— 

70 

93 

-- 

J.R.S.. 

R.G.B. 

M/20 

7‘7 

23-8 

iSQ 

■El 

1-8 

3*8 

6*2 

76 

84 

80 







10 

1*6 

3*5 

3*1 

80 

85 








m 

1*6 

3*6 

3-1 

79 

85 



concentrations of fluoride, tends to approach the value of glycolytic 
checking. 

{b) The concentrations of sodium fluoride necessary to produce checkings 
comparable to those given by iodo-acetic acid, are very much larger. 

(c) With concentrations of M/100 or less, there is almost complete recovery 

after 1 hour of treatment. M/60 allows of a large recovery, though 
degeneration is noticeable, and concentrations of M/20 or higher inflict 
definite damage on the whole cell, with only a small recovery of meta"* 
holism. 

(d) The power of recovery of metabolism again runs parallel to the general 
viability of the cell, as demonstrated by transplantation experiments. 
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Table IV.—Expeiiments shoTping Recovery of Metabolism of Tumour Tissues kept in. varying 

Concentrations of Sodium Fluoride. 


Tumour* 

Time of 
iujiubition* 

Concen- 

tration 

of 

sodium 

fluoride. 

Initial 

metabolism. 

Recovery 

metabolism. 

Per cent, 
recovery 
of 

Qog* 

Per cent, 
recovery 
of 

Q^- 

Per cent, 
recovery 
of 

QS‘- 

Qog. 


0^*- 

Time. 

QOa* 

OS'- 

Q&- 







min. 







J.R.S. 

60 

M/500 

11*9 

19-3 

32*6 

30 

12*2 

17*3 

31*0 

100 

90 

95 

J.R.S. 

60 

M/200 

14-8 

21-3 

36*2 

30 

11*9 

20*0 

37 0 

80 

94 

100 

J.R.S. 

60 

M/100 

6-3 

16-5 

28*2 

30 

5*1 

16*1 

22*9 

81 

97 

81 

J.R.S. 

60 

M/50 

12-4 

18-3 

30*2 

15 

10*2 

16*3 

26*2 

82 


87 







15 

8*6 

14*1 

24*1 

70 


80 

J*R*S. 

60 

M/20 

12-4 

18-9 

34*1 

10 

0 

5*5 

6*8 

_ 

29 

20 







10 

1*2 

5*8 

9*8 

10 

31 

29 







10 

1*1 

9*6 

12*3 

9 

51 

36 







10 

1*2 

7*2 

12*9 

10 

38 

38 

J.R.S. 

60 

M/IO 

12-4 

18-9 

34-1 


1*2 

Bn 

4*2 


11 

12 







10 

0 


6*6 


14 

16 








1*5 

3*3 

7*3 

12 

17 

21 








m 

3*3 

5*4 


17 

16 


The limiting concentrations of well-known inhibitors of metabolism, which 
permit of subsequent recovery of tumour cells, have been investigated. 

Hydrocyanic acid produces primarily an inhibition of respiration which is 
of the order of 86 per cent, to 96 per cent, in concentrations feom M/1000 to 
M/600. As a secondary effect of this inhibition of respiration, the aerobic 
glycolysis of tumour tissue increases to a value approaching that of anaerobic 
glycolysis. The effect of hydrocyanic acid is completely rev®sible in all 
oonoentrations up to M/20. 

The primary effect of sodium fluoride and iodo-aoetic acid is an inhibition «f 
aerobic glycolysis, which increases progresrively with increasing concentcatim^ 
This direct checking of aerobic glycolysis is acccanpanied by a smaller indmeet 
inhibiticn of respiration which increases with the time of esqposure. 

Within certain characteristic oanoentiations these inhibitions are reveraiite 
after a» ecspmmental period oi 1 Ijf these limits of OQncaa||adii^.j^ 


esseoeded, these two substances produce an irreversable daniu^^ ife 
This 4a«a@ing,actiDm appuat^/fven 
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There is a close paraUelisro. between the degree of metabolic recovery and the 
effect on the viability of the cell as measured by subsequent transplantations. 
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The Action of Radium on Cancer Gdls. II .—Some Factors 
Determining the Susceptibility of Cancer Cdls to Radium. 

By H. G. Crabtree and W. Cramer. 

(Communicated by J. A. Murray, F.R.S.—^Received May 5, 1933.) 

The susceptibiKty to radium of different types of cells and tissues is one of 
the outstanding problems of radiotherapy, both from the theoretical and 
practical points of view. 

In the organism, normal and malignant tissues exhibit great variations in 
their response to short-wave radiation. Some normal tissues, e.g., lymph 
glands Mid testes, are extremely sensitive, while others are much less so. There 
are smailar variations in sensitivity between different malignant new growths 
when irradiated in the oiganism. There is, however, more uniformity in the 
effects of irradiation on normal and malignant tissues when isolate^ cell-masses 
ate studied. Similai biological and morphological changes are observed after 
irradiation of tassue cultares, whether of normal fibroblasts or tumour cells; 
and the metabolic disturbances induced in slices of tumour tissue, testes and 
spleen are of the same type and magnitude (Crabtree, 1932). 
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This parallelism of behaviour of normal and malignant tissues, both inside 
and outside the body, emphasizes the fact that there is nothing peculiar in the 
make-up of the cancer cell, which renders it specifically more vulnerable to 
radiation than normal cells. 

Susceptibility to radiation would seem to depend, therefore, on some 
factor of vital importance, which is common to both normal and malignant 
cells. 

It is known, moreover, that a given type of cell exhibits different degrees of 
susceptibility in different phases. Thus it has been found that a cell is most 
sensitive during the stage immediately preceding mitosis. It would follow 
that the common factor involved is capable of different degrees of 
manifestation in different types of cells, and in the same type of cell at 
different stages. 

Of the known molecular systems found in cells the respiratory system is at 
once the most labile and the most vital. Its exact constitution is not finally 
settled, and its structural relationships are quite undefined. For the problem 
dealt with in this paper, the contending theories of the mode of assimilation 
of oxygen by a cell, are of little concern. All theories involve the idea that 
iron, in complex combination, plays a predominant part in catalyticaUy pro¬ 
moting vital oxidations. Its mode of action is essentially that of a rapid 
alternation in valency. 

The literature contains little evidence that the respiratory system is more 
vulnerable to short-wave radiations than other chemical mechanisms in cells. 
Indeed, some workers claim that X-rays have no effect on respiration, 

Weis (1924) working with normal cells irradiated in vivo, Crabtree (1932), 
however, found that the damage done to cells irradiated continuously 
in vitro was manifested by a progressive degeneration in the respiration, while 
aerobic glycolysis remained comparatively constant. 

These considerations suggested as a working hypothesis that the damage 
inflicted on the cell by irradiation operates through an action on its respiratory 
mechanism. If this were feo, it should be possible to vary the susceptibility 
of cells to radium at will, by varying the functional activity of the respiratory 
mechanism. This can be tested experimentally by irradiating sections 
of transplantable tumours in vitro under different conditions, and then 
tran^lanting them. The results obtained on transplantation, ji.e., 
ntmber of po^tive inoculations and the rate of growth of the kUncttl 
focmd, give a m^sure of the susceptibility to radium of the hM# 
investigation. ' ' ^ ^ ' 


von. cxiii.—B. 
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The metabolism of tumour cells has been altered hj various devices, some 
involving an interference with the respiratory system, and, for comparative 
purposes, others in which the glycolytic mechanism has been primarily 
afiected:— 

(1) Anserobiosis which prevents respiratory function by oxygen exclusion. 

(2) The action of hydrocyanic acid which ahnost completely inhibits 
respiration in concentrations of M/1000 or more. 

(3) Low temperature which, of course, retards all cell processes. 

(4) The action of iodo-acetic acid which, in the concentrations used, effects 
a large inhibition of aerobic glycolysis together with a smaller indirect 
inhibition of respiration. 

(5) The action of sodium fluoride which acts similarly to iodo-acetic acid, 
when used in larger concentrations. 

Under all the experimental conditions used it had been shown by preliminary 
experiments that the viability of the cancer cell was unaffected, since on 
return to a normal environment its metabolism was restored and trans¬ 
plantation was always successful in 100 per cent., the resulting tumours 
exhibiting the normal rate of growth. 

The general plan of the experiments was as follows: Thin sections of a 
transplantable mouse carcinoma were prepared as for the measurement of 
carbohydrate metabolism by Warburg’s method. The strain 2146 was used 
exclusively in these experiments. The same strain had been used recently 
by us involving irradiation both in vitro and in vivo so that we were familiar 
with its behaviour (Cramer, 1932). It is a rapidly growing tumour which on 
inoculation takes in 100 per cent. One section was irradiated at 37'6° 0. 
under standard conditions, which will be detailed presently. A second section 
was irradiated under standard conditions modified in one of the ways mentioned 
above. A third section was kept under these same modified standard conditions 
but not irradiated. At the end of the experiment the sections were inoculated 
into groups of from 6 to 8 mice, care being taken to inoculate pieces of equal 
size. The resulting tumours were charted in the usual way. The tumours 
obtained 6om the third section served as a control indicating that the cells 
bad not suffeared any damage under the experimental conditions and provided 
a measure of the normal rate of growth of the cancer cells. For the success of 
the experiments it is essential to observe strictly aseptic precautions. 
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Details of Experimental Technique. 

Thin sections of tumour tissue, similar to those used for manometric deter¬ 
mination of metabolism, were prepared under sterile conditions. Tumours 
from 10 to 16 days old were chosen, and only those practically free from 
necrosis were used. It is important to use sections of the same thickness. 

The method of irradiation has been described in detail previously (Crabtree, 
1932). The two applicators available were 23 mm. square, each containing 
approximately 110 mg. EaBrg. The lids of the applicators were of 

silver 0*12 nom. thick, and a standard extra screen of 0’06 mm. was used 
throughout. The radiation therefore consisted of hard p-rays and y-rays. 

Preliminary experiments had shown that the two applicators were equally 
effective biologically, since equal times of exposure of tumour slices prepared 
from the same tumour produced the same results in subsequent transplanta¬ 
tions. 

Small mica-bottomed (0*04 mm. thick) cylindrical glass cells of capacity 
about 3 c.c. and diameter 1*2 cm. were placed centrally on the applicator. 

The slice of tissue lay flat against the mica bottom of the cell, and was 
immersed in a Einger-glucose-bicarbonate (E.G.B.) medium, introduced by 
Warburg (1926), either alone or modified by the addition of hydrocyanic acid, 
sodium fluoride, or iodo-acetic acid in suitable concentrations. 

The cell and applicator were enclosed in a glass vessel, through which a rapid 
current of 95 per cent. O 2 + 5 per cent. COg (for aerobic experiments), or 
95 per cent, Ng + 5 per cent. CO 2 (for anaerobic experiments) was passed, 
the whole being immersed in a thermostat at the appropriate temperature— 
normally 37-8° C, Before the addition of the tissue slices the E.G.B. medium 
and the containing vessels had been brought to the temperature at which 
irradiation was to be carried out. 

This experimental technique is much more elaborate than that originally 
introduced by Wedd and Euss (1912) for irradiation in vitro and used subse¬ 
quently with slight modifications by aU other investigators. In that technique 
small pieces of tumour are placed with Einger solution, covered and irradiated 
at room temperature. This method introduces a number of factors, such as 
absence of glucose and bicarbonate from the Einger solution, difference of 
temperature between irradiation in vitro and in vivo, an inadequate supply o| 
oxygen, etc,, which depart from physiological conditions and thus mcreasie 
the dMculty of interpretation. In selecting our standard conxK^ns 
guided by the congaideration that, if the activity of the respimtory 
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coacemedj as we suspected, in tlie reaction of cells to radiations, the standard 
conditions must be such as to enable respiration to proceed at a maximal and con¬ 
stant value during the period of the experiments. From observations on meta¬ 
bolism (Crabtree, 1932) it was known that the use of a Einger solution without 
glucose and bicarbonate produced a rapid fall in the respiration and we have 
already published experiments showing that irradiation of sections placed in 
a simple Einger solution produces a greater damage than is found when they 
are immersed in Einger-glucose-bicarbonate solution at the same temperature. 
The effect of the other factors mentioned above on respiration is obvious and 
their influence on the susceptibility to radiation will be apparent from the 
experiments published in this paper. 


Experimental JResuUs. 

When sections of the carcinoma strain 2146 are kept under these standard 
conditions for periods of 1 hour and then inoculated into normal mice, tumours 
develop in 100 per cent, and grow as rapidly as in an ordinary transplantation. 
Anaerobiosis, variations of temperature from 0° to 37’5° 0., the presence of 
hydrocyanic acid, iodo-acetic acid, and sodium fluoride in the concentrations 
specified, have, as already stated, no effect, under these standard conditions, 
on the number of “ takes ” or the rate at which the tumours grow. The normal 
growth rate of this strain is such that at the end of the first week the tumours 
have reached a weight of 0 • 75 to 1 • 0 gram, at the end of the second week a weight 
of freon 2 • 6 to 8 • 0 grams, and that after 3 weeks the tumours weigh from 6 to 8 
grams, and threaten to break through the skin so that the mice have to be killed. 
The first effect of irradiating the sections is a retardation of growth without affec¬ 
ting the percentage of “ takes.” For example, exposure for half an hour to one 
of our applicators reduces as a rule the rate of growth to such an extent that the 
tumours are barely palpable at the end of the first week, and become visible 
mfly during the second week, and this delayed rate of growth persists for several 
weeks so that it is only at the end of the fourth or fifth week that the tumour 
b^ins to involve the ddn. The percentage of successful inoculations may 
remain 100 per cent., but more often it falls to about 60 per cent. As the 
period of irradiation is prolonged to 46 minutes and 1 hour the rate of growth 
is progressively delayed, so that a tumour may become visible only in the third 
even fourth week, and continue to grow very slowly. Pem passu with this 
diminished rate of growth there is a fall in the percentage of successful inoeu- 
latirms Mow 60 per cent. If two sections from the same tumour are incadiated 
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for the same period of time and inoculated, the results are approximately the 
same for the two sections. 

But if work is Continued with the same tumour strain continuously through¬ 
out the year, the strain occasionally passes into a phase where it is more 
radio-sensitive. In such a phase the retardation of the rate of growth is more 
pronounced and the number of successful inoculations is correspondingly 
diminished. Irradiation for 1 hour then completely prevents the subsequent 
formation of tumours, while exposure for half an hour reduces the percentage 
of successful inoculations to 50 per cent, or less. After a time the strain spon¬ 
taneously recovers from this phase of increased radiosensitivity and reacts 
again to radium as described above. These alterations in the radiosensitivity 
are probably another manifestation of the cychcal changes in the biological 
behaviour of the cells of this tumour strain, which was studied in detail by 
Bashford, Murray and Cramer many years ago. These variations do not 
occur in sections from one and the same tumour. 

The results of anaerobiosis, variations of temperature, and presence of 
hydrocyanic acid, iodo-acetic acid and sodium fluoride can be seen at once 
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Fio. 1 .—Experiment 167K. Anaerobiosis greatly diminishes the sensitivity of cancer 
cells to radium. Radium 30 and 46 minutes. 

from the accompanying figures, in which the contour silhouettes of each tumour 
are charted weekly along horizontal lines. Each number represents a mouse: 
A large number of experiments have been carried out, in which over 2000 mice 
were used, and the results obtained were very consistent* The figures t&pm' 
duced in this paper represent typical results. 

Ejfmt AncmMosis, — Mg, 1 shows that malignant cells wheh k^pt 

anaerobic conditions at 37 -8® 0. develop a pronounced inseasili^rhy 
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Effect of HCN.—Sections kept in a Ringer-glucose-bicarbonate solution 
containing hydrocyanic acid in a concentration of M/1000 become much more 
radiosensitive, fig. 2. Fig. 3 gives the results of an experiment which deviated 
from the usual experimental condition so far as the sections were kept in the 
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Fig. 2 ,—Eicpmment 166D. HCN in a concentration of M/1000 greatly increases the 
sensitivity to radium. Radium 30 minutes. 
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Rig. 3 .—Etioperinmt 164D. Shows the same effect as Experiment 1661) with a smalte 
dose of radium, and more strikingly. Aa exposure to radium for 20 minutes, which 
by itself did not diminish the number of successful transplantations and only slightly 
reduced the rate of growth in the presence of HON in a concentration of M/1000 
diminished the number of successful transplantations by half, and very markedly 
reduced the rate of growth. 


saline solution containing hydrocyanic acid for 40 minutes previous to irradia¬ 
tion. Eadium was then applied for 20 minutes, the section remaining in the 
solution, so that the effect of hydrocyanic acid extended over a period of 60 
minutes, while the application of radium lasted only 20 minutes* In spite of 
the relatively short duration of irradiation, the effect of radium was greatly 
intensified by the presence of hydrocyanic acid in the saline solution. 
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Effect of Temperaiure. —^The effect is very pronounced, the action of radium 
being much greater on cells kept at low temperatures than on cells kept at 
higher temperatures, fig. 4. Cells kept at low temperatures are therefore more 
radiosensitive than the same cells kept at or slightly above body temperature. 
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4 .—Experiment 170A. The sensitivity to radium increases as the temperature falls. 

Radium 30 minutes. 

Comparison of Effect of Anaerobiosis with that of Hydrocyanic Arid *—^THs 
comparison was made in order to test the validity of the previous results. 
Since anaerobiosis diminishes the susceptibility of cells to radium and hydro¬ 
cyanic acid increases it, when compared with cells irradiated under standard 
conditions, the difference should be intensified if cells irradiated under anaerobic 
conditions are compared with cells irradiated in the presence of hydrocyanic 
acid. Figs. 6 and 6 show that this expectation was fulfilled. 
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5 .:— Bo^mment 169B. In this experiment the increased sensirivity to wSA 

respiration is cheeked by is compared with the dimint^ed 
when respiration is checked by ana^biosis. Radium 30 ntoates. 
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Jig. g .—Experiment 169C. The same experimeat as illustrated in fig. 6, but with exposure 
to radium of 45 minutes. 


Effect of lodo-Aeetio Add .—^As is shown in Part I iodo-acetic acid primarily 
inhibits glycolysis in cells, though a fall of respiration, less in extent, accom¬ 
panies this inhibition. Beyond a limiting concentration, approximately 
3 X 10~* M, irreversible damage is done to the cells, as shown by failure to 
recover their metabolism when placed in normal media and failure to give 
successful transplantations. 

The experiments involving radium were therefore confined to concentrations 
in which the recovery of metabolism and growth of the cells were unaffected. 
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'Fia. 7 .—Expmment 162B. lodo-aoetio acid iu a oonoentration of M/10000 has no effect 
on the sensitivity of cancer cells to radium. Eadium 46 minutes. 

Pigs. 7 and 8 show that tumour cells thus treated show no marked difference 
in their susceptibility to radium from the control. This was the result obtained 
in four out of seven series of experiments. In one experiment there was an 
,apiarent s%ht increase in radio-resistance, while the opposite effect, a slightly 
MMtreased radiosensitivity was observed in two series. 
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Fig. 8 .—Experiment 161C. Same experiment as shown in fig. 7 but with a lower concen¬ 
tration of iodo-aoetic acid (M/33000). 


Effect of Sodium Fluoride ,—^As with iodo-acetic acid only concentrations 
were used which had been shown not to damage the cells, namely, M/200 .and 
M/500. 

With these concentrations and exposures to radium for 30 minutes and 45 
minutes altogether 10 series of experiments were carried out. Of these six 
showed no definite effect of the fluoride on susceptibility to radium. Figs. 9 
and 10 represent two such experiments. Two series showed a definite but 
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Fig. 10 .—Experimmt 176H. NaF in a concentration of M/600 has no ^eei on tie sensi¬ 
tivity of cancer cells to radium. Radium 30 and 45 minutes* 
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slight increase, while another two series showed a slight but definite diminution 
in susceptibility to radiation. 

Generally speaking, the effects produced by sodium fluoride closely resemble 
those observed with iodo-acetic acid and stand in striking contrast with those 
produced by anaerobiosis, hydrocyanic acid and cold. 


General Discussion. 

The experiments show that the susceptibility to the action of radium is not 
a fixed property of a given cell, but varies with its environment. Experi¬ 
mentally, the susceptibility of tumour cells can be varied in vitro within wide 
limits, by altering the functional activity of the respiratory mechanism. The 
standard conditions have been chosen so that the bicarbonate and glucose 
concentrations, and temperature approach those found physiologically, and 
that metabolism is maintained at a maximum throughout the experimental 
period. 

When other factors are kept constant exposure to HCN or low temperature 
greatly increases the susceptibility to radium. Anaerobiosis produces the 
opposite effect, a greatly increased resistance to radium. 

Both HON and anaerobiosis produce an increase in glycolysis, which is of 
approxunately the same order of magnitude. Nevertheless, the effect produced 
on radiosensitivity in these two conditions is in the opposite direction. This 
in itself indicates that the biological effect of radiations does not operate 
through an action on the glycolytic mechanism. This conclusion is confibrmed 
by the &ct tibat reagents such as iodo-acetic acid and sodium fluoride, which 
primarily inhibit the aerobic glycolysis of cells, have littie or no effect in 
influencing the susceptibility of tumour tissue to the action of radium. The 
checking of respiration produced by these two' reagents is a secondary effect, 
and as mentioned in Part I, is caused by conditions quite different from 
those responsible for the primary checking of respiration in anaerobiosis, in 
exposure to HCN and to cold. The experimental evidence strongly suggests 
that the functional activity and chemical condition of the respiratory mech¬ 
anism with respect to its state of oxidation, reduction or combination, play 
a significant x61e in determining the after-effects of short-wave radiation 
on cells. 

It would be irrational to imagine that this is the only chemical system in the 
cell affected by short-wave radiation, but its vital importance and labiliiy 
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suggest that any irreversible damage done to it might well provide a starting- 
point for subsequent biological degeneration. It may also be pointed out 
that such a chemical conception is not at all incompatible with the view put 
forward by Vintemberger (1929) and by Holwerk and Lacassagne (1931) that 
the cell is not uniformly radiosensitive, but that the biological effects of 
radiations depend upon their action in certain circumscribed morphological 
areas. 

These facts have an important bearing from the point of view of radiotherapy. 
It is known that tumours growing in badly vascularized tissues such as bone and 
cartilage are particularly radio-resistant. There is also the clinical experience 
that in patients suffering from anaemia the tumours do not as a rule react 
readily to radium. This has been confirmed experimentally by Mottram and 
Eidinow (1932) in rats with transplanted tumours which had been rendered 
anaemic by haemorrhage. The phenomenon of radio-vaccination, in which a 
spontaneous growth treated with radiation insufficient to secure its regression 
becomes more radio-resistant to subsequent treatment, may perhaps be 
attributed to an interference with the blood supply resulting from tlie first 
treatment. What is probably the most important consideration arises from 
the fact that most neoplasms are badly vascularized and, if they are large» 
unequally vascularized. Different parts of a growth are therefore supplied with 
oxygen in a varying degree, so that they will vary in. their susceptibility to a 
given dose of radiation. This would accountifor the clinical experience that in a 
tumour which has received an apparently equal dose of radiation some parts 
undergo regression, while others remain alive although their rate of growth 
may be temporarily delayed. Since a neoplasm is not necessarily homogeneous 
in its susceptibility to radium, it is clear that the problem of successful 
radiotherapy is not simply the physical one of producing a homogeneous field 
of radiation throughout the tumour, but that the biological conditions of the 
cells in different parts of the tumour have to be considered. 

The results obtained in vitro with cold and hydrocyanic acid open up the 
possibility of increasing the susceptibility to radium of cancer cells in wo, 
although the actual application of these agents is not a practical method in 
the living organism. But the fact that cancer cells are capable of being 
changed in the direction of increased susceptibility encourages the hope that 
an understa nd i n g of the process by which the various agents used in our 
experiments bring about the changes in the cells may make it possible to produce 
the same changes by other methods practicable in vivo. 
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Summary. 

It is possible to produce experimentally great variations in the susceptibility 
to radium of cancer cells by acting on the respiratory mechanism of the cell. 
It is not possible to do so by acting on the glycolytic mechanism. 

The devices used for acting on the respiratory mechanism were anaerobiosis, 
hydrocyanic acid and cold. Although all three conditions have the same 
general action of diminish i n g the functional activity of the respiratory 
mechanism, their effect on the susceptibility to radium is in opposite directions. 
Anaerobiosis diminishes, hydrocyanic acid and cold increase the susceptibility 
to radium. 

The possible explanations of these results and their bearing on radiotherapy 
is discussed. 
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Factors Influencing the Functional Development of the Male Gonad. 

By J* M. Kobson (Beit Memorial Research Fellow), and H. Taylor. 

(From the Macaulay Laboratory, Institute of Animal Genetics, 

University of Edinburgh.) 

(Communicated by F. H. A, Marshall, F.R.S.—Received May 8, 1933.) 

[Plate 10.] 

The recent advances in our knowledge of the function of the anterior pituitary 
lobe in relation to gonadic development and activity, have led to an investiga¬ 
tion of the part played by the pituitary in controlling testicular growth and 
function. The understanding of the relation between the hypophysis and the 
gonads in the male is, in general, less advanced than for the female, in which 
this relation was first established. 

It has been recognized that any action on the testis may be exerted on two 
morphologically and physiologically different parts: (1) The tissue concerned 
with the elaboration of ripe spermatozoa, and (2) the interstitial tissue pro¬ 
ducing the internal secretion responsible for the development of some of the 
secondary sex organs and characters. The development in these two tissues 
does not always follow a parallel course, and it appeared possible that different 
factors were responsible for controlling their growth and functional activity. 
Consequently a large number of investigations have been made on the action 
of various extracts and substances upon the growth and secretory activity 
of the testis. It is not here intended to review the whole literature on this 
subject, but a number of the effects obtained may be briefly recapitulated:— 

(1) Numerous experiments have been recorded on the effect of specific 
hormonic factors. Following on the findings of Smith (1930), who showed 
lhat hypophysectomy resulted in atrophy of the testes and of the secondary 
i|ex organs, the action of various pituitary extracts was determined. 

(i) Pituitary Implantations.—Acooidmg to Smith and Engle (1927) implanted 
tion of anterior pituitary lobe (rat) caused an increase in the weight of the 
testis without any corresponding increase in the body-weight. On the oth^ 
hand Biedl (1927) recorded that implantation of anterior lobe retarded iha 
growth of the testis in both rats and mice. Borst, Ooderimn and 
(1939) claimed that implantatkm of anterior lobe in^^a^sod the 
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divisions in the testis of the white mouse, and caused growth of the secondary 
sex organs. 

(ii) Pituita/ry Extracts.—Eiv&m and Simpson (1926), using an alkaline extract 
of anterior lobe, found a retardation of testicular growth. Biedl (1927) also 
agrees with this. 

(iii) Qonadotrojne Exbract from Pregrumoy Urine .—Though the effects of 
these substances in stimulating the growth of the secondary sex characters 
seem to be well established, there is a difference of opinion as to the influence 
on the testis itself. The findings of the majority of observers were, however, 
negative in that there was no effect on testicular growth, or spermatogenesis 
in rats and mice (Boeters (1931); Bourg (1931); De Jongh (1931), etc.) 

(iv) CEstrin .—-A number of investigators (Steinach and Kiihn (1926), 
Lacqueur and De Jongh (1928), etc.) have shown that oestrin tends to inhibit 
growth and secretion of the testis. But AUanson (1931), using a pure sample 
of oestrin, was unable to obtain any interference whatsoever. 

(v) Mde Hormone .—^Moore and Price (1932) have found that injection of 
male hormone into young rats causes inhibition of testicular development. 
The appearance of spermatogenesis was retarded, but there was some stimu¬ 
lation of the growth of the secondary sex organs. 

(vi) Suprarenal Eairaot .—^Using a Swingle and Pfiffner’s extract, Corey and 
Britton (1931) claim to have accelerated spermatogenesis in rats. Cleghorn 
(1932), with similar material, was unable to obtain any effect, 

(2) In addition to these specific hormonic factors, Moore and Price (1932) 
have, as a control experiment, injected various lipoid extracts (heart-muscle, 
Mver, brain, etc.). They describe interference with the germinal epithelium 
of the testis, though the secondary sex organs showed no deviation from the 
imxaal. 

In the experiments to be described in this paper an attempt has been made 
to investigate the factors influencing the morphologioal changes and secretory 
activity of the testis. The main object of the investigation was to elucidate 
those changes dependent upon known hormonic factors, and to differentiate 
them from any non-specific effects resulting from impurities which are often 
present in hormonic preparations. The experiments have been carried out 
on such a scale as to make any variations observed statistically significant. 

Methods. 

■ The experimeats were performed <m 317 rats. Only white rats were used. 
These belonged origiaally to the Wisfar Stock and have been inbred for the 
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last three years at this Institute. The animals were kept on the usual stock 
diet; and precautions were taken to eliminate the effects of crowding by having 
the same number of experimental animals and controls in one cage. In all 
experiments litter mates were used as controls. 

The following substances and extracts were used:— 

(1) Bovine Anterior Pituitary Lobes. —^These were obtained from a slaughter* 
house and kept in a frozen condition until needed. Fresh batches were 
obtained weekly. The tissue was minced up immediately before injection by 
forcing through a fine sieve. 

(2) Ammonia Extract of Bovine Pituitary Lobe. —^This was prepared as follows. 
Ten grams of minced anterior lobe were stirred for three hours with 30 c.c. 
20% ammonia (S.G. = 0-95). Most of the ammonia was then removed by 
passing through a current of air, and the whole then neutralized with glacial 
acetic acid. The solid substance was removed by centrifuging and an anti¬ 
septic, quinanil, added to the supernatant fluid in a concentration of 0-25%. 

(3) (Estrin Free Gonadotropic Preparation from the Urine of Pregnant 
Women. —^Prepared according to the method of Wiesner and Marshall (1932)^, 
The extract contained approximately five luteinizing mouse units per milli¬ 
gram. 

(4a) Adrenaline free Suprarenal Cortical Tissue. —^This tissue was obtained 
in the frozen state from the slaughterhouse, and the cortex roughly separated 
from the medulla. The cortical tissue was then minced up, and the adrenaline 
was removed by means of permutite. The efi&ciency of the adrenaline removal 
was in all cases tested by the action of the substances on isolated preparations 
of the small intestine. 

(4b) a lipoid extract of whole suprarenal tissue, prepared in exactly the 
same way as the corpus luteum extract (Eobson and Illingworth, 1931). No 
special precautions were taken to remove the adrenaline. (1 c.c. == 22 gm. 
whole gland tissue.) 

(6) Adrenalinefree Water-soluble Extract of the Suprarenal Cortex prepared 
according to the method of Swingle and Pfiffner (1931) (1 c.c. = 20 gm. whole 
suprarenal). The hormonic content of this extract was not tested on adrena- 
lebtomized animals. 

(6) Babbits’ Heart-Musole. —^The heart was removed immediatdy afteir 
the. death of the animal and minced up in the same way as anterior 

In order to prevent sepsis an antiseptic (quinanil) was added to anyia^MlW 
tissue, viz., heart, and anterior lobe. As has been 
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antiseptic does not appreciably a£Eeot the activity of gonadotropic hormones 
(Robson, 1931). 

Residts. 

The experiments may be grouped conveniently under three headings:— 

(1) Those in which anterior pituitary lobe substance or extracts wejre used. 

(2) Those involving the injection of gonadotropic preparations from pregnancy 
urine. 

(3) Those in which other substances, viz., suprarenal tissue and extracts, 
and muscle, were implanted or injected. 

Experiments with Anterior Pituitary Lobe. 

Anterior pituitary lobe substance was implanted into five groups comprising 
altogether 71 male animals, 74 litter mates serving as controls. The dis¬ 
crepancy between these two figures is due to the fact that three of the experi¬ 
mental aniTnals died during the course of the injections. The rats received 
0-05 o.c. of anterior pituitary substance every second day, together with a 
amilar volume of 0-1% solution of quinanil in Ringer-Locke. All animals 
under four weeks old received only half these amounts. As will be seen in 
Table I, the periods over which the implantations were spread varied in the 
different groups (Group V is included in Table IV). At the end of the experi- 
tptent the animals were killed by coal gas and weighed; the various organs 
weiee sJto weighed and subjected to histological examination. 
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17 

0*0^2 

8 

3 

6 

73-2 

0*439 

20 

0*043 

0*120 

0*080 

9 

3 

6 

77-4 

0*569 

13 

0*068 

16 

3 

6 

43*6 

0*282 

14*6 

0*026 

0-02Si 

0-034 

16 

a 

6 

42-7 

0-264 

10 

0-023 

19 

4 

10 

86*0 

0-488 

26 

0*062 

0*660 

0*122 

21 

4 

10 

78-S 

1*038 

17 

0*106 


, Impkatatima of anterior pituitary lobe always cauj^ a marked increase 
m tbfi weight of the suprarenal ^nds. On the other hand, there app^rs to 
he an'inhibiticax in the geo^ of the testes. Moreoter, this inhiMtion on 
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Fig, 2.—Microphotograph of testis. Litter mate control of animal in hg. 1. (Litter 

weight = 93 gm.) X 270. 
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the whole increases with the period over which the injections are spread; for 
the effects in those animals implanted for six weeks were much more marked 
than those treated for shorter periods. It must, further, be emphasized that 
the treatment had little or no effect on the general health of the animals, as 
is evident from their body weight which is similar to that of the control groups. 
It may thus be concluded that any growth hormone that may have been present 
in the mjected material did not appreciably influence the growth of the animals. 

The vesiculse seminales were carefully measured in the above experiments; 
the length taken being first in the coiled up state, and secondly after uncoiling. 
There was, however, no significant difference between the length of the vesicles 
in the treated animals, and in the controls. Histological examination of the 
testes revealed that the treatment had resulted in a definite effect, namely, 
inhibition of spermatogenesis. This was only slight in those groups treated 
over a short period, but became quite marked when the implantations were 
spread over a longer time interval. 

Table II gives the full details for group (4). The estimate of the degree of 
spermatogenesis has been made on the following basis : 8++ indicates that 
the great majority of tubules showed active full spermatogenesis in those 
testicles. In 8+ less than half the tubules showed spermatogenesis, whilst 
8 indicates that full spermatogenic activity was observed only in a few scattered 
tubules. The diameter of the tubules was carefully measured in the testes 
of both groups and was on the whole rather less in the implanted rats, than in 
the controls. No great differences can, however, be expected, as the diameter 
varies with the cube root of the weight. The additional observation was made 
that the degree of spermatogenesis roughly increases with the diameter of the 
tubules. In figs. 1 and 2, Plate 10, are typical microphotographs of injected 
animals and litter mate controls. 

It is worth pointing out that quite apart from any effects of the injections, 
there exists a distinct correlation between size of testes and degree of 
spermatogenesis. This is well brought out in Tabic III, from which it can be 
seen that there is no evidence of spermatogenesis until the male gonads have 
attained a definite size. This appears to hold both in treated and in untested 
animals, the implantations of pituitary resulting in an inhibition of growth 
and thus postponing spermatogenesis. This is in accordance with Ihe above 
mentioned obse^ation that spermatogenesis increases with the size pf^ the 
“tubules. ' ' 

A further experiment was performed using an alkaline extract df imtsriuir 
lobe. The animals were divided into three groups. The tot 

‘ /" ti ^ , 
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Table II.—To show the effect on weight of testes and on spermatogenesis of 
implantations of anterior pituitary lobe tissue for a period of six weeks. 


Litter, 

Experimental animals. 


Controls. 


Weight of 
animal. 

Weight of 
testes. 

Spermato¬ 

genesis. 

Weight of 
animal. 

Weight of 
testos. 

Hpermato- 

genesis, 

- 


gm. 

gm. 


gm. 

gm. 

S-I- + 

A 

93 

1*034 

S++ 

83 

1-268 

B 

91 

0*866 

s+ 

98 

1*274 

...j... 

c 

97 

0*916 

0 

93 

1*676 



82 

0*349 

0 




I) 

74 

0*293 

0 

76 

0*939 

0 

'E 

46 

0*199 

0 

60 

0*276 

0 





68 

0*333 

0 

I 

56 

0*176 

0 

69 

1*206 

-1- 

Q 

66 

0-238 

0 

69 

0*972 






87 

1*081 


H 

114 

0*766 

s+ 

113 

1*964 

S4* 

H 

107 

0*319 

0 

110 

1*901 


I 

76 

0*716 

B 

67 

0*816 


I 

81 

0*394 

0 

68 

0*719 

S+-I' 

I 

69 

0*209 

0 

66 

1*010 

S-f 

J 

96 

0*256 

0 

100 

1*130 

1 S-IH- 

J 

106 

0*608 

0 

94 

1*380 


IC 

X12 

0*769 

0 

96 

1*614 

0 

L 

66 

0*226 

0 

63 

0*367 

0 





69 

0*642 

B 

Average 

85*0 

0*488 

—- 

78*8 

1*0S8 

.... 


(9 animals) received 0 • 2 c.c. of the extract every second day for tihe first week, 
and 0-4 c.c. subsequently (1 c.c. of the extract—0'3 gm. of pituitary). The 
second group (8 animals) was implanted with the usual amounts of anterior 
lobe as described above, while the third group served as controls (two of which 
died during the course of the experiment). 

The results are summarized in Table IV, which shows that the injection of 
the alkaline extract depresses the growth of the testes, though to a lesser 
extent than do the implantations. The slight increase in the weights of the 
suprarenal glands is not mgnifimnt, . 
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Table III.—Comparison of weiglit of testes with spermatogenesis in both 
implanted and control animals—^six weeks implants. 


Experimental. 

Controls. 

Weight of teates. 

Spermatogenesis. 

Weight of testes. 

1 Spermatogenesis. 

1’034 

S-I-+ 

1*964 

S+ 

(>•915 

0 

1*901 

i s-f+ 

0-866 

s+ 

1*675 

S-1-+ 

0*769 

0 

1*614 

0 

0-766 

s+ 

1*380 

S+Hh 

0*716 

s 

1*274 

S+-{- 

0*608 

0 

1*268 

S++ 

0*489 

0 

1*206 

S++ 

0*443 

0 

1*130 

8+4“ 

0*394 

0 

1*081 

S+’i’ 

0*349 

0 

1*010 

s+ 

0*319 

0 

0*972 

s-f 

0*293 

0 

0*939 

0 

0*256 

0 

0*884 

s+ 

0*238 

0 

0*816 

s+ 

0*226 

0 

0*719 

S-f “f 

0*209 

0 

0*542 

s 

0*199 

0 

0*461 

0 

0*176 

0 

0*367 

0 



0*333 

0 



0*276 

0 


Table lY.—Comparison between the effect of pituitary extract and tissue. 


Type of injection; 

Pituitary 

extract. 

Pituitary 

tissue. 

Controls. 

Number of animals .. 

9 

8 

7 

Age at beginning (weeks)...... 

3 

3 

;i 

Age at end (weeks)....... 

6 

6 

6 

Average body-weight (gm.)..... 

67*0 

72*6 

71*7 

Average weight of testes (gm.) . 

0*512 

0*462 

0*667 

Average suprarenal weight (mg.) 

13 

24 

12 

Standard error wt. of testes (gm.) ... 

0*045 

0*058 

0*105 



Experiments with Gonadotropic Preparations for Pregnancy Urine, 

The experiment was performed on 19 animals comprising 9 injected mts and 
10 litter mate controls. The rats which were about 3| weeks old at the b^m- 
ning of the experiment, received 60 mouse units of the extract (in Ringer-IiOefce; 
solution) every day over a period of 16 days. In the last 2 days only half 
dose was given. The results are tabulatoi in Table V. In the tot 
will be seen seen that the treatment dM not adversely afect the 
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Table V.—To ahow the. efiects of injection of gonadotropic ejEtraot from 


pregnancy urine. 



Experimental. 

Oontrols. 

Age at boguiniixg (weeks) ... . .. 

T) 

5 

Age at end (weeks) . .. .... 

7 

7 

Average body-weight (gin.) . . 

r>7‘9 

59-3 

Average weight of testes (gni.) . . 

(>•887 

0-408 

Average suprarenal weight (mg.). 

Average length— 

If) 

14 

(a) Coiled vesicles (mm.). 

15 

5 

(6) Full . 

23 

7 

Average weight of penis (gm.) . 

Average weight of genital tract less penis and testes 

o-n7 

0-041 

(gm.). 

0-715 

0-085 

Standard error weight of testes (gm.). 

0-075 

0-062 

Difference in weights of testes (gm.) . 

0-479 


Standard error of difference (testes) (gm.) . 

0-097 


Number of animals . 

9 

10 


animals. There was, on the other hand, a marked efFect on the development 
of the testes and on the whole genital system. In every case the testes 
of the experimental animals were heavier than those of the litter mate controls, 
and the average weight of testes in the injected animals is more than twice 
that of the control group. In spite of the increase in size there was no efEect 
on spermatogenesis which was not more advanced in the injected group. Judg¬ 
ing from a qualitative examination of the sections, the interstitial tissue would 
seem to be considerably increased. 

As previously demonstrated by a number of investigators, the differences 
in the secondary sex organs are very marked. The seminal vesicles in the 
injected animals were enormously enlarged. The penis was also carefully 
measured and weighed. There is a definite efiect on the length of the organ, 
but the differences are even more clearly shown by the weights, for the organs 
in the injected animals were nearly three time as heavy as those of the controls. 
At this stage of development, therefore, the male hormone evidently causes 
chiefly an increase in the diameter of the organ. It will, further, be noticed 
that the inje<^ns cause no significant alteration in the weight of the suprarenal 
glands. 

Ssyperiments with Suprwreml Eastracsts. 

Theare are good reasons for believing that there exists a definite relationship 
between the cortex of the suprarenal and the gonads. This is chiefly suppcKst^ 
by the data derived from dinical findings. The marked enlargement of th.e 
suptaienajs observed in some of the experiments described above, waa assookii^d 
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with, an inhibition of growth of the testes, and it was therefore decided to 
investigate in more detail the effects of suprarenal tissue and extracts on the 
development of the male gonads. 

Experiments were performed with (1) adrenaline-free suprarenal cortical 
tissue, (2) a lipoid extract of the suprarenal gland, in the preparation of which 
no special precautions were taken to remove or destroy the adrenaline, (3) 
an adrenaline-free extract of the suprarenal gland, prepared according to 
method of Swingle and Pfiffner, 1 c.c. of extract = 20 gm. of whole gland tissue. 


Implantations of Suprarenal Cortical Tissue, 

Ten animals were implanted, 12 litter mates serving as controls. The rats 
were three weeks old at the first implantation, and received 0*05 gm. of cortical 
tissue together with an equal amount of 0-1% quinanil every second day for 
the first week. After that, for the next two weeks, double the amount was 
implanted. They were then killed after a total experimental period of three 
weeks; the results are tabulated in Table VI. 


Table VI.—^To show the effects of suprarenal tissue (adrenaline free) injections. 



Experimental. 

Controls. 

Number of animals . 

10 

12 

Age at b^innin^ (weeks) ... 

Age at end (weeks) ... . 

a 

6 

3 

6 

Average body-weight (gm.) . . . .i 

62‘3 

61*2 

Average weight of testis (gm.) . 

0-242 

0*386 

Average suprarenal weight (mg.).1 

20 

14 

Stedard error weight of testis (gm.) . 

0-088 

0-078 

Oifferenoe in weights of testes (gm.) .' 

Standard error of difference (testes) (gm.).1 

0*143 

— 

0*118 



The body-weights of the two series were quite similar, but on the other 
hand, the testes of the implanted animals were definitely smaller than those 
of the control group. The difference is comparatively small, but in view of the 
fact that we are dealing with litter mate controls it is very suggestive. Measure*- 
ments of the vesiculse showed no appreciable variation. The suprar^al 
glpnds in the experimental series were much larger than those in lite 
group. Histological examination of the material yielded no 
de^tion from the normal; in both groups the great 
showed no fall i^eimatog«oactivity* ' ■ 
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Injeetim of Lipoid Extract of the Svprarend Gland. 

The experiments were performed on 11 rats, a similar number of litter mates 
serving as controls. The animals received 0 • 1 c.c. of the extract daily over a 
period of 20 days ,and we 6 weeks old at the end. The extract did not appear 
to be readily absorbed and most of the injected animals showed lumps at the 
sites of injection (but no sepsis). The results are given in Table VII. 

Table VII.—^To show the effects of injection of a lipoid extract of suprarenal 


glands. 



Experimental. 

Controls. 

Number of animals . 

11 

U 

Age at beginning (weeks) ... 

Age at end (weeks) . 

0 

0 

Average body-weight (gm.) ... 

40-8 

56*8 

Average weight of testis (gm.). 

0-224 

0-510 

Average suprarenal weight (mg.).. 

15 

12 

Standard error body weight (gm.) . 

2-2 

3-6 

Standard error weight of testis (gm.) . 

0-024 

0-063 

Difference in weights of testes (gm.) . 

0-286 

— 

Standard error of difference (testes) (gm.). 

0-067 



It will be seen that there was a definite inhibition of growth, and also a 
marked effect on development of the testes. In fact, the average weight of the 
gonads in the experimental group was less than half that of the controlled 
group. This difference definitely cannot be accounted for by inequality in 
body-weight. At the end of the experiments, none of the injected animals 
showed any full spermatogenic activity, such as was observed in three of the 
control group. The suprarenal glands in the experimental group were 
definitely heavier than in the control animals. 

Experimmis mth Swingle and Efiffmr Extracts. 

Three different grouj® of animals were used comprising altogether 22 experi¬ 
mental rats and 17 litter mate controls. The age at the beghming of the 
e:q)6riment varied from 20 to 29 days. 

The animals were injected daily for 26 days with 0*6 c.c. of the extract, 
corx^ponding to 10 gm. of suprarenal tissue. In all three groups the body- 
waght of the experimental animals at the end of the injection period was 
slightly less than that of their litter mates. The results obtained are sum¬ 
marised together in Table VIII. The average we^ht of testis was distinctly 
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less in the injected atdmals and this also applies for the separate groups. The 
results may also be stated rather differently: altogether 12 litters were used 
in this experiment, in 10 of these the weight of the testis of the experimental 
animals was smaller than in the controls, while in two litters (comprising 
altogether 4 animals), the converse was observed. Histological examination 
showed no’ marked difference between the two groups but suggested on the 
whole that some inhibition of spermatogenesis had occm-red. There was no 
significant difference either in the weights of the suprarenal glands or in the 
lengths of the vesiculse seminales in the two groups. 


Table VIII.—^To show the effects of suprarenal gland extract (Swingle and 

Pfiffner) injections. 



Experimental, 

ControL 

Number of animals . 

22 

17 

Age at beginning (days). 

20-20 

20-29 

Age at end (days). 

43-52 

43-52 

Average body weight (gm.). 

65-7 

75*3 

Average weight of testis (gm.). 

0*490 

0*686 

Average suprarenal weight (mg.)* . ... 

13*3 

13*0 

standard error, weight of testis (gm.) ......... . 

0*075 

0*109 

Standard error of difference (testes) (gm.) . 

0*132 1 

1 

— 


These figures reler to 16 experimental animals and 13 controls. 


Heart Musde. 

So far all experiments described were performed with substances containing 
definite hormones and reported to affect the genital oi^ans. Nevertheless, 
the possibility had to be considered that at least some of the results obtained 
were due to the admixture of proteins and other impurities, and were not of a 
specific character. A number of experiments was therefore performed in 
which heart muscle was implanted imder similar conditions. Seventeen 
animals three weeks old were injected every second day with 0‘025 gm. 6f 
h^rt muscle and a similar amount of 0-1 per cent, solution of quinanil fixr 
(me week, and with twi(!e these amounts of heart muscle and quinanil solatk^ 
for a further 26 days. Table IX shows the result obtained. "' 

The treatment caused an inhibition of growth; the devel(^KB!eai df 
grmads was markedly affected, the inhibition being probably ihore AKfaiL 
be accounted for by the retardation in the growth process.' * • ? 
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Further, there was also a marked effect on the seminal vesicles, the weight 
of which were appreciably less in the experimental group. The weights of the 
suprarenal glands were substantially the same in both groups. 


Table IX.—To show the effects of implantations of rabbit’s heart inusole. 


Kxporuiicutial. 


(Jontrols. 


Number of animals. .... 

Age of beginning (days) . 

Age at end (days) . . . 

Average body-weigbt (gm.) . ... . 

Average weight of testis (gm.). 

Average suprarenal weight (mg.) . 

Average weight of seminal vesicles (mg.). 

Standard error body-weight (gm.) ... 

Standard error weight of testis (gm.) . 

Standard error weight of seminal vesicles (mg.) .. .... 

Difference in weights of testes (gm.) . 

Standard error of difference (tostes) (gm.). I 


17 

25 

58 

(11*5 

0*350 

17 

12 

2-2 

0*030 

M 

0-210 

0-067 


J7 

25 

58 

74-3 

0-560 

16 

20 

2-0 

0-04J 

1-0 


The fact that similar results were obtained with anterior pituitary and heart 
muscle suggested the need for a more accurate comparison of tie effects of 
these two substances. Litters containing at least 3 animals were selected 
and used to make up three groups (of 8 animals each) with one litter mate in 
each group. The first group was implanted with anterior lobe, and the second 
group with heart muscle; in both experiments the animals received the same 
doses as previously described. The implantations wore spread over a period 
of 41 days, and the animals were 24 days old at the beginning of the experiment. 
The data are given in Table X. The body weights did not differ significantly 
in. the three groups, but the average fqr the animals implanted with heart 
muscle was rather less than that of the others. Both types of implantations 
affected the weights of the testes, but the action of the pituitary was much 
mere marked than that of the heart muscle. It would therefore bo expected 
that the remainder of the genital tract would be influenced in the same way, 
but this expectation was not realized, and actually the heart muscle inhibited 
the accessory sex organs to a greater extent that did the anterior pituitary. 

The vesiculse, prostates, vasa deferentia, and epididymes were weighed 
together; the weight of these organs was less than the controls in both groups, 
but was appreciably less in tlie heart muscle group than in the pituitary group. 
The weight of the penis was substantially the same in both implanted groups, 
but definitely less than in the controls. 
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Table X, Comparing tbe effect of implantations of anterior pituitary tissue 

and heart muscle. 


Type of implants; 

Pituitary 

tissue. 

Heart 

muscle. 

Controls. 

Number of animals . 

8 

8 

s 

Age at beginning (weeks). 

4 

4 

4 

Age at end (weeks) . 

10 

10 

10 

Average body-weight (gm.). 

Average weight of testis (gm.) . 

109 

98 

113 

0-760 

1-113 

1-290 

Average suprarenal weight (mg.) . 

28 

21 

18 

Average length seminal vesicles of— 

Coiled (mm.) .! 

8-4 

8-1 

9*1 

B’ull(mm,) .! 

11-4 

10-9 

12-5 

Average weight of penis (gm.). 

0-084 

0-082 

0-104 

Average weight of genital tract less penis and testes 
„ (g«-) . 

0-371 

0-311 

0-444 

Standard error body*weight (gm.) .. . 

6-6 

10-1 

6-2 

Standard error weight of testis (gm.). 

0-094 

0-176 

0-160 

Pifferenoe in weights of testes (gm.). 

0-530 

0-177 


Standard error of difference (testes) (gm.) . 

0-185 

0-238 

—' 


Histology. 

The pituitary implants caused the same effect as in the previous experiment, 
namely, inhibition of spermatogeneas. The heart muscle did not affect 
spermatogenic development. 

The suprarenal ^Uinds were little affected in the heart musde groups, but 
showed the usual hypertrophy in the pituitary group. 

Discussion, 

It seems to be well established that the pituitary controls the growth and 
development of the male gonads. Not only is there cessation of growth afber 
hypophysectomy, but homo-implants of pituitary substance iu rats can, to 
some extent, at least, replace the normal jatuitary activity, causing regeneratiEm 
of all testiculax functions (Smith, 1930). Farther, Smith and En^ (1927) 
claiin that homo-implants in normal smimak inoxease the weight of the tsistee 
as compart with controls, although the published data indicate only 
in a hmited number of animals. They farthjHc state 
jatuitaiy subetapo® over 8 hours after removal had no effeth in 
ffixial watutity, even in feanale a^^ . ■ * . f 

j.; eoiQiradiatinotiion to these resahe we, have obtained ^ ' 

. nf hovine anterior lobe substani^, a mmhed iidubiil^ 
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testes. Not only "was there failure in the growth, but also retardation of 
spennatogenic activity. The injection of an alkaline anterior lobe extract 
caused a lesser effect on testicular growth. A similar experiment on testicular 
size is reported by Biedl (1927) with pituitary implantations, and Evans and 
Simpson (1926) who injected alkaline extracts. 

There appears to be no doubt, however, that an unspecific factor plays at 
least some part in the inhibition observed; for a similar effect could be obtained 
by a variety of other means such as the administrations of suprarenal prepara¬ 
tions in various forms : (1) implantation of adrenaline-free cortical tissue, (2) 
lipoid extract containing adrenaline, and (3) ademahne-free extract prepared 
according to the method of Swingle and Pfififner. Ftirther, the implantation 
of rabbit heart muscle also produced some inhibition of testicular development. 
In &ct, with the exception of a highly purified gonadotropic preparation from 
pregnancy urine, all substances implanted or injected, inhibited gonadic 
development. 

That the effect observed involved not only the morphological structure of 
the gonads but also their secretory activity, is shown by measurements on the 
vesiculse-seminales, and other secondary sex organs. Contrary to expectations, 
the most marked inhibitory effect on the secondary sex organs was obtained 
with the heart muscle. The degree of inhibition affecting the seminal vesicles, 
penis and other parts of the genital tracts, was such that the weights of these 
structures in the experimental animals were at least 30 per cent, less than the 
controls. These effects were less pronounced with anterior lobe and with 
suprarenal tissue, both of which produced a more marked effect on the testicular 
wa^t. 

An analysis of the data obtained shows that in treated animals the modi¬ 
fication of the size and secretory activity of the testes do not necessarily 
follow a paraflel course. Thus, in some oases marked inhibition of growth 
of the tefetes was associated with little or no effect in the seminal vesicles; 
Whilst in other experiments, a pronounced effect on the secondary sex organs 
was associated with a eoniparatively small reduction in the size of the testes. 
A siimlar type of result has been observed when adrenaline has been injected 
into immature male mice (Eobson, 1932). This caused a marked inhibition in 
the growth of the seminal vesicles, though the wdight of the testes in the 
injected animals Was little less than that of the controls. These results suggest 
that the mechanis m s which control the spennatogenic and the secretory 
structures in the testis are not completely identical and can be separately 
influenced. 
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The fact that anterior lobe implantation caused a marked change in size 
of the testes and inhibited spermatogenesis, "with a comparatively small effect 
on the seminal vesicles, while such an unspecific stimulus as heart muscle 
chiefl.y involved the gonad secretory activity leaving spermatogenic develop¬ 
ment practically unaffected, suggests the possibility that the inhibitory action 
of the anterior lobe may be partly due to a specific factor which need not 
necessarily exert its action directly on the gonad. Such a conclusion, however, 
is at the present only tentative. In this connection, it is of interest to note 
that Evans and Simpson (1928) showed that the growth hormone exerted an 
antagonistic action on the pituitary sex hormone. 

A number of experimental procedures which caused marked inhibition of 
growth of the testes, also resulted in a considerable hypertrophy of the supra¬ 
renal glands. This applies especially to implantations of anterior lobe and 
suprarenal cortical substance. An inhibitory effect on the growth of the 
testes was also brought about by extracts of the suprarenal gland without 
any significant alteration in the weight of the suprarenals of the injected 
animals. These data differ from the negative findings recently reported by 
Cleghorn (1932) and are diametrically opposite in type to the results described 
by Corey and Britton (1932). Clinical evidence suggests that hyperactivity of 
the suprarenal cortex occurs concomitantly with testicular hyper-function. 
The evidence outlined above appears to indicate, however, that any suprarenal 
hormonic factors present in the lipoid fraction are not responsible for such an 
action; in fact they appear to cause an inhibition. Eurther, the hypertrophy 
of the suprarenal brought about by the experimental means outlined above, 
may be a factor in the mhibition of the testes obtained in the same experiments. 

Gonadotropic Prepa/ration. 

The experiments of various investigators with gonadotropic preparations 
of pregnancy urine reveal a divei^ence in their results. Both increase and 
decrease in the size of the testes have been obtained (De Jongh (1931); Boetem 
(1930); Neumann and Peter (1932), etc.) It is generally agreed that speimato- 
genic development is not stimulated. Our own experiments with a spedaJly 
purified preparation showed a definite hypertrophy of the male gonads wi0^ no 
effect whatever on spermatogenesis. It is, therefore, evident that gQ»a^ 
tropic hormones rnay be inyolred in the control of growth of the 
tibat additional factors are essential fm? the development 
Alihou^ the data obtained from normal ammals.and from 
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pituitary implantatioas show a general correspondence between the weight of 
the testis and the appearance of spermatogenesis, the figures derived from 
the experiments with gonadotropic hormone reveal that testicular size and 
spermatogenesis are not necessarily related. 

As a result of a large number of experiments, Moore (1932) has elaborated 
an attractive explanation for the phenomena of hormone antagonism. He 
suggests that the pituitary secretion is controlled by oestrin, and the male 
hormone, both of which can depress its activity in either sex. His experiments 
with various types of injections seem to support this point of view. The 
validity of his results is based upon the assumption that the changes observed 
are caused by the specific hormonic factors, and indeed, in his control experi¬ 
ments with lipoid extracts of liver, brain and heart, the secondary sex organs 
remained unaffected, although he obtained in some experiments damage of 
the germinal epithelium. Several investigators have, like Moore, described 
interference with the testicular development by means of various oestrin 
preparations. Against this Alknson (1931) using a pure preparation of oestrin, 
failed to obtain any effect on the testa. This suggests the possibility that the 
results obtained by the other authors mentioned above may have been due to 
some impurity, possibly non-specific, in their preparations. 

Our own experiments with heart muscle undoubtedly show that non-specific 
substances can interfere with growth of the testes and secretion. The con¬ 
clusions of Moore on hormone antagonism cannot, therefore, be accepted 
fis final until his results have been obtained with hormonic preparations free 
fenm impuriti^. 

Svmfrmy. 

(1) All experiments were performed on immature male white rats belonging 
to the Wistar stock. Implantations or injections were started when the 
animals were 3 to 4 weeks old and continued for several weeks. Litter mates 
ware invajnaUy iBed as controls. 

42) lihe iimito.tation of bovine anteripr pituitary lobe substance caused 
^ fahiNtipa erf growth of the testes; (ii) inhibition of spermatogenio develop- 
wart i (ii) 8«ane inhibition of the growth of the secondary sex organs; (iv) 
hypeatirophy of the supraneaial glands; (v) no effect on body weight. , 

(3) The injedion of a highly purified extaact prepared from the urine of 
pr^nant women , and containing gonadotrojao hormones caused (i) increase 
in the wei^t of the testesis;' (ii) no effect on spermatogenesis. 

(4) 33te implantation of adrenaline-free suprarenal cortical tissue or iujeotiott. 
of suprareual extracts (lipoid extract; Swingle and Hfiffner extract) caused 
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(i) inliibitioii of growth of the testes; (ii) a variable and usually small effect 
on the body-weight, insuffilcient to account for the effects on the testes, 

(5) The implantation of rabbit’s heart muscle brought about (i) some 
inhibition of growth of the testes ; (ii) inhibition of the growth of the secondary 
sex organs; (iii) no effect on spermatogenesis. These effects have been 
carefully compared with those resulting from the implantation of bovine anterior 
lobe. 

(6) The results are discussed in relation to the mechanism controlling 
development and function of the testes and to the problem of hormone antagon¬ 
ism. 

The expenses of this investigation were, in part, defrayed by a grant from 
the Medical Research Council to one of us. (J. M. R.) 
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Discussion on Expctiincntcil Pfoduction of Mdlignant Twnows. 

(Juae 16, 1933.) 

Dr. J. A. MtrsBAY, F.R.S.: The iavestigations of the last 30 years have 
proved that the cells of the higher vertebrates, under appropriate conditions, 
are capable of unlimited proliferation, and it is of importance in discussing 
the problems of experimental carcinogenesis to remember this fact, and to 
have clear ideas of the characteristic features of the proliferation of new 
growths, ^Tl e■^l 1 ( ^^ng cancer. This is very necessary because nothing is com¬ 
moner in the literature of the subject than loose statements that this or that 
agent confers on the cells powers of unlimited proliferation, which is nonsense, 
seeing they already possess these powers. The essential feature is the un¬ 
controlled or autonomous character of the cellular proliferation, that is to 
say, the agencies which are effective m the body in limiting the rate and 
amount of growth and cell division are ineffective against true new growths. 
This is true of both classes of new growths, the benign as well as the 
malignant. Examples are seen in the fatty tumours, lipomata, which go on 
increasing in size in an emaciated individual and the uterine myomata which 
grow progressively even after the menopause while the ordmary uterine muscle 
is shrinking or quiescent. The malignant new growths, carcinoma and sar¬ 
coma, exhibit this feature still more clearly because many show a more rapid 
rate of growth. The other distinctive features of the malignant as con¬ 
trasted with the benign new growths are diSerenoes in degree, rather than 
in Hnd, and their more perfect independence or autonomy, manifests itself in 
infiltrative progress, disorganizing and destroying the normal tissues encoun¬ 
tered, by pressure from without, or occlusion and rupture of blood supply. 
The stretching and tearing of the walls of blood and lymph vessels opens 
the way for the entrance of smaller or larger aggregates of the parenchyma 
cells into the ve^Is and these, transferred to remote situations further 
exhibit their independence and* adaptability to new surroundings, by the 
formation of secondary caitres of growth, or metastases. It is these mani¬ 
festations of neoplatia which render cancer so formidable a problem in 
treatment. 

These new proliferative conditions arise in limited localized foci and once 
they have reached a size sufficient for recognition farther increase takes place 
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only from the descendants of the already transformed cells without fresh 
accessions from the surrounding elements of the same kind. The original 
focus may be solitary, or several foci (all minute) may appear almost simul¬ 
taneously, and soon fuse into one tumour. One type of cell only acquires 
these new properties and by its multiplication gives rise to the new formation, 
so that it is usually possible by microscopic examination to infer the tissue of 
origin, even after the tumour has reached a great size. The growths of any 
one tissue do not reproduce the full characters of the diSerentiated tissue of 
origin to the same extent. They form a continuous series ranging from 
apparently perfect reproduction of the histology of the parent tissue to a 
condition in which no specific differentiation can be recognized at all. Much 
unnecessary ink has been spilt in devising suitable words to describe this 
xmdifferentiated,’’ dedifEerentiated,^’ anaplastic ” or “ embryonic state, 
but what is worth emphasizing is the fact that the degree to which it occurs is 
relatively fixed in any one new growth, and is maintained practically unaltered 
throughout its course. The rate of growth shows a similar uncorrelated series 
of gradations and there is much evidence to show that this also is (or at least 
may be), an initial, inherent, quahty of the essential constituent parenchyma 
cells. 

Many of the ideas and conclusions in the preceding summary have obtained 
a welcome precision and validity from the study of the transplantable malignant 
new growths of the mouse and rat during the past 30 years. In consequence 
we may now, with some confidence, define the new growths as single tissue 
proliferations arising in a localized area, growing from thrnr own resources in 
an mcontrolled manner, showing a continuous graduated series in those 
arising from any one tissue, both in histological structure and in rate and habit 
of growth. In spite of this great range any one variety is relatively permanent. 
Descriptive convenience has determined the order in which these characters 
are enumerated as I find it impossible to give them marks indicating relative 
importance. We are still without a satisfactory explanation of the process 
which embraces all these characters and it is hazardous (to me impossible) to 
accept any hypothesis of the nature and origin of new growths which omits 
any one of them from its ambit. 

The necessity, here indicated, of keeping in mind several nearly independent 
biological processes is common to many pathological problems. It prevents 
that artificial simplification of the material, which has been so powe^ ^ 
instrument in the advancement of the physical sciences, and to a condkfc&t^e 
extent of physiology, , , ^J 
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The attempted solutions of the problem of the nature and causation of 
malignant new growths, carcinogenesis, which it will be profitable to discuss 
at this meeting fall into three groups:— 

(1) The genetioal hypothesis originating with Boveri, and modified by 
Bauer. 

(2) The vicus hypothesis particularly associated with the names of Borrel, 

Eous, and Gye. 

(3) The special form of the chronic irritation theory of Virchow which has 
arisen on the basis of the work of Yamagiwa on the experimental pro¬ 
duction of tar cancer. 

(1) Boveri’s hypothesis was an outcome of his well-known studies on the 
development of disperm-fertilized echinoderm eggs. Boveri had shown that 
the haploid number of chromosomes or any multiple of it was compatible with 
normal development. He ascribed the pathological development of these 
disperm eggs to chromosome defect, one or more of the four primary blasto- 
meres having received an incomplete set of chromosomes from the multipolar 
first segmentation division. Direct observation on cancer cells showed that a 
constant abnormal chromosome number was not foimd in any one new growth, 
and the hypothesis was accordingly modified by assuming an invisible, partial, 
damr^e to individual chromosomes. The necessity of assuming a haphazard 
origin from multipolar mitosis retreated into the background, Boveri’s own 
attempts to initiate malignant new growths by this means having failed. It 
was an easy step to shift this assumed damage to the genes, the invisible 
chromosome constituents bearing the hereditary factors. This assumption 
made the hypothesis practically invuln®cifole by withdrawing it from the 
possibility of experimental proof or disproof. The main objection to it now 
is the necessity involved of assuming a large number of constituent units in 
each gme, to idlow for the great number of slight modifications presented by 
the new growths of any one tissue, all practically permanent. 

(2) The Yims The modem discussion of this hypothecs 

revolves around the study of the filterable tumours of the domestic fowl 
first discovered by Ecus. Eous himself described four strains of sarcomata, 
all transmissible by cell-free filtrates, and many pathologically distinct. 
Subsequent workms, according to a recent review by Murphy, have brought 
the number up to 30. Their most remarkable feature is the biological and 
histological constancy of the gfowths propagated by oeU-free filtrates and the 
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multiplicatioa of the active constituent of the filtrates, during growth in the 
susceptible animal. While the latter character points to a Kving, self- 
reproducing agent, or virus, the variety of stable strains, each requiring a 
slightly different virus, has proved too much for many workers and an enzyme¬ 
like derivative of the cell protoplasm, has been imagined to surmount this 
fence. Gye’s genial conception of a factor derived from the host cells and 
carrying all the specific distinctive characters of the tumour strain, acting in 
conjunction with a relatively non-specific virus, ds stUl without direct experi¬ 
mental proof. Like the enzyme modification the greatest obstacle to its 
acceptance is the failure to demonstrate cell-free transmission in the laboratory 
strains of mouse and rat tumours. Till this is accomplished it is dangerous 
to transfer conceptions arising out of the study of the filterable new growths 
of the fowl, to the elucidation of the nature and causation of the new growths 
of other animals and man. On the other hand, the similarity in behaviour of 
the filterable tumours to the new growths of mammals imposes the necessity 
of investigating them, till the nature of the agent is elucidated and its mode of 
action, so different from that of the majority of viruses, is explained. 

(3) The experimental confirmation of Virchow’s chronic irritation theory 
in the last 20 years, has established its validity as a concise description of the 
emergence of cancer after prolonged, localized, slight, irritation of the tissues 
by a variety of agents, and nothing more. Wide differences of opinion still 
find expression as to how this result is brought about. As an important section 
of the present discussion wUl bear on the various aspects of this problem it 
may be of service to those without personal experience of the process to 
describe the course of a typical e3j)eriment of tar cancer induction in mice* 
If 100 mice be painted twice weekly on a small area of the back the follow¬ 
ing series of changes are observed. In the first two or three weeks the 
hair hypertrophies and becomes thicker and longer on the painted area. The 
hypertrophied hairs then fall out and are not replaced and the tarred area 
becomes hairless and remains so. If the skin at this stage be examined micro¬ 
scopically the covering epithelium is found to be thickened, the sub-epithelial 
tissues show a variable amount of increased ceUularity and infiltration witik 
lymphocytes, mast cells, and a few polymorph leucocjrt^. In the de^)^ 
layers, sometimes even below the panniculus camosus, the tips of hypecteophi^, 
hair follicles are found, but these ultimately disappear as painting is conl^tplr 
After 12 to 16 weeks localized thickenings of the squamous epitheSi®%i^^ 
as discrete warty prominences in the otherwise OT.ootih skin 
more of these increase in size and pnoject above 
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growths. Microscopically they have the structure of benign papillomata and 
if painting is now stopped they may either (1) disappear completely, (2) remain 
as warty papillomata for a long time, slowly increasing in size, or (3) after a 
variable length of time, begin to grow more rapidly, becoming adherent to the 
surrounding sldn and deeper tissues. Their further progress is continuous and 
the growths manifest all the features of cancer both to the naked eye and 
microscopically. The death of the mouse follows in 6 to 8 weeks and after 
death metastases may be found in the nearest lymph nodes and in the lungs, 
occasionally in other internal organs. In a certain number of animals, the 
proliferative condition is malignant &om its first appearance, without the 
apparently benign intermediate stage. We have not yet any method of 
distiaguishing the papillomata which will remain quiescent tcom those destined 
to undergo the further progressive malignant development, and in consequence 
during the remainder of the time of observation more and more of the apparently 
benign warts pass into the third (malignant) group till after 12 to 16 months 
all the mice have developed tar cancers with the exception of a few which still 
bear simple warty papillomata and one or two in which no proliferative changes 
have occurred at all. The same succession of changes follows the intermittent 
long-continued application of a number of difierent chemical substances, some 
related to coal tar, others not. The processes involved are apparently the 
same as those responsible for the development of several forms of industrial 
fcanoer, and the experimental work has provided a secure basis for the incrimina¬ 
tion of tar, shale oil, soot and arsenic in the causation of the corresponding 
industrial cancer. In addition, other chemical substances exuded by animal 
jMkrasites, and phyrical agencies such as cold, ultra-violet light, X-rays and 
radium radiation can replace coal tar. The preliminary silent period and 
&ttoc®Bively appearing growths as the applications are continued, are exhibited 
by the intentional and unintentional experiments alike. They furnish a 
ample, natural, explanation of the age incidence of cancer, a feature which 
fibwaetly seemed mysterious. 

White tire constancy of the results of such experiments and the frequency 
and restriction of certain Cancers to those following definite occupations involving 
exposure to the same substances fully justify the naming of them as coMno- 
it does not teike much reflection to see that the essential nature of cancer 
and the cellular changes involved, remain unexplained. Although the agents 
are applied uniformly over a considerable area, the cancerous process appears 
only in localized foci and not diffusely. Even in those cases in which a diffuse 
origin throughout a whole organ is encountered it is almost certainly due to 
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close juxtaposition of many minute foci and not to a spreading involvement 
of adjacent unaffected cells. 

The chemical and physical carcinogenic agents, in my opinion, act indirectly; 
they set up conditions in the tissues such that, as a new departure, here and 
there cancerous foci are started. The chemical properties of these agents 
give no indication of how the autonomous, uncontrolled type of proliferation 
is induced, indeed they are so varied that it is difiScult to see how they can give 
any definite indication of the nature of the cellular mechanism involved. 
Until this difficulty is at least partially obviated it seems unnecessary to 
indulge in the further speculation, that the less precisely known carcinogenic 
agents, secretions of animal parasites, application of cold, X-rays, etc., produce 
this effect by liberating in the tissues substances, more or less closely related 
chemically, to one or other of the pure substances with carcinogenic action. 

From this brief summary it is clear that the experimental induction of 
malignant growth reproduces perfectly the phenomena which occur in the 
development of occupational cancer from exposure to tar or X-rays, for 
example. The other forms of cancer for which no definite irritant can be 
identified at present are so similar in their mode of occurrence and the length 
of time necessary for their appearance that it is reasonable to accept the facts 
of experimental carcinogenesis as a model of the genesis of the others also. 
An attempt has been made to indicate directions in which difficulties still 
remain. The definition of these difficulties, and the material and methods by 
which they are being attacked, we owe to the modem development of experi¬ 
mental carcinogenesis. 

Dr. J. W. Coox : In my contribution to this discussion I shall confine myself 
to the question of the experimental production of cancer by pure chemical 
compounds, and I propose to summarize and discuss the results obtained at 
the Cancer Hospital by my colleagues and myself under the direction of 
Professor Keimaway, with whom I wish these remarks to be associated. We 
agree entirely with Dr. Murray that the results provide no explanation 
of the mechanism of tumour production. This problem is a matter which is 
occupying our attention now. Furthermore, we regard the term “chrow 
irritation''" as an entirely inadequate description of the effect of ap^lyi^ 
a carcinogenic substance to animal tissues. There are nn^y exapn^^^nf 
industrial skin diseases brought about by ch^tnieal iiTitationy.bu|i 
lead to malignant tumours. There are many constitusaats of 
powerfol irritants, for instam^^, naimy,^of the 
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constituents are entirely without result in. experimental carcinogenesis. Not 
one of the carcinogenic hydrocarbons has any apparent irritating effect on 
human skin, and there are many hydrocarbons with similar chemical and 
physical properties to the carcinogenic compounds which have no cancer 
producing activity whatever. If this activity, then, is to be attributed to 
chronic irritation, it is just as logical to attribute to the same cause the 
oestrogenic effect of certain synthetic compounds, as well as that of the natural 
hormone, cestrin. 

Stress has been laid by Dr. Murray on the fact that other chemical 
and ph 3 rsical agents, such as X-rays and so on, can replace the constituents of 
coal tar. We have never lost sight of this, but these agencies do not seem to 
give any large proportion of tumours in the animals treated, and they provide 
very little scope for experimental investigation. Obviously, it is true that no 
view of the origin of malignant disease can be comprehensive if it fails to take 
into account the cancer-producing properties of all the known carcinogenic 
agents. For this reason experimental inquiries into the effect of various 
carcinogenic agents on tissue metabolism are of importance. The recent 
observations of Boyland that carcinogenic hydrocarbons can give rise to pro¬ 
ducts which influence enzyme systems in a similar maimer to arsenious acid 
which is undoubtedly responsible for some cases of cancer in man, are suggestive 
of the means by which correlation of the various carcinogenic agents may 
ultimately be attained. 

At this stage it will be profitable to direct attention to the chemical relation¬ 
ships existing between the synthetic cancer-producing compounds. The 
essaitial feature in these seems to be a condensed carbon-ring structure con¬ 
sisting of four or five aromatic rings arranged in the molecule. The few oaroino- 
genic compounds which contain oxygen and nitrogen are so closely related to 
the allied carcmogenio hydrocarbons that for practical purposes it is sufficient 
to confdder the group of carcinogenic hydrocarbons. These difler very greatly 
in potency as is shown by the feet that some of the compounds consistently 
l^e rise to tumours after a very much shorter interval than others. We are 
confident that these difEerences in incidence cannot be due entirely to solubility 
difieieaces, althou^ this last factor is clearly not without influence. The 
most powerful carcinogenic compound yet obtained is 1:2-benzpyrene, which 
we have recently isolated firom coal tar, and also prepared synthetically. 

Its formula (I) shows that 1:2-bmizpyi8ne contains the ring-system of 
1:2-benzanthraoene (II), which has itself hardly any cancer-producing aotivity. 
A study of a very considerable nmnber of hydrocarbons derived from 1:2- 
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benzanthracene has shown that carcinogenic activity, sometimes of a very 
high order, is conferred upon the molecule by attachment of alkyl groups at 
position 6, or of new rings to the 5:6-position, Thus, the 6-methyl and 
6 : 7-dimethyl derivatives of 1 : 2-benzanthracene had slight activity; the 
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6-iaopropyl derivative had very marked activity, which was also the case 
with 6 ; 7-cyci!openteno-l: 2-benzanthracene. Activity of a still higher degree 
was shown by 1:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene and 5 : d-cj/ciopenteno-l: 2- 
benzanthracene. By way of contrast one might point out that negative results 
were obtained with 15 simple derivatives of benzanthracene with substituents 
in other parts of the molecule, and negative results were also obtained with all 
excepting two of the twelve hydrocarbons which have so far been prepared, 
which have molecules consisting of five benzene rings condensed together. 
It seems clear that the property of cancer production is a constitutive property 
depending on a particular type of molecular arrangement. 

Application of these carcinogenic hydrocarbons, in benzene or other solvents, 
to the skin of mice, leads to the development of tumours, the malignant nature 
of which is shown by their microscopic structure, and by the fact that with some 
of the compounds a number of metastases have been obtained in the lungs and 
axillary glands. Graphical representation of the results of the experiments 
has shown in the case of the more active compounds the certainty with which 
the development of tumours may be expected, provided the animals live 
sufficiently long. 

In addition to the epitheliomas arising firom the application of these sub¬ 
stances to the skin of mice, tumours of connective tissue have been obtained 
by injection of several of them. One of the mouse tumours produced in this 
way by 1:2:6; 6-dibenzanthracene has now reached the dxty-seventk 
transplanted generation, and in rats the fortieth generation has hem attaint 
Spindle-celled tumours, with metastases in the heart and other organs, imm 
also been obtained by the injection of 1:2 :5 : 6-dibenzanthiawe into 

A factor which is (x>mnion to all the carcinogenic hydrooaarboiisis 
of the phenanthrene ring-system, and it is of considerabieintemt 
of naturally occurring compounds^ scnne of tlmit havmg 
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activity, are now known to contain this particular ring-system. Among them 
are the sterols, the ovarian hormone, possibly also the male hormone, vitamin 
D, the cardiac poisons, and certain of the vegetable alkaloids. The elucida¬ 
tion of the correct molecular structure of the sterols and bile acids followed 
from the impetus given by the suggestions made by Kosenheim and King in 
May of last year, and it is now possible to visualize how these may be trans¬ 
formed by some abnormal metabolic process into carcinogenic agents. There 
is at present no evidence whatever that this actually occurs. I wish merely 
to indicate some of the possibilities. 

Consider the various stages in the possible biological breakdown of choles¬ 
terol. In the first place, removal of part of the side chain by oxidation may give 
lithocholic acid, one of the bile acids. This in turn may be further oxidized 
to deoxycholic acid and cholic acid. Alternately, the process of side-chain 
degradation can proceed a stage further with the successive production of 
pregnandiol (only two carbon atoms remaining in the side chain) possibly the 
male hormone (side chain completely removed), then the female hormone, 
cestrin (one ring becoming aromatic), and finally the hormone, equilenine, 
which Girard has recently isolated from the urine of pregnant mares. In 
this last substance two rings have become aromatic; 

Me 



0 . 



Equilenine , .f; 


Kiis is as far as the chain of degradation reactions can be carried with sub¬ 
stances which have actually been isolated from biological material. But one 
may imagine the process of aromatization of the rings to proceed a stage further, 
and the oocresponding hydrocarbon with three aromatic rings may arise by 
reduction being eflected at some stage. This hydrocarbon has been synthesized 
by Hewett and myseif and is bting tested for carcinogenic properties. 

If tins hydrocarbon, 1:2-c^fopentenophe9ianthrene, should turn out to be 
carcinogenic, then the formation from cestrin of a catoinogenio compound would 
involve reduction of polar groups and aromatization of the ring-system. A 
correlation such as this between osstrogenio and oardnogenio activity 
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lias been establisbed for tbe 1:2:5: G-dibenzantbracene ring-system. 
Experiments carried out in collaboration with Professor Dodds have shown 
that the introduction of polar groups, coupled with partial reduction, can 
transform this carcinogenic hydrocarbon into a moderately potent oestrus- 
producing compound. 

Even more suggestive is the possible conversion of a bile acid into a hydro¬ 
carbon of the 1: 2-benzanthracene group by simple reactions (reduction, 
dehydration, dehydrogenation) which may readily occur in the animal body. 
Wieland has shown that 12-ketocholanic acid (from deoxycholic acid) may be 
dehydrated to dehydronorcholene. Haslewood and I are investigating the 
dehydrogenation of this unsaturated hydrocarbon, which should lead to a 
benzanthracene hydrocarbon with substituents in positions 5 and 6 : 



12-ketocholanic acid Dehydronorcholene 


But we have seen that this type of structure is peculiarly favourable for the 
development of carcinogenic properties. If, therefore, this benzanthracene 
hydrocarbon proves carcinogenic, we shall regard it as a matter of first 
importance to learn much more than is known at present regarding the 
fate of the sterols and bile acids in the body. Speculation is not desirable 
except so far as it stimulates investigation, but it will be agreed that it.is 
within the bounds of possibility that reactions such as those I have suggested 
may be facilitated by such agencies as ultra-violet light, radium, and X-rays. 

Dr. W. Cramer ; It is important in a discussion such as this to begin hy 
trying to define what are the essential features of the phenomenon we try fe 
explain. I can only in a short time be as summary as possible, and I Abhid 
like to amplify once more what Dr. Murray has already said, that grdi??® is a 
phenomenon which takes place even in the tissues of the adult body iahd ^ Ihle- 
grated to the needs of the orgalnism, ju^t as all the Other actititi^ 
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that is to say, it is subject to inhibitions and stimulations. There may be a 
temporary physiological hyperplasia, as in the uterine mucous membrane during 
oestrus or in the mammse during pregnancy, which is due to a stimulus coming 
from without, and disappears when the stimulus ceases. In all these con¬ 
ditions, including the pathological hyperplasias, which are due to abnormal 
stimuli, the normal relationship to the supporting connective tissues is main¬ 
tained so that the essential structure is not altered and the conditions either 
regress or become stationary when the stimulus from without disappears. 

Malignancy is the negation of this integration. This condition progresses 
when the stimulus ceases. The malignant cell is no longer subject to the stimuli 
or inhibitions which control normal cells. The malignant cells do not observe 
the limitations placed upon the normal cells, and as a result of that we have 
invasion of the connective tissue and the formation of metastases. 

As a result of this altered relationship we have the transplantability of 
malignant cells. If one takes a normal tissue and inoculates it from one animal 
to another of the same species a connective tissue reaction results which leads 
eventually to the disappearance and absorption of the inoculated transplant. 
Malignant cells elicit in the new host a connective tissue reaction which, by 
providing a stroma enables the malignant cells to establish themselves (in the 
new host) so as to form a new tumour. It is interesting to note that sometimes 
the connective tissue regains its dominance, and invades the tumour and the 
tumour disappears. Thatoccursintheveryrare cases of spontaneous absorption. 
It is also the reaction by which one may obtain the disappearance of a tumour 
under the influence of radium. It is therefore probably due to a damage which 
the malignant cells have received so that temporarily they can no longer 
control the connective tissue. 

In the dicrt time at my disposal I can only summarize briefly the results 
obtained from the study of transplanted tumours in mammals. Dr. Murray 
has already pointed out that the malignant change is due to something within 
the cell, and that in mammals it is not possible to separate anything from the 
cell which can transmit the noalignancy. Transplantation is not carcinogenesis. 
It is really a tissue culture of malignant cells m vivo. Their growth and 
behaviour are ©utirely divorced from the needs of the organism in which they 
grow. 

There are msuy diflereut types of malignancy, all of which breed true. 
That suggests that the cellular changes responsible for malignancy reside in the 
nucleus, the cell organ mainly responsible for inheritance. It also indicates 
that malignancy is not cell anarchy. The life and behanour of the malignant 
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cell is notj as some writers have said, lawless, bat it is governed by laws as 
strict as those which govern the life and behaviour of normal cells. 

The phenomenon of carcinogenesis presents two problems, firstly, the nature 
of the cellular change which is responsible for the behaviour of the malignant 
cell, and, secondly, the manner in which this change can be brought about. 
While the nature of the cellular change is still unsolved, and is very much a 
matter of speculation and dispute, the problem of the manner in which this 
change can be induced is solved so far as the essential features are concerned. 
Cancer can be produced experimentally at will. If we except such diseases 
as tuberculosis, syphilis and vaccinia, which are caused by a specific organism, 
there are very few diseases which can be produced experimentally, and there 
are none in which the experimental production in animals simulates the natural 
disease so completely as it does in cancer. The same agents which are known 
to produce cancer in man have been found to produce experimentally cancer in 
animals, namely, gross parasites, physical agencies such as X-rays, radium, 
light, and chemical substances such as tar and lubricating oils. One and the 
same agency applied to one and the same tissue produces many difierent types 
of malignant growths. The period required to produce cancer when measured 
in actual time is very much shorter in the mouse (four to six months) than in 
man (ten to fifteen years), but when measured in biological time as a fraction 
of the normal span of life, it is almost identical. A long period of induction is 
necessary whatever agent is used, and may therefore be regarded as an essential 
feature of the process of carcinogenesis. The recognition of this fact is of 
great importance. It explains the age incidence of cancer, which is one of the 
most characteristic features of the disease, whether it occurs in man or in 
animals which must therefore be ascribed to the fact that the conditions which 
induce spontaneous cancer require a considerable fraction of the span of life 
of each species in order to produce a malignant transformation. Conversely, 
one may argue that since in man the great majority of patients develop cancer 
at or after the onset of middle age, the disease in man is due to conditions which 
operate over a long period. 

The work of Professor Kennaway and his colleagues is an important advance 
in our knowledge so far as it has revealed the close chemical relationship wli^ 
some of these carcinogenic agents have to the sterols, which are constitr^ts 
of every normal cell. This suggests that normal cells can, if placed madfer 
abnormal obnditdons, themselves produce chemical substances of 
acilivity. It is possible that the conditions vagu^y <rfled 
which are known to produce mal^naocy, produce 
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cells on wMch they act to form carcinogenic substances as abnormal meta¬ 
bolites. 

Another very important result of the experimental study of carcinogenesis 
has been the clear demonstration that the development of malignancy is 
determined not only by the action of carcinogenic agents, but also by the 
existence of a constitutional susceptibility of the individual organism, probably 
inherited. There is evidence that this factor of susceptibility plays an impor¬ 
tant part in the etiology of human cancer. 

There is another but quite different way in which carcinogenesis can be 
induced experimentally. I refer to the transmission of tumours by cell-free 
extracts of certain tumours, the so-called filterable tumours of fowls. In the 
first place, this mode of carcinogenesis is immediate. Secondly, it is strictly 
specific in inducii^ only the same type of tumour as that from which the 
extract was obtained. Again, the agent present in these carcinogenic materials 
obtained from malignant cells is thermolabile and can give rise to antibodies. 
Further, this type of carcinogenesis has been observed only in birds and 
especially in fowls and has so far been found to be restricted there to tumours 
of mesoblastic origin. It has yet to be shown whether in fowls all tumours of 
mesoblastic origin can be transmitted in this way. Curiously enough, the 
appearance of spontaneous tumours in fowls does not seem to be effected in 
this way. As with mammals they appear in middle-aged or old individuals, 
whereas experimental transmission by filtrates is effected more easily in young 
birds than in old birds. They do not spread among healthy birds by contagion. 
In&ct, clinioally, these fowl tumours present all the features of malignant disease 
in mammals. The immunological work of Gye and Purdy and of Andrewes fur¬ 
nishes evidence, convinmng to my mind, that the agent responsible for the 
transDoission of these tumours contains an element which is not of fowl origin, 
in other words, a virus. The fact that this evidence also indicates the presence 
of a factor wlioh is of fowl origin does not invalidate this conclusion. It 
SM^ests rather that the factor is a complex one, as Gye originally suggested. 

This brings us directly to the consideration of the second question *. the nature 
of the ohaj^e in the cell which constitutes malignancy. In discussing the 
mamwabau tumours we had come to the conclusion that this change must be 
a purely cellular one, not due to an extraneous agent, and that it probably 
affects the nucleus. Bauer has suggested that this change affects ttie genes so 
that the cancer cell may he said to represent a mutation of a normal somatic 
cell. This is an interesting guess which amounts, however, to little more than 
giving this nuclear change “ a local habitation and a name.” But it does not 
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enable us to understand the characteristic properties of malignant cells, such 
as their infiltrative growth or their altered metabolism. 

We have arrived here at an apparent contradiction in the experimental 
evidence presented by mammalian tumours and by certain fowl tumours. 

I feel that those who so confidently deny the possibility of a virus being 
responsible for malignancy take a somewhat narrow view, and over-estimate 
the extent of our knowledge concerning viruses. We know of the existence of 
viruses only so far as they are pathogenic, but just as there are non-pathogenic 
bacteria, there may be non-pathogenic viruses. Their presence cannot be 
recognized because they cannot be seen, and they do not produce a disease. 
But as the division between pathogenic and non-pathogenic bacteria is to a 
certain extent an artificial one—^it is known that some bacteria can exist in 
the body without producing disease but can become pathogenic by inducing 
a specific lesion in the tissues—so it may be possible that a non-pathogenic 
intracellular virus may exist in normal cells without producing any change, but, 
may become pathogenic, perhaps by entering into the nucleus when the cell is 
placed under abnormal conditions. The pathogenicity of such viruses would 
depend on the condition of the cell and would not be inherent in the viruses 
themselves, so that it would not necessarily be demonstrable experimentally 
when the virus was brought in contact with the normal cell. So far as the 
disease would be elicited by a cellular change, such a conception would resolve 
the apparent contradictioii, and the carcinogenesis by cell-ficee material firom 
fowl tumours would then represent the final stage of the entire process of 
carcinogenesis. 

There is yet a third conception which is based on experimentally established 
facts, and which seems to me to afford a better explanation of the disintegrated 
growth of malignant cells than the conceptions of a virus or a mutation. I 
refer to Warburg^s work on the change of metabolism in 32 ialignant cells. The 
essential feature of this change is that it makes the malignant cell more inde¬ 
pendent of an available oxygen supply than the normal cells from which it is 
derived. Most normal cells cannot maintain their activities and live in the 
absence of oxygen as long as malignant cells, and the morphological structure 
of a normal organ provides for an adequate supply of oxygen for each individual 
cell under all conditions. The supply of oxygen is therefore probably pn^e pi 
the devices by which the activities and ^wth of normal cells are int^Es^Mi 
If now in a normal organ or tissue one cell changes its metabolic ^ 
become less dependent on the oxygen supply, it would afford m ^ 

the disintegrated infiltrative growth which eharaoteises ^; 
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But whatever conception of the intracellular change we may adopt, we still 
have to explain why the normal cells of one and the same organ can give rise 
to such varied manifestations of malignancy, each of which breeds true. As 
I have pointed out, this problem presents itself most strikingly in the cell-free 
transmission of the filterable fowl tumours. The work of Gye is, so far as I 
know, the only attempt to deal with this difiiculty by postulating the existence 
of a virus non-pathogenic in itself and modified in its action by some con¬ 
stituent derived from the malignant cell. The failure to separate completely 
the two factors is a failure to bring conclusive proof of the truth of this con* 
ception, but it does not disprove it, and nothing better has so far been put in 
its place. The recent immunological work of Gye and Purdy is indirect 
evidence of the complex nature of the agent capable of eliciting malignancy in 
fowls by tumour extracts, one part being of fowl origin, the other of non-fow] 
origin, that is, a virus. 

It may appear at first sight that the alternative between a mutation, a, 
change of metabolism, and a virus is rather a wide one, but the importance of 
this difference can be over-estimated. It would be possible, with sufiGicieni 
speculation, to devise a theory which combines these three conceptions. The 
essential features of the disease have been fixed by the experimental study and 
are not affected whatever may be found to be the intimate cellular change. 
Cancer would remain a local and a non-contagious disease even if it were due to* 
a virus. Therapeutically it would matter little. If it is a mutation we cannot 
mutate back at will, and if it is an intracellular virus we cannot kill a virus 
within the cell. An immune serum capable of neutralizing completely an 
active extract of the Rous sarcoma has no effect whatever on the cells of thia 
tumour. The correction of an abnormal type of metabolism offers greater thera¬ 
peutic porabilities, but so far attempts along this line have not been successful. 

The solution of the ultimate cause” of cancer might, therefore, not. 
nec^saxily improve our methods of diagnosis and treatment. In fact, the 
differences encountered here have been allowed to obscure the great advance in 
our knowledge of the disease as a whole, which has a much more important 
bluing on the problem of dealing with the disease in man. Cancer begins 
as a local disease. It can then be cured. It is being cured in a high per¬ 
centage of cases in those sites where it can be diagnosed most readily. We have 
learned that in the great majority of organs and tissues cancer is due to some 
extraneous factors setting up a condition of chronic irritation. If there are- 
such extraneous factors it must be possible to avoid them on learning what they 
are. Cancer would then be a preventable disease. 
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Dr. C. H. Andrewes : It is becoming increasingly recognized that the 
j&lterable fowl tumours afford an important line of attack on the tumour 
problem as a whole. I find it difficult to believe that the fowl sarcomas are 
essentially of an entirely different nature from mammalian tumours, and 
I do not think it is possible to maintain the attitude that these filterable fowl 
tumours constitute a group of virus diseases in fowls quite distinct from fowl 
tumours as a whole. Whenever a fowl tumour has been studied over a reason¬ 
able period of time—^by which I mean a year or two rather than a month or two 
—the tumour has sooner or later proved to be filterable. The filterable agents 
of these tumours can be neutralized by specific antibodies, and these anti¬ 
bodies may develop in the serum of tumour-bearing birds, or may be obtained 
by immunizing other animals. The study of these antibodies permits the 
serologist to take a closer part in cancer research than has been possible 
before. 

Already serological studies have thrown light on a number of interesting points. 
First as to the nature of the agent in filtrates of fowl tumours ; they behave 
in most respects like members of the virus group, but some people have been led 
to doubt whether they can be micro-organisms, because of the peculiar way 
in which the tumours arise. A filterable tumour will occur in a flock of birds 
spontaneously and sporadically, just as a mammalian tumour does, without 
any apparent relation to other cases of tumour in the flock of birds, and the 
experience is that if a number of tumours turn up over a period of time, each 
will be distinct histologically. That is not the sort of thing one expects if the 
agent is an infective micro-organism, and that is why a number of people have 
been led to suspect that the agent may not be a micro-organism of extrinsic 
origin, but something derived from the fowl cells. Serologists can point to two 
relevant facts in this connection. First of all, the body is not in the habit of 
producing an agent and at the same time producing an antibody to that agent, 
and this the tumour-bearing fowl must be doing if the agent has an intrinsic 
origin. In the second place, antibodies to these tumours, so far as they have bem 
studied, behave exactly like antibodies to other viruses. They act apparently 
in the absence of complement, they have the same heat stability, they develop 
gradually in the course of an infection, they have a definite range of specificity', 
and they unite loosely with the antigen at first, and later more firmly. There¬ 
fore serological evidence does support the view that the agents are viruses.. 

The second point raised by Dr. Murray is that many people fight Ay 
of a virus theory of cancer, because one would, have to postulate the existence 
of an inordinate number of viruses, producing alt sorfe of histological types of 
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tumour tlrougJiout tlie animal kingdom. One naturally turns again to tke 
fowl tumours^ and asks wketker tlie viruses producing difficult liistological 
types of fowl tumour are all different jfrom the point of view of the serologist. 
Unfortunately, the answer which the serologist gives to this question is 
not sufficiently definite; it is not Yes ’’ or “ No/^ If one takes the sera 
from tumour-hearing birds, one finds that from birds with chronic tumours 
the serum will neutralize filtrates of quite a number of different histological 
types of tumour, so that the answer there seems to be, “ Yes, they are all 
the same virus.” But on the other hand the sera one obtains by immunizing 
pheasants are more specific than the fowl sera and two viruses which appear 
to be the same when tested with fowl sera are now found to be distinct. 
The bacteriologist is not very much surprised at finding that sort of thing, for 
he is familiar with bacteria which contain group and specific antigens and 
evoke preponderantly group or specific antibodies according to the animal 
immunized. But in any case the unsatisfying conclusion is reached that these 
different tumour viruses are neither identical serologically nor yet wholly 
distinct. There is something in them which is individual, and something which 
is shared by a number. 

Gye and Purdy have obtained antibodies by immunizing goats with extracts 
d normal fowl tissues or normal fowl embryo. It is not surprising that they 
thus obtained anti-fowl antibodies, but it is surprising that these antibodies 
neutedized fowl tumour extracts. They only acted in the presence of com¬ 
plement, being heat-labile. At first sight their findings seem to be a strong 
argument in favour of the view that the filterable agents may be of fowl 
but further work shows that the position is rather di&rent. One 
fowl tumour (Pajinami*s) can be propagated in fowls and also in ducks, 
and if one an extract of a tumour grown in the fowl one finds that it is 
neutralized by anti-fowl sera, and not by anti-duck sera ; but on the other 
hand an extract of tumour grown in a duck, is neutralized by anti-duck sera, 
mi not by anti-fowl sera. The neutralizability of the virus by anti-fowl 
serum is thus not an unvarying property. Gye and Purdy produced evidence 
that the asso<5ati[on between the tissues and protein was closer than that of a 
mere mixture; they have also evidence that the association is with nuclear 
rather than with serum protein. Probably the evidence goes to show that 
the aswialion between the tissues and protein is closer than has yet been 
demonstrated for any other virus. Gye has considered the question of whether 
this association may not in some way determine the cell specificity of these 
dffieient tunKmrs, and the hypothesis he has put forward is a v^ attractive 
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one, but one wMci. is extremely difficult to test experimentally, and wMch 
remains at present improven. 

In conclusion, if a virus theory of cancer is worth considering at all seriously, 
one should also be prepared to accept the proposition that the viruses which 
cause tumours are probably not to be sharply differentiated from the viruses 
which cause infections. There are a number of conditions which the majority 
of cancer workers dismiss from consideration as being not true tumours which 
do seem to stand in an intermediate position between the tumours and infec¬ 
tions. There are the infections, lymphosarcoma of dogs, the myxoma of 
rabbits, and also Shope's very interesting filterable fibroma of the rabbit, the 
agent of which apparently behaves at one time like a tumour producer and at 
another causes an inflammatory reaction which bears no resemblance to a tumour 
at all. These intermediate diseases are worth very serious study by every¬ 
body. When I referred to antibodies earlier in my remarks I spoke only of 
neutralizing antibodies. The reactions of complement fixation, precipitation 
and of agglutination of virus-bodies have not yet proved applicable to the 
study of the fowl tumours. Familiarity with current work on viruses should 
make us hopeful that these and other reactions will be apphcable in the future, 
and if so serological study may help us to sort out these tumour-like 
conditions, and throw light on the really vital problem of the relation 
between the avian and the mammalian tumours. 


Dr. P, R, Peacock : I thinkithasbeenfairly dear from whatprevious speakers 
have said that it is now recognized that the filterable avian tumours and their 
relationship to the mammalian tumours form a problem which must be solved 
before generalizations as to the cause of tumours can be regarded as more than 
very interesting speculations. The most obvious way of trying to settle these 
problems seems to be to take fowls and induce tumours in them by means 
which are recognized as producing tumours in mammals, and as this is a veiy 
obvious line of experiment, it is surprising that only about half a dozen fowl 
tumours have been so described, as far as I am aware, and only one of them 
has been carried beyond the second generation of transplantatimu Thfc 
tumour, produced in Murphy’s laboratory at ihe Eockefdler Institute, was 
oarried throng eleven generations of transplantation, but was never sl^wia 
to be filterable. Personally, I feel that inability to do something 
proof that it cannot be done. Four years ago, I set about prodiudi^ 
with mcognized carcinogenic samples of tar hqected intramusc^d£|^y.^^ 
and found no r^l difficulty at $11 in produohig tumous^, 
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keep the birds alive for from six months to a year. It is desirable that tumours 
produced in tbia way should be produced under circumstances which preclude 
the possible introduction of filterable agents, and I was fortunate in doing it 
in a field laboratory where no experiments on fowls had ever been carried out, 
so that no suspicion of that kind could be introduced with regard to my 
experiments. 

In the very short time allowed me, the best thing I can do is to show by 
means of slides the general character of these experiments. The first slide 
illustrates experiments with tar injections. In the first series of 31 birds, 16 
have died with tumours, 4 of which had metastasized. Three of these tumours 
have been successfully transplanted. In the next series, I injected dibenx- 
antibracene suspended in lard; in 11 birds sarcomata resulted and 6 birds died 
with matastases, but only 2 of the tumours were propagated by transplanta¬ 
tion. In the next series, I injected the same sample of dibenzanthracene sus¬ 
pended in yolk fat. A single injection was given to each of 12 birds, each 
injection containing f mg, of the dibenzanthracene. One bird has developed a 
typical spindle-celled sarcoma. In the further series of 27 birds injected with 
tar, 6 have died with sarcomata, 3 of which had metastasized. The next table 
shows the sites of the metastases *, it will be seen that lung, liver, and heart are 
the commonest sites. The next slide illustrates a typical transplantation 
experiment. A fowl was injected with tar, it developed a sarcoma and died 
with metastases. Material from it was injected into half a dozen birds. 
Thi^ were grafted with intramuscular cell grafts, and two of the grafts grew. 
Two Kids were injected with tumour material which had been thoroughly 
by grinding up with sand, and the resulting pulp, diluted 1: 60 
m aa&e mspmmm was injected. A tumour grew in one bird. That bird 
was operated and other birds grafted from it. The grafts took fairly well 
in a certain number of birds and the tumour has now reach^ the sixth genera- 
ticM of transjdantation. These saline suspensions are not, of course, guaranteed 
odl-feee, but rimilar treatment of a mammalian tumour does not usually result 
in a po^ve finding. All attempts to transmit these tumours by means of 
JBirates have failed in my hands, hut the tumour has reached only the sixth 
gamtion of tran^iantation. 

My next sM^ ^ve an idea of the type of tumour one gets. They show 
^indlercdil sarcoma following injection of a small amount of tar, also a second¬ 
ary deport in the liver. Another slide iliusteates the primary tumour, in this 
ato a tar femour, and the first, second, and third generation of graft 
.temoum in small birds. Climscally and histolc^c^y, I bdheve, these were 
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indistinguisliable from some,of the filterable tumours. One of the birds in 
this series is interesting, because it was an old bird at the time it was inoculated. 
It was inoculated with saline suspension of a dibenzanthracene tumour. The 
grafts j&om this same tumour into young birds failed to take, but, injection of 
the ground-up tumour in an old bird took slowly and grew in five months to 
quite a large tumour in the wattle. That tumour was transplanted success¬ 
fully in 1 out of 13 young birds. The next example is a tar tumour—a fairly 
typical spindle-celled sarcoma. The next is a Eous-like tumour, produced 
by dibenzanthracene. 

I think that with regard to the mode of producing these tumours there can 
be no question that these growths in the fowl are exactly comparable with 
similar growths in mammals induced by similar means. They can be propagated, 
although they are difficult to propagate. If one can j udge by analogy, it is fair to 
say, as far as experiments have gone, that the growths in the fowl are comparable 
with those in the mammal on the one hand, and with filterable fowl tumours 
on the other. Of course, the analogy does not prove that these tumours will 
be filterable, and that is where I must leave the matter at present. 

Professor J. McIntosh : The work which I wish to lay before you to-day 
is the outcome of several years’ experimentation on the virus theory of cancer. 
You have just heard that at present the chief basis for experimental work with 
regard to the virus theory is the so-called Bous sarcoma of fowls. At this hour 
of the discussion, it is not possible to go into the various arguments which 
have been raised for and agamst the neoplastic nature of the Eons sarcoma. 
We have heard to-day many different hypotheses, but, if I may say so, more 
definite facts are required—and I fully believe in the old adage that the birth 
of a fact is the death of a theory.” As Dr. Peacock has just said, it is essential 
to study the nature of tar-induced tumours in the fowl, and to compare them 
wdth the Ecus sarcoma. 

The experiments which I wish to bring to your notice have a direct bearing 
on the nature of these tumours and on the virus theory of cancer. In the 
experiments, a series of Plymouth Book fowls, varying in age feom four to 
Riy months old, were taken and injected with tar diluted in lard, so as to mak^ 
a 2 or 4% dilution. Some four injections at 14 days’ interval were maite 
into the breast muscle on alternate sides, the average dose was 0*1 c.c. ipf 
diluted tar, only in one series was pure tar used. ‘ 

M the first experiment, mx normal birds and four Rous-momuup 
used and’ kept in separate pttos. Soine ’ of tke birds died dr 
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cxamixLcd at periods of from 21 to 261 days after the first injection, others 
still survive, that is, for nearly a year now. In the second experiment, five 
birds, and in the third, six birds were used. 

An examination of the protocols of these experiments, shows that tumours 
of one type or another were found in just over half (12 out of 20) of the birds 
treated with tar. In several instances macroscopic tumours were not found in 
the breast muscle, but it always showed evidence of cellular proliferation and 
inJSltration. Some form of tissue proliferation was present at an early date 
after the tar injection, whilst in several instances, the remains of the tar in the 
muscle could be seen. 

Microscopically, the tumours varied considerably in character, many being 
fibrosarcomatous in type, others leukosarcomatous with numerous indeter¬ 
minate grades. Others again were predominantly fibro-endotheliomatous or 
even fibro-angeio-endotheliomatous. More curious was the tendency to obtain 
tumours of a pleomorphic character, or the association of fibrosarcomatous 
types with a leukosarcoma or a plain leukaemia. Leukaemia is used here 
in the sense that the cells present are derived from the haemopoetic system, 
and it was often difficult to say whether the cells were of erythroblastic or 
myeloblastic origin.) 

In the Eous-immune birds no tumour of a Rous type was obtained but 
only those of a fibro-endotheliomatous or angeio-endotheliomatous type. 
Leukaemias were observed in both immune and non-immune birds. 

At least three of the different types of tumours obtained by tar injection 
have been carried on through one or more passages; a fibrosarcoma, a fiLbro- 
mdothdioma and a tumour of leukaemic elements. The fibrosarcomatous 
tumour, originally a leukaemia with only a fibrous reaction in the breast 
musde, h^ been passed through six passages, and now seems to breed true, 
having completdy lost the leuksemic element. For the first three passages 
■file tumour was definitely of a mixed character. This tumour is a cellular 
fibrasaiooma of the Rous -type and is readily filterable through a Berkefeld 
or Rasfceur-CJhamberland No. 2. It differs histologically from Rous sarcoma 
No. 1 in that it forms much firmer tumour with little or no myxomatous 



(The speaker here showed a number of slides dealing with the microscopic 
app^rances of the tumours.) 

Before dbcussing th^ results, I think it is necessary ■to say *fiiat, until we 
c^mmienced ■these ■tarring experiments, we had not met with more than one spon¬ 
taneous fowl ’tumours. Bbis obsetvation covers some seven years^ work in which 
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it is safe to say over 5,000 fowls have beenused. In the last few years, all the 
fowls have been obtained from the same breeder and are only kept in the labora¬ 
tory for a few days before the experiment. This, together with the fact that 
several tumours were obtained by tar injections, negatives any suggestion 
that the tumours obtained were spontaneous in origin. Further, pleomorphism 
in certain fowl infections has been recorded by several workers. Thus, an 
analysis of the work of Ellermann, Furfch, and others on leukaemias of birds 
shows that there is a good deal of pleomorphism in the type of disease produced 
by the inoculation of a leukaemic virus. 

Thus, with a single strain of leucosis which Furth propagated in a large 
series of birds, he records that at one time or another it gave rise to a myeloid 
leucosis, a combination of myeloid and erythroleucosis, myeloma, sarcoma, 
erythro-leucosis, and lymphoid leucosis. 

More recently, Oberling and Guerin found a similar pleomorphism during 
their propagation of a spontaneous strain of leuksemia. The virus, apparently 
affecting endothelial as well as fibrous structures, ultimately produced growth¬ 
like fibrous nodules ending finally in a sarcomatous tumour. This tumour, 
they say, is filterable and corresponds in type with the endothelioma of 
Murray and Begg. 

The results of these experiments are capable of interpretation in a number of 
ways. Of these, three only will be considered. 

It would seem that tar injections in some manner, by stimulating cell 
proliferation, allow the sarcoma and leuksemic vhruses to get a hold on young 
cells of mesoblastic origin thereby initiating a continuous proliferation resulting 
in a leuksemia or sarcoma. The early local proliferative fibroblastic reaction 
with tumour-like appearance round the injected tar is well seen in the early. 
lesions. It is, of course, necessary to presuppose that these viruses are widdy 
distributed m the fowl world as, for instance, is herpes febrilis in the hTiman 
subject. 

Or, it may be that the proliferative and tumour-like effects are due to one 
single pleomorphic virus with an affinity for any ti^ue of mesoblastic origin. 
Thus, at one time, the result of its action may be a leuksemia, at another a 
fibro-sarcoma, at another an endothelioma, and so on—^the action of a viriis 
with an affinity for any mesoblastic tissue^ The work of Andrewes and othe^ 
on the close affinities of the various viruses of the different fowl tumours Idiis: 
additional support to this conception. ^ 

The third is the acc^tance of the i^>ecifio factor of Gye; 
bdng derived from the tissues themselves and then Imk^ 
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virus of lihe fowl, determines the type of tissue proliferation, a leukaemia or 
a sarcomatous tumour. 

From the above findings three main conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) That tumours can readily be induced in the fowl by intramuscular injec¬ 
tions of tar, and that these tumours show a considerable pleomorphism in 
their histological appearance. 

(2) That four tar-induced tumours have been transmitted in series by 
injections of tumour emulsion, and one by means of cell-free filtrates. 

(3) That we have, as yet, much experimental ground to cover before we can 
formulate definite views as to the exact relationship between mammalian 
tumours and the virus growths of birds. 

Dr. W. E. Gye : You have called upon me, Sir, but, in fact, I came to listen, 
and not to speak. There are, however, two observations which I should like 
to noiake. The first is with regard to leukaemias of the fowl to which Professor 
McIntosh has referred. I have worked with these for some time, and I can 
find no cross immunity relation between the Rous tumour and the virus of 
leukaemia. That is rather surprising to me. 

One point on the subject of cancer that seems to be really rather important 
has not been touched upon yet by any speaker, and that is the work which has 
bem carried out largely by Murphy and his collaborators on the inhibitory 
factor in the fowl tumours. The great variations in the rate of growth of 
tumours of a similar kind of structure furnish one of the outstanding puzzles 
of Ihe cancer problem. If one considers the Rous sarcoma—^the sarcoma grows 
at a great rate normally, but from time to time it enters into a benign stage, 
dining which growth is very slow. How are we to essplain this great variation 
in the rate of growth, together with the corresponding change in the clinical 
and pathological appearances ? Dr. Purdy and I have anade the observation 
lhat the slow growir^ tumours contain something which exercises an inhibitory 
influence on filtrates of rapidly growing tumours. We could not devise a 
technique which woifld show this with satisfactory constancy, but Murphy 
apparently, from his papem, has obtained more constant results, and there 
appears to he no doubt that within the tumour cells an inhibitory substance 
is produced when the tumour grows slowly. The tumour cell r^ponds to the 
presence of the virus apparently by produc^g something which will check aUd. 
restrain the activity of the vhms itself* That is of considerable importance in 
explaining smal and gimt variatior^ in rate of growth of a tumour. 
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One otlier point. If we are to make progress in tke study of cancer we shall 
have to look inside the cell rather than confine our attention to the morphology 
of cells. 

Professor A. B. Boycott : There are one or two comments I should like to 
make. If I may go back to Dr. Murray’s opening summary, I do not 
quite see that the three hypotheses he puts forward for the cause of cancer are 
alternative in the sense he uses them. They seem to me to be rather com¬ 
plementary to one another. I cannot quite see, for example, how Boveri’s 
hypothesis of gene mutation can be the cause of cancer. I can see how it 
may be an expression of why a cancer cell is different from a normal cell. 
The more one thinks about that idea, the more attractive it is. Both 
Dr. Murray and Dr. Cramer laid stress on one aspect of the growth of 
tumours which is often forgotten. We have frequently said that tumours 
grow in an anarchical and lawless way, but we have overlooked the 
fact that they are only anarchical and lawless iu the sense in which a criminaTs 
conduct nodght be so described. The criminal has his own code, and sticks to 
it; it is different from that of normal people, but it is not strictly lawless. 
All our knowledge of transplantable tumours goes to show that a tumour 
maintains the same characteristics, so far as we know, for ever and ever. 
Those characteristics are handed on through successive generations of cells, 
and they are entirely different from the qualities of the normal tissue among 
wHch the tumour is growing. Surely, therefore, the cells d which the tumour 
is composed must differ genetically from the cells of the normal tissues. It 
is, at all events, a very convenient hypothesis, and I do not quite understand 
why Dr. Cramer asked, What is the good of it ? ” It is the easiest way of 
understanding the point on which Dr. Cramer himself laid so much slaress, 
that each tumour goes on being the same. 

Taking that as the expression of why a cancer cell differs from a normal ceU, 
the other two hypotheses again might be taken as not exclusive of one another 
in tihieir explanations of the production of new growths. We have had some 
exteaordinarily interesting information from the Cancer Hospital about these 
carcinogenic substances. It is known now that a great variety of phymcid 
and ch^3aical agents have more or less earcinogenio power. This pow^ i# 
paafticularly mark^ in a group of substance represented originally by 
taar^ and including diale oil, and the various things which are similar to 
actually occurring in tar. It seems to im iiat the problem thto 
this: Do these things act directly on normal cells and produce tMs rnipltej&mi 
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or do they all cause the production of some carcinogenic substance in the 
tissues ? All these things cause inflammation, and inflammation can be brought 
about in many different ways. It is always manifested, however, in the same 
kind of way. From this we can deduce that it is not heat or cold or 
bacterial toxins or alkalis that cause the inflammation, but it is the products 
of the injury which they inflict on the cells which cause the change in the 
permeability of the capillary walls, the emigration of the leucocytes, and the 
other characteristics of the inflammatory process. Are these agents them¬ 
selves carcinogenic because they produce carcinogenic substances, or do they 
act directly upon the cell 1 I gather from what Dr. Cook said that he is 
inclined to believe that they all produce a carcinogenic substance. I should 
have thought that the probabilities were against that, because of the great 
diversity of effects obtained: a great many tumours are very different from 
one another. But that is a question as to whether things are the same or 
different, and is a matter of opinion. 

A third view as to the nature of these irritating substances regards them, I 
suppose, as affording a suitable nidus on which the supposed extraneous vims 
gets a lodging. The second and third hypotheses which Dr. Murray has 
brought forward are clearly two stages of the same hypothesis. I must 
confess again that I think the idea of an extraneous virus really has com¬ 
paratively little to be said for it. There is not the slightest epidemiological 
evidence that any such virus exists. It seems to me very unlikely that a 
capable of independent life would stand the amount of knocking about 
tiiat these agents wiU stand—^precipitation, adsorption, re-suspension, and so 
fcntiL It k a remarkable live thing if it gets through to the end of that in a 
live stateL 

DSreeting my remarks particularly to what Dr. Andrewes had said, I think 
the antig^c argument can be very much overworked. If you make a com- 
pMud of proteins with all sorts of chemicals thAy become antigenically different 
jfrcm what they were tefore. Surely a thing like a malignant tumour is very 
l&ely to be antig^c. The proteins of the lens of the eye, for example, are 
ml%enic to the v^ sanae animal, from which it might be deduced that the 
protrirys of the lens of the eye always contained a virus. That might be an 
illusfcration of Dr. Oramer’s interesting speculation in which he talked about 

new-paihogenic viiraes in normal cells.” I rather thought at the time that 
if one postiilato a normal virus occurring in normal cells, one had better 
call it something other than a virus. 
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The Antiseptic and Trypanocidal Properties of some Anil and Styryl 
Derivatives of 4 Amino Quinaldine.* 

By J. K Ashley, 0. H. Beowhing, I'.R.S., J. B. Cohen, F.E.S., and 

R. Gulbransen. 

(Item the Medical School, Leeds, and the Pathological Department of the Uniyersity and 

Western Infiriaary, GlasgOTT.) 

(Eeoeived Marcli 24, 1935.) 

Biological Section. 

In previous communicationsf antiseptic and trypanocidal properties of a 
number of amino derivatives of 2-anil and styryl quinoline bave been dealt 
witb. Tbe majority of these contain amino groups, either primary, tertiary 
or acylated, in the para position of the benzene nucleus and the 6-position of 
the quinoline nucleus (or the 7-place in a few instances). In the present series 
the side chain in the quinoline nucleus is situated in the 4-position and con¬ 
sists of a primary, tertiary or acetylated amino group. Thus, several of these 
compounds are analogues of those already examined. 

The methods of estimating antiseptic and trypanocidal action are the same 
as those previously employedf and the results are given in Table L It has 
been shown that the most satisfactory indication of antiseptic potency is 
afforded by the “ inhibitory concentration of a substance, i.e., the lowest 
concentration which prevents definite multiplication of the organisms, although 
4ll of the latter may not be killed; therefore only this value is given in the 
table. 

General ConeiAeraiions. 

Antiseptic With the 6-amino quinoline compounds it was found 

that those with a tertiary amino group in the para position of the benzene 
nucleus were more active than the corresponding primary amino compounds. 
Accordingly, all the substances in the present series are para dimethyl- or 
diethyl-amino derivatives. The group present in the 4-position in the quinoline 
nucleus is either a primary or tertiary amino, acetylamino, or p-diethylamino 
methochloride (or methiodide). ITos. 434, 428, 436, 431 and 440 corre^pcmd 
re^ectively with the 6-derivatives, Nos. 56, 62, 21, 24 and 37. Ti^ most 

* Work done with the support of the Medical Kesearch Ootmcil. « 

t Browning, Cohen, EDingworth and Qulbransen, ^ Piroc. Roy. Sod./ B, vol. 4#% 

<1926); voL 105, p. 99 (1929). , r! ' ! ’ 
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marked general feature of the 4-series is the weak action on B, coU, This is 
strikingly exemplified with No. 428 (2 (p-dimethylamino anil) 4 acetylamino 
quinoline methosulphate), when compared with the corresponding 6-analogue 
(No. 62), which has a very powerful antiseptic action on B, coli. In every 
instance the 6-analogue is the more potent. On the other hand, the tertiary 
amino quinoline derivatives of the styryl series have a strong antiseptic action 
on staphylococci (Nos. 440 433, 441,442). But the p-diethylamino ethylamino 
derivative (439) is relatively weak. 

Trypanocidal Effects. —^No. 431 (2 (p-dimethylamino styryl) 4 acetylamino 
quinoline methochloride) has no action, whereas the 6-analogue (No. 24), 
although only slightly less toxic for the mammalian host, is a very effective 
trypanocidal agent and causes cure in a considerable range of dosage. This 
difference is a striking example of the relation between chemical structure and 
biological action in closely related compounds. The other styryl compounds are 
aU practically inactive, but so also are the 6-analogues (Nos. 21, 37) in the doses 
tolerated. On the other hand, 2 (p-dimethylamino anil) 4 amino quinoline 
methochloride (No. 434) has led to cure, whereas the 6-analogue (No. 56), which 
is three times more toxic, has only a slight trypanocidal action. It is note¬ 
worthy, however, that the action of No. 434 is very erratic and the largest 
doses tolerated, which produce cure of the trj^panosome infection in some 
animals, may be practically without effect in others similarly infected. The 
only other anil derivative which has ever proved curative is 2 (y-dimethylamino 
anil) 6 chloracetylamino quinoline methochloride (No. 71), although a number 
of them have a certain degree of action (Browning and others, 1926). In 
the case of the less toxic compounds, examination of the subcutaneous tissue 
at the site of injection did not support the view that the lack of trypanocidal 
action is due to non-absorption. 

Chemical Section^ 

4 hydrowyquinaUim was prepared as described by Limpach (1932) with the 
exception that the ethyl ^-phenylamino crotonate was heated with moltoa 
paraffin wax, and the latter exteacted with boiling benzene or Kgroin. 

4 (MoroqumaMim was obtained by heating the hydroxy compound with 
four times the weight of phosphorus oxychloride at 140^-160*^ (ComBd anid 
Ifimapach, 1887), 

4 (mdnoqmmMine .—4 chloroquinaldine (5 gm.) and mturaf^ 
ammonia (26 c.c.) were heated in a sealed tube at 190^-2TO® for & loicca 'ilie 
ecmtents were diluted wilh water and evapomted to dryne^ ifiie 
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dissolyed in HCl (6 c.c.) and water (30 c.c.) and the base precipitated with 
ammorda. The latter was filtered, washed and triturated with 100 c.c. of 
10% caustic soda, and then filtered, washed and dried. It was crystallized 
from water. It forms clusters of colourless needles, melting point 167^-168°. 
The yield was about 70% of the theory. 

4 arrimoquimldme Tnethiodide. —Dimethyl sulphate (1*2 gm.) was added to a 
solution of 1*4 gm. of the amine in 5 c.c. of nitrobenzene, previously heated 
on the water bath and the whole was then heated for 1 hour. The metho- 
sulphate crystallized, and after filtering and washing with ether, was dissolved 
in water, and the methiodide precipitated by potassium iodide. This crystal¬ 
lized from water in clusters of colourless needles, which darkened on heating 
and decomposed at about 270^. The yield was 1*5 gm. 

Found I = 42*0%. CuHighTgl ==42*3%. 

4 o^yhminoquinMme -—A mixture of the amine (5 gm.), acetic anhydride 
(10 C.C.) and fused sodium acetate (1 gm.) was heated on the steam bath for 
I hour. It was poured into water (50 c.c.). Ammonia precipitated the oily 
acetyl compound which quickly solidified. It was filtered, washed with water 
and crystallized from water. It forms bunches of colourless needles, melting 
point 176-168° The yield was 75% of the theory. 

Found N = 14*1%. C 12 H 12 ON 2 requires N = 14*0%. 

4 methiodide, —This was prepared as described for the 

4 amino compound, using 2 gm. of the acetyl compound and 1 *3 gm. of dimethyl 
sulphate with 10-15 c.c. of nitrobenzene. A deep purple colour quickly 
devdopedjbut this soon disappeared,'and on further heating, the methosulphate 
se^aated. After f hour, the mixture was cooled, filtered, washed with nitro¬ 
benzene and then with benzene or ether. It is a pale pink substance, very 
aofable in water. The yield was good* 

The methiodide was prepared by precipitation with potassium iodide. It 
OEysfeallized from dilute alcohol in long, colourless needles, which darkened on 
luK^ting and di^mpoe^ at 274-276°. 

Found I 37-5%. requires I = 37 -2%. 

4 dim^kykmmmgim^ methiodide, —^A mixture of 4 chloro quinaldine (5 
gm.), 33% dimethylamine solution (10 cx.) and alcohol (6 c.c, of 64 O.P.) was 
heated in a sealed tube at 200° overnight. The contexts were diluted with 
water, and the volatile substances evaporated on the water bath. The 
rtedne was cooled and a solution of caustic soda (10 gm.) in water (60 c.c.) 
added. The oil was extracted with ether, dried over sodium sulphate, and 
the ether removed. The yellow o2 was dried at 110° for | hour, and was used 
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directly for the preparation of the methiodide. Yield 4 gm. 5 gm. of the oil 
in 10 c.c. of nitrobenzene was heated on the water bath and then 3*5gm. of 
dimethyl sulphate added and heated for 1 hour. It was cooled, diluted with 
water, and treated in the usual way. The methiodide crystallized from 
alcohol (64 O.P.) in clusters of pale yellow needles, which darkened on heating 
and decomposed at 290°-295°. The yield was 6 gm. 

Pound I = 38 • 9%. C 23 H 17 N 2 I requires I = 38• 7%. 

4 dieihylayninoquinaldine methiodide ,—A mixture of 4 chloroquinaldine 
(5 gm.), absolute alcohol (6 c.c.) and diethylamine (8 c.c.) was heated at 200® 
overnight in a sealed tube. The alcohol was evaporated and the residue dis¬ 
solved in hot dilute HCl, It was made alkaline with ammonia, extracted with 
ether and dried over sodium sulphate. The ether and diethylamine were 
distilled off. The diethylamino quinaldine remained as a thick yellow oil, 
which was dried at 110® for hour. Yield 5 gm. The methiodide was prepared 
exactly as described for the dimethyl compound, using 1 *9 gm. of the oil and 
1*1 gm. of dimethyl sulphate. The yield was 1«6 gm. The methiodide 
crystallized from water in pale yellow rods, which melted at 157®-159®. It is 
easily soluble in hot water, and alcohol. 

Pound I = 36 • 8 %. CigHgiNgl requires I = 36 • 7%. 

4 ^-dieihyhminoeihylamino quincddine. —A. mixture of 4-chloroquiQaldine 
(5 gm.), absolute alcohol (16 c.c.) and NHg. CHa . (4 gm.) was 

heated in a sealed tube at 190®-200® for 7-8 hours. The contents were 
evaporated and the thick gummy residue taken up in HCl (6 c.c.) and water 
(20 c.c.). It was filtered and ammonia added. The thick creamy oil was 
extracted with ether, the solution dried over sodium sulphate and the ether 
distilled. The residual brown oil was dried at 110 ® for J hour. Yield 6 gm. 

The dimethiodide was prepared exactly as described for 4 acetyl amino 
quinaldine methiodide, using 6*9 gm. of the oil and 3*4 gm. of dimethyl 
sulphate. It crystallized from dilute alcohol in clusters of needles, which 
darkened at about 260® and decomposed at 279®. 

Pound I = 46*6%. C^HseN^I requires I == 31^8%. 

CigHsjjN^Ig requires I = 46*96%. 

Hence tiie substance is NH. GHg. OHa N (€ 5^)2 
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Tte anils in this series were prepared by tbe usual metbod, only a longer 
time of beating was necessary, generally about 6 hours. Tbe yields were 
ratber poor. 

Tbe styryls were all prepared by melting together equal weights of tbe 
metbiodide and tbe aldehyde, at 140° in tbe presence of some piperidine. 
Tbe yields were 50-60%. 

Tbe metbocblorides of tbe styryls were quite soluble in water giving reddish- 
brown solutions, while tbe anils gave deep red or reddish-purple colours. 

2 (p-dimeiAyZamiw anil) 4 amino quinoline methiodide (No. 434)—crystal¬ 
lized irom alcohol in irregular brown prisms with a green reflex, and was only 
slightly soluble in alcohol. 

FoundI==29«5%. C 13 H 21 N 4 I requires I = 29^4%. 

2 (i^imeihyhmmo anil) 4 acetyl amino quinoline methiodide (No. 428).— 
His was prepared from tbe corresponding metbosulpbate. It crystallized 
from absolute alcohol in clusters of purple needles with a green reflex. 

found I = 26 • 3%. C 21 H 23 ON 4 I requires I = 26 • 8 %. 

2 {^dimetJiylamino anil) 4 diethyl ammo quinoline methiodide (No. 432)— 
crystallized from absolute alcohol in. long chocolate coloured needles. 

found I = 25 • 5%. C 23 H 22 N 4 I requires I = 26 • 0 %. 

2 {p-dime&ylammo anil) i-^-diethyl amino methiodide ethylamino quinoUne 
me&iodide (No. 438)—crystallized from alcohol in brownish-purple needles. 

found I = 37- 6 %. C 2 eH 3 ,N 5 l 2 requires I = 37*7%. 

2 styr^ 4 amino qmnolim methiodide (No. 435)—crystal¬ 

lize m brick red prisms from a large volume of 64 O.P, alcohol. 

Pound I = 29*4%. 02 (^ 22 ^ 3 ! require I = 29-6%. 

1 t^}ghdmMihyl(m^ styryl) 4 aeetyhmmo quimdim metModdde (No. 431)— 
^&y®lal&®ed in browimh-purple needles from 64 O.P. alcohol, 

. 3 Ps) 50 iid I 26-5%. C 22 H 24 ON 3 I requires I = 26 • 85%. 

'2 ^tyr^) 4 dm^hylamimo qumcMne metModMe (No. 440)— 

OEysfcailized from 64 O.P. in clusters of red needles. 

I — 27-8%. C 22 H 2 e^^ 3 l reqxiires I = 27-7%. 

2 ^Mne^lmdm 4 didhylmmno quinoUne methiodide (No. 433 )— 

crystallized from 64 O.P. in long red needles. 

found I = ^*7%. O^iHsoNgl require I == 26-1%, 

2 (p-dwie^ZcTOwo etftyl) 4 ^-diethylammo methiodide ethylammo quinoUne 
methiodide (No. 439)—crystallized from a large volume of boiling 64 O.P. in 
masse of fine red needle. 

Found I = 37*25%. 027H2^4l2 require I = 37-8%. 
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2 {i^-dietJiylamino styryl) 4 dimethylcmino quinoline m^hiodide (No. 441)— 
crystallized in clusters of red needles from 64 O.P. 

Found I = 26*1%. C 24 H 30 N 3 I requires I = 26-1%. 

2 {^-diethylamino styryl) 4 diethylamino quinoline methiodide (No. 442).—^Thc 
red melt obtained by fusing the two components in the presence of piperidine 
was very soluble in absolute alcohol, and on adding excess of ether, the styryl 
was precipitated as a green sticky mass. This was washed several times with 
ether and then dissolved in a small amount of absolute alcohol, and allowed 
to evaporate in the air. When completely dry, the solid was crystallized from 
a very small volume of boiling 64 O.P. It crystallized in clusters of red needles 
with a bronze green reflex. 

Found I = 24*9%. C 26 H 34 N 3 I requires I = 24-7%. 

The various methiodides or methosulphates were converted into metho- 
chlorides by treatment with silver chloride in suspension in alcohol as described 
in former commimications. 
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(From the Medical Hohool, Leeds, and the Pathological Department of the University 
and Western Infirmary, Glasgow. 

(Eeceived April 29, 1933.) 

Biological Section- 

The antiseptic and trypanocidal properties of certain amino derivatives of 
2“Styryl quinoline have already been dealt with.f Hitherto the substituent 
groups in the quinoline nucleus have been chiefly in the 6~position (occasionally 
the 4- or 7-position) and have consisted of primary or tertiary amino, acyl- 
amino or carboxylamino groups. In the present series the 6-position is 
occupied by a primary, tertiary or acetylated para amino benzoylamino group. 
The methods of estimating antiseptic and trypanocidal action correspond 
with those previously used.t The results are given in Table I. Tor reasons 
already stated (Ashley and others, p. 293), the antiseptic potency is represented 
by the inhibitory concentration of the substances. 


The anils in which the 6-amino group of the quinoline nucleus is arylated 
(Nos. 73, 422, 421) are all very powerfully antiseptic toward both staphy¬ 
lococcus and B. coK. In this respect they resemble the 2 j?-dimethylamino 
amis in which the 6-position in the quinoline nucleus is occupied by an acyl- 
amino group (Nos. 59-69). Several of the styryl compounds also are fairly 
active antiseptics both for staphylococcus and B, coU, especially Nos. 426, 
430. On comparing their efEects with those of the non-benzoylated analogues 


* Work done with the support of the Medical Research Council. 

t Browning, Cohen, Ellingworth and Gulhransen, * Proc. Roy. Soo.,’ B, vol. 100, 
p. 293 (1926); ibid,, vol. 105, p. 99 (1929); Browning, Cohen, Ashley and Gulbransen, 
ibid,, vol. 110, p. 249 (1932); Browning, Cohen, Cooper and Gulbransen, ibid,, voL 110, 
p. 372 (1932); Ashley, Browning, Cohen and Gulbransen, p. 293. 
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bearing the same terminal groups in the side-chains, it appears that there is 
no close parallel between structure and action in the two series—cf. Nos. 245,87, 
427, 21; 426, 24; 437, 90. Several of the benzoylamino compounds even in 
very high dilutions are precipitated in protein solutions (peptone water, serum); 
this is especially so with No. 430 and, to a less extent, with Nos. 421, 437, 
422 and 246. 


Tooddty and Trypanocidal Action. 

The substances most readily precipitated by peptone water or serum in 
vitro, also form after injection into the subcutaneous tissue coloured deposits 
which persist for long periods. There is a tendency for necrosis of the skin to 
result; but necrosis seldom occurred with No. 430. The low toxicity of these 
compounds is probably due to the minute amounts which circulate in the body 
at a given time. In the case of No, 430, some months after the injection the 
material forms a mass of the colour of the original substance, with a consistency 
resembling that of oil paint, most of which can be easily scraped out of the 
connective tissue. It is readily suspended in water and appears as minute, 
elongated, coloured granules measuring under 1 up to several p. No. 245 causes 
a greater tissue reaction and the stained mass becomes enmeshed in connective 
tissue from which it cannot be so readily removed. With both substances the 
local staining has been apparent over a year after the injection and in the case 
of No. 430 the development of sarcoma has been observed locally; but with 
No. 245 this has not occurred in 15 animals observed for 11 to 14 months after 
the injection. The anil derivatives (Nos. 421,422 and also No. 73*) have some 
trypanoddal action, but do not effect cure. Of the s^yl compounds those 
with a dimethylamino group in the benzene nucleus (Nos. 426, 427) are without 
trypanocidal action; the others are actively trypanocidal. No. 245 is fairly 
uniform in its effect, and the ratio oi the dose which is tolerated to that which 
may produce cure is greater than 240 :1. No. 437 does not act in so wide a 
range of dosage. The effect of No. 430 is highly irregular; while a dose of 
0*00026 gram may cure the infection in a mouse of 20 gram weight, on the 
other hand, 0*0066 gram may be entirely without effect. These substances, 
apparmtly on account of their p^rtisting as a depot in the subcutaneous 
tissues, exert a prolonged prophylatic In order to give m indication 

of the ^nsitiveness to therapeutic agents of the strain of T. brmd used, it 
should be added that with simiter animals treated at a corresponding stage of 

^ The maxiTFPim toIer«^l©d dose of No. 73 is 1/: 250. ^ 
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the infection with tryparsamide (sodium salt of N-phenylglycineamide-p- 
arsonic acid) the following results were obtained:— 


per 20-gram mouse. 

No. of animals treated. 

Result. 

0-01 gram 

1 

1 cured 



f 1 cured 

0*0066 „ 

2 

\l slight action 
f 2 marked action 

0*005 „ 

4 

12 slight action 

0*004 „ 

4 

4 slight action 

0*0033 „ 

4 

f3 slight action 
no action 

0*0026 „ 

9 

/3 slight action 
\6 no action 


Four rabbits which had been inoculated 2 to 3 weeks previously and showed 
evidence of infection, as well as having parasites in their blood, received each 
a single subcutaneous dose of 0’02-0-025 gram per kilogram of body weight 
of No. 245 as a 0'7-0-8% solution in water; no necrosis of skin resulted. 
All were cured. 

Chemical Section. 


6 p-nitro bmzoylamino qumaliim was prepared by dissolving 10 grams of 
p-aminoquinaldine in glacial acetic acid on the water bath and adding a solution 
<rf 12 gm. of p-nitro benzoyl chloride in glacial acetic acid. The mixture was 
heated for half an hour and after standing some time to cool the precipitated 
hydrochloride was filtered, suspended in water and made alkaline with ammonia, 
filtered, washed with water and dried. 20 gm. of crude p-nitro benzoyl amino 
quinaHine were thus obtained as a white powder, which is pure enough for 
conversion to the anoino derivative, melting point 266°-267° C. It crystallizes 
from nitrobenzene in pale yellow crystals. Found N 13-7%. O^HuOjNg 
requires N 13*7%. 

6 p-ammo bemoyi amino ymnaldine was obtained by reducing the 20 gm. 
of p-nitro compound in su^ension in 90% acetic acid with 15 gm. of iron filings 
on the water bath for half an hour. The amino compound dissolved as it was 
formed and the precipitated iron products were removed by filtration, washed 
with dilute acetic arid and the dilu^ filtrates made alkaline with ammonia. 
The preripitated mixture of quinaidine compound and ferrous hydroxide was 
filtered, washed and extracted with boiling alcohol, filtered through a hot 
fluted filter, rdxeated to boiling and diluted with water until dandy. Oa 
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cooling colomrlesa needles or plates crTstallized. Melting point 197°-199° C. 
Found N 15-2%. GijHigONg requires N 15-2%. Yield 11 gm. 

6 p-ammo bemoyl ammo qumMim methoMoride (Method I).—6 gm. of the 
base were dissolved in nitrobenzene on the water bath and 2-4 c.c. of dimethyl 
sulphate (redistilled below 100° G. in vaouo) added. After 10 minutes heating 
the solution was cooled and filtered, washed with nitrobezizene and benzene 
and dried on the water bath. The 6 gm. of methosulphate thus obtained were 
dissolved in the m i n i mum quantity of hot water, filtered and precipitated with 
an equal volume of saturated salt solution. After cooling, filtering and 
washing with water, the product was dried, It can be crystallized from a 
large volume of water and forma smaE yellow needles, but is pure enough to 
use for condensation without crystallization. 

6-p-aOT*»io benzoyl amino qumMim methochloride (Method II).—^11 gm. of 
amino quinaldine methochloride (prepared by the hydrolysis of the acetyl 
derivative) were dissolved in glacial acetic acid on the water bath and 8 c.c, 
of pyridine added. 10 gm. of p-nitrobenzoyl chloride in glacial acetic were 
then added and the misture raised to the boiling point and refluzed for 3 
hours. After allowing it to stand overnight, the crystallized product was 
filtered, suspended in 100 c.c. of hot water and basified with ammonia. The 
resulting p-nitio benzoyl amino quinaldine methoacetate was crystallized feom 
60% alcohol, forming long plates. Yield 12 gm. 

This product was dissolved in 40 c.o. of 90% acetic acid and 9 gm. iron filings 
slowly added, the mixture being heated on the water bath between each 
addition and finally heated for half an hour and filtered hot. The residue was 
washed with a further 20 o.o. of 90% acetic acid and the solution aEowed.to 
crystallize. The crystallized portion was dissolved in hot water, made alialine 
with ammonia and precipitated by salt as a bright yeEow precipitate (yield 
2-9 gm.). The iron oxide residues were further washed with water, the wash 
liquors and the acetic acid mother Equors, made alkaline with ammonia, 
boiled with charcoal, filtered hot and precipitated with salt (yield 7-1 gm. 
OTude). The whole material was recrystaEmed ficom water in long yefiow 
needles-^tal yield 7-0 gm. Found d 10-4%, OjaHigONgOl requires 10-8%. 
6 -p-dimeAyl cmma bemoyl amino qumMme methooMoride (Metiiod H).-^ 
6-(p-ammo benzoyl amino) quinaMine methochloride (3'3 gm.) were suspended 
in a solution of 1‘1 gm. of anhydrous sodium carbonate in 60 c.o. ^ W#i9fc 
aSHi 2*0 0.0. of fSEeshly distiEed toaethyi solute added, heat^ 
oaa the water bath and fhen boalsd fin? 10 minutes. Satmiatnd 1^ 
was «dded and when cold ^reeniA yeEow ptetipteatn , 3^ 
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product was suspended in absolute alcoiol and water added drop by drop 
wMle boiling, till dissolved. The solution crystallized on cooling in bunches 
of pale greenish yellow needles (1*4 gm.). Bound, Cl 10*3%, C 20 H 22 ON 3 CI 
requires 10 * 0 %. 

6 "p-dcetyl amino benzoyl amino quinaldine was obtained by suspending the 
finely powdered amino compound in 5-6 times its weight of acetic anhydride 
and a little fused sodium acetate. After heating for 1 hour on the water bath, 
the product was filtered, washed with water and dilute ammonia and dried. 
The white powder was used directly for the preparation of the methochloride. 
It crystallized from alcohol in stout needles. Melting point above 300° C. 
Found IT 13-3%, 0191117021^3 requires IT 13-2%. 

6 ^-acetyl amino benzoyl amino quinaldine methochloride, —4 gm. of the base 
were dissolved in the minimum quantity of nitrobenzene at 160° C. (about 
250 c.c.) and 1-6 c.c, of freshly distilled dimethyl sulphate added. The 
temperture was maintained at 150° C. for a quarter of an hour and the mixture 
then allowed to cool slowly. The product was then treated as for the jj-amino 
methochloride preparation. 

6 'p-dimethyl amino benzoyl amino quinaldine methiodide (Method I).—8^4 gm. 
of the amino benzoylamino quinaldine were suspended in a solution of 3 • 6 gm. 
anhydrous sodium carbonate in 50 c.c. of water. 10 c.c. of dimethyl sulphate 
were added and the mixture warmed gently. A vigorous reaction started and a 
clear solution resulted. The solution was boded for 10 minutes and then 
evaporated to a small bulk. A solution of 16 gm. of potassium iodide was 
next added and the yellow precipitate of methiodide filtered. It was crystal¬ 
lized feom about 1 litre of water. It forms yellow microscopic crystals. Found 
127*9%, O^oHagOITgl requires I 28*4%. 


OordemoMom wUh ^-dmethyl amino^ '^-amim> and ^-acetyl amino 
benzaldehydes. 

The foEowing conditions had to be adhered to in all these condensations 
since the adoption of the usual methods (ethyl alcohol and water to dissolve 
the quinaldinium salt) gave dark coloured, black or even tarry products. 

3 gm. of the dry powdered methochloride were suspended in about 100 c.c. 
of methyl alcohol, a sli^t excess of aldehyde and 1 c.c. of piperidine added* 
The mixture was ihen geutiy r^uxed, for 6 hours and filtered hot. The 
r^ulfeing chloride or iodide was too insoluble in some cases and was converted 
to the meihoaoetate by refluxing in methyl alcohol with a sli^t excess of 
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silver acetate for 1 koar. The methoacetate was then dissolved out with hot 
methyl alcohol and distilled off at a low temperature till crystallization took 
place. 

The following products were prepared :— 

2 {p-acetylamino styryl) 6 (p-amiw benzoyl amino) quinoline methoacetate (245) 
—orange red crystals, giving an orange solution in water. Found N 11 * 2 %, 
C 29 H 2 g 04 ll 4 requires 11*3%. 

2 {ij^-dimethyl amino styryl) 6 {p~amino benzoyl amino quinoline ‘tnethocWmde 
(427)—dark green needles, giving a violet solution in water. Found Cl 7*4%, 
C 07 H 27 ON 4 OI requires Cl 7-7%. 

2 (^dimethyl amino styryl) 6 {’p-acetyl aminobenzoyl amino) quinoline metho- 
chloride (426)—dark brick-red crystals with slight green reflex, giving violet 
red solution in water. Found Cl 6 * 6 %, C 29 H 29 O 2 N 4 CI requires 7 * 1 %. 

2 {'p-amino styryl) 6 {p-aoetyl amino benzoyl amino) quinoline methoacetate 
(430)—^brick-red crystals with slight green reflex, giving red solution in water. 
Found N 10*9%, C 29 H 28 O 4 N 4 requires 11*3%. 

2 {p-acetyl amino styryl) 6 {p-dimethyl amino benzoyl amino) quinoline metho- 
chloride —orange-yellow crystals, giving a yellow solution in water. The metho- 
chloride prepared from the dimethylamino benzoyl amino quinaldine metho- 
chloride made by method II was purer than that from a product prepared by 
method 1. Fotmd Cl 7*1%, C 29 H 29 O 2 N 4 CI requires 7*1%. 

The corresponding mdhoacetate (437) was obtained by refluxing the metho- 
chloride in alcoholic solution with silver acetate, filtering and evaporating till 
crystallization took place. Orange crystals, giving a yellow-orange solution 
in water. 


Condensation vdth p-nUroso-dimet^jlcm^i^ 

Anil condensations took place satisfactorily with the usual conditions 
(ethyl alcohol and water to dissolve the quinaldinium salt). 

2 {p-dimetdiylammo anil) 6 {p-acetylamino benzoylamino) quinoline metho^ 
chloride (421)—long needles with copper reflex, chaining to a green reflex on 
drying on water bath^ and dissolving in water to a deep blue solution. Found 
Cl 7*2%, C 28 H 28 O 2 N 5 CI requires 7*1%. 

2{p-dimetkylammo cmU) ^ip-ammo bmzoyhmm) qmmUne rndhocMorUe 
(432)—crystals with a green-gold reflex, giving a blue solution in wa^i^ 
Tfhe yield was poor. , ^ 
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A SpeGtTogTOfjphio Investigation of the Metallic Content of the 
Liver in Childhood,, 

By H. RAiiiAGE, Ridgemont, Carrow EDll, Norwich, J. H. Sheldon, The 
Royal Hospital, Wolverhampton, Wilfrid Sheldon, King’s College 
Hospital, London. 

(Communicated by J. Barcroft, F.B.S.—Received March 30, 1933.) 

This paper describes the results of an investigation into the metallic content 
of the human liver during intra-uterme life and childhood, carried out by the 
specfecographic method of analysis described by Ramage (1929). A total of 
111 children’s livers, varying in age from birth to 12 years, and 14 foetal livers, 
were examined. Of these, 100 specimens were obtained from the post-mortem 
room of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London, and 
we are greatly indebted to the medical stafi of the Hospital for allowing us to 
make use of this material. We are also indebted to the Maternity Department 
of the Royal Hospital, Wolverhampton, and to the Birmingham and Midland 
Hospital for Women, for foetal specimenfiL 
Every liver was weighed at the post-mortem after removal of the gall-bladder, 
and a small piece was taken for analysis and weighed. It was then dried to 
constant weight in a steam oven, and the spectrum obtained by burning in 
asMess filter paper a weighed amount (usually 0*026 gm. or 0*05 gm.) in an 
c^-ooal gas flame with a silica burner, before the slit of a quarfcss spectrograpk 
A quantitative estimation was made by comparing the intensities of the lines so 
obtained with those derived from burning in a similar manner varying amounts 
of a standard solution. The standard solution had the same composition 
as that ^ployed in a previous analysis of human tissues (Sheldon and Ramage, 
1931). The comparisons were made (1) directly on the plates using the most 
smtaWe lines, the weaker, or the more refrangible when a choice was possible, 
and P) on prints on a flight printing paper using three or even four prints 
iMbd^ with difteeut exposures. The relative intenrities of the reversed hues 
and bands on the priniE could be determined in tMs way with very considerable 
acmraoj. It has beai proved by experiments that the quantity of filter paper 
Med, §* 11 to 0* IS gm, is adequate to spectra of the standards comparable 
quantitaiav^y with t3ie spectra of the tissues. The actual d^:ee of liccuracy 
atiained in estimating the peipcsenta^ of the metals in the specimens varied 
somewhat with difier^t elemeute; in the worst estimations it would be within 
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10 % and in the best well within 6% of the larger quantities recorded. 
The results will be described with especial reference to the metals Fe, Cu, 
Mn, Rb, Ca, and Ag. Although with the data available it was an easy 
matter to calculate the percentage of the various metals in the fresh tissue, 
no reference is made to them in this paper, all the percentages results 
referring to the dry tissue. The livers employed were not from normal bodies 
but diseased, death being caused by a great variety of pathological states, 
many of which had already led to a considerable loss of water from the tissues, 
thus introducing a source of variation which it was thought desirable to exclude 
by dealing only with tissues dried to a constant weight. The extent to which 
the figures are applicable to healthy children is not known. 

Data regarding the mineral content of human tissues from healthy bodies is 
urgently required; tissues from diseased bodies, although not apparently 
affected by the disease, can only be viewed with suspicion. The analyses of 
a large number of such tissues, however, would possibly furnish figures from 
which mean results might be calculated and age or other curves drawn, and 
the analyses of the rare cases of healthy tissues obtainable could be used to 
check the accuracy of those curves. The results detailed below must be 
studied in the light of these facts; they vary within limits according to factors 
more or less obscure, dependent on the reactions of the body to the disease. 

This particular method of spectrographic examination does not yield lines 
due to zinc that are easy of detection and no opinion is offered with regard 
to this element. The results are set out in detail in Table VII. 

Iron ,—This metal was present in every case though in Ho. 41—^a case of 
cirrhosis of the liver—the amount present was too small to enable a comparison 
to be made with the standard solutions. 

The effect of age on the amount of iron present m the liver is illustrated by 
fig. 1, the average figures on which it is based bdng in Table I. 

(а) The foetal store of iron is brought about by an increase in the percentage 
of iron during the first 6 months, and by the growth in aze of the liver durh^ 
the last 3 months, the percentage remaining almost stationary during this 
period. The variations in individual iron content are greatest at birth, and 
become much less thereafter, 

(б) The rise during the first 2 months after birth is probably due to the stmage 
of iron set free by post-natal blood detraction, as su^eted by €Ha^oi^ 
(1932), while the sharp drop durmg the remainder of the first yeaiif M 

by the demands made on the iron r^rve by the formation of 

and the growth of the body. ’ ’ ^, 
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(c) The contmuation of the drop into the second year is obscure, as by this 
time the food should be sujBBlciently varied to allow of an increase in the iron intake. 
It may be an error in sampling owing to the comparatively small numbers, 
or it may be that the morbidity rates being higher for children whose tissues 
are deficient in iron (Mackay, 1931), the figures represent individuals who 
started life with an initially low iron reserve, and chanced to die during this 
particular age period. It is probable that the figures of this age period cannot 
be transferred to healthy children, and this is especially true of the total 
figures, since in this group there were several instances of marasmus, with 
notably sub-normal weights. 



1. -ir<m per cent.; — • — . — total iron. 


(d) The importance of this foetal store of iron is shown by the fact that it is 
not until about the fifth year that the average child regains as much iron in 
the liver as it possessed at birth. 

Copper .—This metal was estimated quantitatively by comparisons made 
with the 3274-0 and 3247-6 lines. It was present in measurable amounts in 
all the specimens examined. 

VcmaMon with Age ,—^This is illustrated by fig. 2, the average figures on wbfoh 
it is based being given in Table II. 

(a) Copper differs ftom iron m that its percentage nearly doubles during lie 
last 3 months of foetel life. The infant is therefore even’'more d€|»ecide|]^ im 


the later monlhs of pregnancy for its store of copp^ than it is for 


(6) Although there is no immediate post-natal ri^ 
in lhat the sharp dedfine in VEdues does not 
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birth, and that it is not until about the fifth year that the average child regains 
as much coppei; in the liver as it possessed at birth. 

Ma/ttganese .—^Ihis dement was measured by the triplet (4030-8, 4033*1 and 
4034*5). It was present in measurable amounts in all the specimens except 
those derived from foetal livers during the first 6 months of development. 



Fiq. 2. -copper per cent.; — • — • — total copper. 

The variation of manganese with age is quite difEermt from that of iron and 
copper, as may be seen from fig. 3. The average %ares on which it is based 
sue givm in Table HI. 



, j ,S8 a a^ked rise in ^ pejpceutsge of manganese during tine last 3 
mon^^ -of foetd life. fbUowsaig biitit is atiribuhshle to the low 

; j^g^lteeo eontet ■pf mil^, since tikeee ^ immediate riis© afrsjc 9 months, 
, «• is sa^am^^ hy lUWie tiketbiriih 
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Table III. 


Age period: 

1 Foetal. 

Months. 

1 0-24 
(weeks). 

i FuU- 
1 term. 

1 

0-1 

1-2 

3-4 

5—8 

9-12 

i 

13-24 

25-60 i 

1 

61-108 

109-144 

% Ma . 

Total Mn (mg.) .. 

Number of examples 

Trace 

? 

7 

0-0009 

0*28 

8 

0-00063 

0-13 

10 

0-00070 

014 

17 

0-00067 

0-19 

13 

0-00052 

0-25 

12 

0-0008i 
0-3 

17 

0-0010 

0-71 

13 

0-0011 

0-78 

10 

0-00085 
1*27 1 

10 

0-0008 

1-5 

7 


level, and the curve differs sharply from those of iron and copper, in which the 
birth level is never regained. The human infant is not provided with an initial 
stoiB of manganese, and with the exception of the nursing period the values for 
manganese are remarkably constant throughout the whole of the age-period 
examined. In the case of manganese, the amount present at birth is exceeded 
before the end of the first year. 

Rubidium .—^This was estimated by its 4201-8 and 4216-6 lines. The linpit 
were present in 123 of the 126 specimens but were not seen in No. 2, a cbOH of 



9 months dying from hydrocephalus, and in P.13, a foetus of 24 weeks’ develop¬ 
ment. 

The variation of rubidium with age is shown in %. 4. TIw avarage filgicres 
on which it is based are given in Table IV. 

The variatimis in the average percentage of this element are (rfsK^texteat, 
lying between 27 parts and 46 parts par million. This metal is not si^ed 
during foetal life, and offesre a complete contrast with the btha? metaJs deSf^aed, 
in -ftiat the highest readings occur during the nurang period, widcK sii^gests 
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Table IV. 


Age period: 

Festal. 

Months. 

0-24 

(weeks). 

Ftdl- 

term. 

0-2 

2-4 

4—8 

8-12 

13-24 

2B-84 

85-108 

109-144 

‘/b . 

Petal Rb (mg.). 

^tunber of examples. 

0*0037 

? 

5 

0*0033 

0*94 

6 

^0*0042 

1 

26 

0*0046 

1*5 

14 

0*0045 

2*1 

11 

0*0033 

1*76 

16 

0*0038 

2*8 

11 

0*0031 

3*7 

9 

0*0027 

4*48 

7 

0*0029 

6*7 

7 


tiiat rubidium maj have some special significance at this time. The presence 
of rubidium in human milk was shown by Wright and Papish (1932) and was 
confirmed by ourselves in earlier investigations (Ramage, 1929; Sheldon 
and Ramage, 1931), 

/Sifoer.—The 3382*9 and 3280*7 lines of silver were present in 36 of the 111 
children's livers, and in 5 of the 14 foetal livers. In only one instance was the 
line sufficiently strong to allow of an estimation of the quantity present (No. 
30—0*0026%). As silver appears to be present m only 32% of the 
specimens, it would seem, at first sight, doubtful whether it has any physio¬ 
logical significance. If, however, it is only an accidental contaminant, it is 
a remarkably constant one, since in our previous examination of 200 human 
tissues (Sheldon and Ramage, 1931) it was present in 47% of the livers 
examined, as well as in naany other tissues. If it is of physiological importance, 
these findings must be taken to mean that the amount in which it is normally 
presentis too small to allow of its identification by the speotrogr4phic method 
employed, the instances in which the lines appear representing the presence 
of unusually large amounts. 

MetaOdc Content of Foetal OaU-hhMer and Meconium, 

In all the foetal specimens, the gall-bladder was dried after washing out the 
bile, and examined in the same way as the liver. Table V expresses the average 
results. 

Except for manganese, the liver has a higher percentage metallic content than 
the gall-bladder, whereas with manganese the position is reversed, the full- 
teqcm gall-bladder containing IJ times as much manganese as the liver. The 
examination of three q)ecdm^is of meconium throws some light on the reason 
for this difference. All the specimens of meconium contained only minimal 
trac^ of iron indicating that there was a praoticaliy complete retention by the 
foetas of idl the iron provided by the mother. The presence of considerable 
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amounts of iron in the foetal gall-bladder therefore implies that if iron is 
excreted by the bile during foetal life, there is almost complete re-absorption. 

In view of the close similarity between copper and icon, it is to be expected 
that meconium would also be poor in copper, but the reverse is actually the 
case. The copper lines are strong, and indicate the presence of 0*02% of 
copper in the dry meconium. This shows that during foetal life copper is 
excreted into the bowel and the large amount found in the gall-bladder indicates 
that this excretion is by way of the bile. 

The spectrum of meconium, however, is chiefly remarkable for the strength 
of the manganese triplet, which indicates a percentage of 0-008— a, figure 
in excess of any so far found by us in human tissues, either in this investigation 
or in our previous one with 200 specimens (Sheldon and Ramage, 1931). One 


Table V. 


Age period: 

0-24 weeks. 

Full-term. 

Gall-bladder. 

Liver. 

1 

Gall-bladder. 

Liver. 

Iron % . 

0-046 

0-21 

0-12 

0-26 

Copper % . 

0-008 

0-016 

0-014 

0-03 

Manganese % . 

Traces 

Traces 

0-0014 

i 0-0009 

Kubidimn % . 

0-0022 , 

0*0037 

0-0028 

1 0-0033 


cannot but associate this finding with the fact that manganese is unique in 
having a greater concentration in the gall-bladder than in the liver; there is 
evidently an active excretion of manganic during foetal life by way of the 
bile. It would appear from these observations, and from the general smooth 
nature of the manganese curve in fig. 3 that the organism is concerned to main¬ 
tain its content of manganese within comparatively narrow limits, and any¬ 
thing in excess of these, is, even in foetal life, excreted. The spectrum of 
meconium also shows strong lines due to calcium and magnesium. 


Oorrdation between Differed Metals. 

It was evident from an inspection of tiie spectra that there were 3 nangf 
specimens in which iron and calcium varied in quantity together, and a clia^ 
drawn with the p^centages of calcium plotted against thc^e of iron ff 
oonfiamed the observation. A series of similar charts was theU: d 
tigEpfioant relations were found to exist between iron and 
copper^ and consequently between calcium ami wd 


■ 
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between potassium and rubidium. Apart from these pairs, the other metals 
appeared to vary independently. 

Jrow-Oafcmm.—The general nature of the correlation between iron and 
calcium is shown in fig. 5, which is based on the analyses of the 100 speci* 
mens collected at Great Ormond Street. The mean curve was obtained by 
plotting the average percentage of calcium found for each percentage of iron. 
Only 49 specimens contained more than 0 • 10 per cent, of iron, and these, being 
so scattered, were grouped in three sets in order to get better average results ; 
a larger number of results in this region is desirable. The dotted lines repre¬ 
sent a p^centage of calcium varying by plus or minus 0*04% from the corre¬ 
sponding figure in the mean curve. The 19 cases Ijdng outside these limits 
are represented by individual points. Eighty-one of the 100 cases fell within 



thes^ limits. With due regard to the caution expressed on p. 309 it is evident 
that there is a definite relation existing between iron and calcium, the two 
re^dless of age-difEerence, rising together. 

Taking those cases in which the percentage of calcium differs by more than 
0*04% from the mean curve, there are 10 specimens (Nos. 2, 8, 15, 16, 46, 49, 
77, 78, 85, 96) in which calcium is distinctly high compared with iron, and 9 
^pedmens (Nos. 6,11, 52, 62, 63, 64, 66, 71, 84) in which it is low. 

All the ca^ in the second group were under 8 months old. It is to be 
flkat th^ is only one case where the iron is as high as 0*30% (the 
av€ra@B ffg^ found dtoing the first month after birth) where the caldum is 
Thfe that the relation may prove to be one-^sided, in 

^t wil^out the pfes^Kje in the tissues of an adequate amount of caldum tite 
or eMd is unable to skxfe iron. It should be pointed out that Sherman 
iha;t Ton Wooidt ^ years ago found that a libeml intake of calcmfe 
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appeared to conserve iron in metabolism, and refers to impnblisbed studies by 
Qumn and h ims elf as showing that the ability of the growing organism to 
gain iron at an optimal rate depended not merely on the iron content of the 
diet, but also on its calcium content. Our findings are in agreement with 
these statements. 

Iron-Copper .—^In view of the fact that both of these metals are stored in 
the liver during foetal life, it is to be expected that they would show some degree 
of correlation. The degree of correlation is given in fig. 6 in which all the indi¬ 
vidual points are marked and the approximate mean curve is drawn as in the 
iron-calcium chart, from the average percentages of copper plotted against 



the percentages of iron. In general, the percentage of one metal tends to 
incteafie with the other: 0-02% of iron corresponds to 0*0055% of copper and 
0*45% of iron with 0 • 03% of copper. The points represmiting the individual 
spedmais are much more scattered round the mean liixe, especially in the 
higher percentages of iron, than in the iron-calcium chart. Both copper »E«J 
iron fall* rapidly in the first year of life, but it is evident that they do not vary 
in iii# same ratio in ev«y case. Very exteme cases are seen in two instmt^ 
of oaogenital bewjt diseaise, Nos. 90 and 68 with very high copper and low 
and in a pasanatoe 8 mon^ child (No. 54) with 0'15% of iron and 
.af aopper. There axe two of the reverse condition with a hi^ 
low copper ocmtent (No. 22—pyloric stetow and N®. 

2 nJ . , 
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Cahium-Gopper. — ^The relationship between these metals is shown in fig, 7 
and it will be seen that there are more extreme difierences, oases of low calcium 
and high copper and of high calcium and low copper, than in the pairs of metals 
in the preceding figures. The approximate mean curve rises from 0*03% 
calcium with 0-007% copper to 0-16% calcium with 0-0188% copper. The 
chart has a closer resemblance to the iron-calcium chart in that while there 
are numerous instances where a high calcium is found in association with a 
low copper, the specimens having a high percentage of copper show a distinct 
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Fio. 7.—Copper-caloium. 

tendency to have a high calcium. Thus a copper value of 0 • 03% (the normal 
average at birth) does not occur beW a calcium value of 0*08%, and it would 
alnaost appear as if tins were a limiting figure since with both copper and iron 
the average birth figures only occur in the presence of at least this amount. 

These three charts surest that copper, iron and calcium are in some way 
interdependent and tiietre are indications that the relationship as between 
KaiduiDi and Ihe other two is one-sided, i.e., the tissues are only able to take 
up cop^andiion in adetjaate amounts in the presence of a requisite percentage 

><€ 6108 ^ there are 20 cases in the 100 in which the 

feeeeatage® of km and caldum are about equal and the percentage of copper 

pawryoasefeonf^tenflit^them. The aggregates of the three sets of figures 

«a»: man, 1 -436; <»l<aim, 1*366; and ooppec, 0-1406. The ages •vary fow 

§ montiis to 8| years, so ttaifc age cannot be an important factor. 

^o merf^s showed a wmkr, thn ngk 
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marked relationsMp, whicli is presumably attributable to tbeir close cbernical 
similarities. 

Variations in Metallic Content of the lAv&r with Disease, 

Owing to the fact that {a) both the various diseases and the metallic content 
of the liver are subject to different modes of variation in respect of age, and 
(b) that there is no true normal level for comparison, great difl&culties are 
encountered ip. attempting a correlation between the various diseases found 
in Table VII and the metallic content of the liver. In two cases, however, 
the results are sufficiently definite to merit discussion. 

Pyloric Stenosis ,—Seven cases (Nos. 5, 22, 26, 39, 52, 53, 61). There is a 
consistently high percentage of iron, while copper though usually high is more 
variable. A remarkable feature is that with the exception of No. 5 all the 
cases show a high content of rubidium. This is shown in Table VI. 


Table VI. 


Number of case . * 

5 

22 

26 

39 

52 

53 

61 

Bb%.1 

0-0016 

0*006 

0*008 

0-006 

0*007 

0*008 

0-004 

Age. 

7/62 

6/52 

6/62 

2/12 

2/12 

3/12 

7/52 


These figures must be regarded as significant, since in the 111 diseased livers, 
only seven had a rubidium content in excess of 0-006%, of which three are 
included in this disease group. Only four cases reached 0-008%, which was 
the Tnarim n-m figure fouud in the investigation, and two of these are to be 
found above. No. 6 is the only instance in which the rubidium content ig 
below the normal for the age-group. It seems therefore that pyloric stenosis 
tends to be associated with a high content of rubidium in the liver, which in 
certain cases may reach extreme limits. The significance of this observation 
is quite obscure. It is not due to wasting, since in 14 cases of mar?^mus in 
the same age-groups the figures were, with one exception, either normal or sub¬ 
normal. The average figure for these marasmus cases was 0-0037% as ^^inst 
0-0053% for the cases of pyloric stenods. 

Pifdc Disease.—Two cases (16, 80). The values for all the metiOs were 
within normal Kmits. 

GongmUal Okrhms of the Liver ,—One case (41). This was a case of 
gemital hypertiropMc cirrhods of the liver of ‘‘ hobnail ” type in ^ chSd dy^ 
at the age of 8 months^ The liver was large, weighing 32® 
are great interest, dnee thedfeea^ is rare, ted so &r {is 
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Metallic Content of the Liver in Childhood. 

to asoertaiiij there is no record of any previous investigation into the metallic 
content of the liver. 

Copper was 0*005%, which is slightly less than half the average value for 
this age (0*011%). This finding contrasts with the usual state of affairs in 
the cirrhosis of adults, where an increase in the copper content is almost 
invariable. In 10 cases of adult cirrhosis, Schonheimer and Herkel (1930) 
found an average of 0*01% of copper which is some four times the average 
adult figure. 

Manganese .—^This occurred in very-small amount (0-0001%). 

Iron gave a surprising result. The lines were so faint that they would not 
allow of an estimation of the quantity within the limits of the present method 
and they have therefore been recorded as showing traces.” This is the only 
instance in the 125 specimens where iron is too low for estimation. This 
finding, as for copper, is in contrast to adult cirrhosis, where the amount of 
iron is usually increased (Kretz, 1896). The importance of such a deficient 
pre-natal store of iron and copper is to be seen from the fact that the child 
died at the age of 8 months, with a profound anaemia (Hb = 15%, C.I. = 0-4). 

RiMdi/um .—^This metal was low (0*002%). 

Calcium .—^This metal was low (0-03%). 

It is clear that in congenital cirrhosis, in contrast to the adult type of the 
disease, the liver shows a striking deficiency m its metallic content, which 
applies especially to iron. It would appear that the cirrhosis prevents the 
liver from exercising its natural function in foetal life of storing iron and copper, 
and even where there is normally no pre-natal store of a metal it is laid down 
in deficient amount. 

Grants in aid of the investigation are gratefully acknowledged, by H. R. of 
a grant for apparatus from the Royal Society Government Grant Committee, 
and by J. H. S. of a grant from the Medical Research Council. We are also 
indebted to Dr. S. C, Dyke, Hon. Pathologist to the Royal Hospital, Wolver¬ 
hampton, for exteAding laboratory facilities for part of the investigation. 


Summary and Condusions. 

The results of speotrograpMc analysis of the livers from Ill children ai^ 
14 fcetuses are recorded, . ,, 

Iron .—^The analyses confinn the (original fi n di ng of Bunge that iron 
in the liver during foetal life, while the recent observattm of 
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iron continues to be stored in the liver for 2 months after birth owing to the 
physiological post-natal haemolysis, is also confirmed. After that period the 
amount of iron falls rapidly (continuing in our series until the end of the second 
year) throughout the nursing period, to rise again when a mixed diet is taken. 
Analysis of foetal gall-bladders indicates that iron is excreted jfrom the liver 
during foetal life, but since the metal is almost entirely absent from the mecon¬ 
ium it would appear that there is reab§orption of iron from the gut. 

Copper.—Copper is also stored in the liver during foetal life. During the 
nursing period, the concentration of copper falls, rising again at the end of this 
period, when the child is weaned on to a mixed diet. It is probable that the 
foetus derives actually more copper from the placenta than it needs, since this 
metal occurs in the foetal gall-bladder and in meconium. 

Copper and Cahium ,—^There is a close parallel between the relative 
amounts of these three metals in the livers of children. The parallelism between 
iron and copper is probably attributable to their co-operation in the synthesis 
of hsemoglobin, and it is suggested that for the optimum absorption of these 
metals, an adequate supply of calcium is necessary. 

Manganese .—^The percentage of manganese in the foetal liver rises during 
the last 3 months of intra-uterine development. The amount decreases during 
the nursing period, to rise again when a mixed diet is given. The analyses 
show that there is no storage of manganese during fetal life, and in this respect 
manganese difiers from both iron and copper in which the birth level is not 
r^ained. There is an active excretion of manganese from the liver by way of 
the gall-bladder and meconium during the last months of fetal life. 

Etdndmm .—^Rubidium is not stored during intra-uterine life. During the 
nurang period there is a storage of rubidium, but the significance of this is 
not understood* 

Mtdndium-Pc^simn .—A rough parallelism was noted between the stored 
amounts of these two metals, possibly related to their close chemical afiSnity. 

Siher .—The presence of silver in traces was noted in roughly a third of the 
cases. 

A study of the results of the analyses in relation to the disease causing death 
revealed connections in several instances. One of the most consistent features 
was the high content of rubidium and other metals in the livers of infants 
djmg from pylmric stenom. A <^se of congenital cirrhosis of the liver was 
remarkable for the low copper value and almost complete absence of iron— 
a finding in sharp contrast to adult cfrrhosis. The amounts of rubidium, 
(mlcium and manganese were afe low, and the results suggest that the liver, 
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being diseased early in foetal life, was unable to store tbe various metals to 
anything like the usual amount. 
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The Duration of the Recovery Period following Strenuous 
Muscular Exercise. 

By 0. M, SoLANDT and Jessie H. Ribout. 

(From the Department of Physiology and the School of Hygiene, University of Toronto. 

(Communicated by A. V. Hill, F.R.S.—^Received May 2, 1933.) 

There are a variety of ways in which the duration of the recovery period 
after exercise can be determined. The method most frequently employed 
depends upon observations of the respiratory metabolism. This method has 
been chosen because the respiratory changes due to exercise can be followed 
with reasonable ease and accuracy, and because these changes are among the 
last of the more obvious efEects of the exercise to disappear during recovery. 
In addition, interesting data concerning the effects of exercise on respiratory 
metabolism can be collected during the determination of the duration of the 
recovery period when this method is used. 

In determining the duration of the recovery period by observation of the 
respiratory metabolism, it is necessary to decide when the carbon dioxide ^ 
output and oxygen intake have returned to their normal values and are m 
longer affected by the prooeas of recovery from the exercise. Thia 
has been made in a variety of ways by different investigators, gome ^ 
made one or more pre-exercise determinations of the subject’s bas^ 
intake and carbon dioxide oul^ut. .Recovery was said to be 
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iilie carbon dioxide output and oxygen consumption returned to these values 
after exercise. Others found that the oxygen consumption did not return to 
the pre-exercke level within a reasonable length of time, but remained above 
normal for several hours. They considered that recovery was complete when 
the carbon dioxide oui^ut and oxygen intake returned to a steady level after 
exercise, even if the level was not the same as that before exercise. 

Neither of the foregoing methods of deciding upon the duration of the 
recovery process takes any account of the normal variation of the basal carbon 
dioxide output and oxygen intake, ftom hour to hour, in a given subject. 
The normal range of variation of the basal values is quite considerable, even 
in a well-trained subject. It is obviously unwise to assume that the results 
of one or even two short collections accurately represent th.e average basal 
metabolism of the subject. In the present investigation an attempt has 
been made to obviate the necessity for making this assumption. Eor this 
purpose, the normal range of the basal carbon dioxide output and oxygen 
consumption has been established for each subject by means of several long 
series of basal collections. Recovery is then said to be complete when the 
carbon dioxide output and oxygen intake return within these normal limits 
after exercise. In those subjects who show a prolonged increase in the oxygen 
intake after exercise, recovery is said to be complete when, the oxygen intake 
no longer shows a wider range of variation than is observed in the basal state. 
Recovery, defined in this way, was apparently complete in the three subjects 
studied, in less than 1^ hours after 30 seconds of strenuous exercise. 

Affcmius and Technigue. 

A slight modification of the ordinary Dor^las bag technique was used for the 
deteerninations of carbon dioxide output and oxygen intake. The Douglas 
bag method is simple and widely used, but nevertheless entails certain possi¬ 
bilities of serious error. These possibilities have been reviewed by Fill, 
Lmig and Lupton (1924, b). In some preliminary experiments it was foimd 
that the mx metsred into a Douglas bag could not be consistently recovered 
with a reasonable d^rea ci accuracy, especially ftom the larger bags. The 
cause of the diserepanoi^ was not ascertained. However, it was apparent 
tiiat the solution of the difficulty lay in metering the air before it was eoHecsted 
in the b^. With this purpose in mind, the apparatus shown diagram- 
matically in fig. I -ms a^mhled. 

As shown in the digram, the m exr^red by the subject js first c 5 oUecte(i;in 
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a 10-litre spirometer. From tlie spirometer it is pumped through, a cooliug 
coil, through the meter, and then mto a Douglas bag. In this way the air is 
metered before enteriag the bag, and the bag is only used to collect the air so 
that a sample may be taken. 

The valves used were of the conventional type, consisting of a circular rubber 
flap, seating on a metal ring. They were tested before each experiment. The 
pump used was of the movable blade rotary type and was driven by an electric 
motor. The meter used was a Sargent wet test gas meter. This type of 
meter is very sensitive to changes in water level, as Krogh (1920) has pointed 
out, hence the water level was checked before each experiment. The correct 



Fia. 1.—Apparatus Iot meteriog and collecting resjared lur. 

water level was determined by checking the meter against a small Bohr meter 
which had been calibrated by displacement of air. The accuracy of the Sargent 
meter was guaranteed by the makers to within 1 per cent, at rates of flow up 
to 50 cubic feet per hour. During the experiments the rate of metering was 
never allowed to exceed this value. The cooling coil was used to prevent too 
great a rise in meter temperature owing to passage of warm expired air through 
the meter. The effectiveness of this device is shown by the fact that the meter 
temperi»ture seldom changed by as much as one degree during an experiment 
(2 to 3 hours). By cooling the air, complete saturation with water vapour 
was also ensured. 

The whole apparatus was periodically t^ted for leaks by means erf a 

pump and manometo. ‘ 

The method of the apparatus ^ as follows. While &e 
rasing mik nose-clip and mouthpiece in plane, valve A, m 
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the subject to the spirometer. He is allowed to breathe thus for at least 15 
Tninnt^ The expired air is periodically pumped from the spirometer, through 
the meter, and into the Douglas bags. The bags are thoroughly rinsed with 
eapired air and rolled to expel the air as completely as possible. A small 
amount of residual air can be neglected since it will change the composition 
of the expired air, collected later in the bag, little, if at aU. Then valve A is 
turned to connect the subject to the atmosphere. The pump is now turned 
slowly by hand until the manometer indicates a negative pressure of | cm. of 
water in the spirometer. The pointers on the meter are then set to zero and 
everything is ready for the first collection. 

In maTnng a collection, valve A is turned to the spirometer and the time 
taken. At the end of the required time, the valve is again turned to the 
atmosphere, the spirometer pumped out as before and the meter reading taken. 
The meter temperature is recorded at intervals throughout the collection. 

Since the meter cannot handle the increased ventilation for a few minutes 
after exercise, it is necessary to replace the spirometer with a larger reservoir 
for the exercise experiments. For this purpose the spirometer is put out of 
action by placing a weight on the beU and its place is taken by a 600-litre 
Douglas bag connected as shown in fig. 1. At the end of the collection this 
bag is pumped out along with the spirometer. 

The obvious defect in this apparatus is the large dead space, especially in 
ihe spirometer. This fault was overcome as far as possible by thorou^y 
rinsing the whole apparatus, including the bags, with expired air before starting 
an experiment, and by pumpii^ out the spirometer and cormecting tubes to 
a negative pressure of | cm. of water before and after each coUeotion, as has 
been desmbed. 

She bdvanisig^ of the method are numerous. It makes possible the direct 
aoteiering of the expired air at an approximately constant temperature and a 
fe^ly steady rate of flow. There is greater ease of sampling because there is 
no need erf aveadiag loss of air during the taking of samples. Also, the samples 
can be taton as soon as the coltection terminate, thus avoiding loss erf carbon 
dioxide by difiirion iiiou^ ihe bag. This method of collection is especially 
cemvenkait wh^ ©oUeetions are made in the lOOO-lifere cubical Dou^s bag. 
Ba^ of tins size and lype are awkward to handle when full and are very hard 
^ rdiisg. One skSfttl petsem. has no difficulty in doing the timing, 
metering, coUeotit^, m i xing , samphng, recording of the meter tempec»taie 
bags, eveal.whm usirg the hugest bags, 
tiboroug^ muting,; samples wea» takMt -feom eaeh bag m 
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Brodie sampling tubes. The samples were analysed in duplicate on ordinary 
sets of Haldane-Henderson gas analysis apparatus. In almost every experi¬ 
ment the two analyses for any one collection were done from diSerent sampling 
tubes, on diSerent Haldanes and by diSerent experimenters. About 66% 
of the carbon dioxide and 69% of the oxygen analyses show an absolute 
difference of 0*03% or less between duplicates. About 98% of all the analyses 
showed a difference of 0 • 05% or less. The greatest diSerence between duplicates 
was 0*07%. An absolute difference of 0*05% corresponds to a percentage 
difference of less than one-third of 1% on an oxygen analysis and just over 1% 
on a carbon dioxide analysis. 

When using the Douglas bag technique, the percentage of carbon dioxide 
in the inspired air must be known. In preliminary experiments it was found 
that a carbon dioxide content of 0*1% or more might occur in the inspired 
air if anyone was working near the subject. To avoid such a high carbon 
dioxide content, a large fan was arranged to send a draught over the opening 
of the inlet valve. Air samples taken continuously over a period of about 
45 minutes, in the region of the air intake, showed a carbon dioxide content of 
0*04% to 0*05% with the fan in operation. The carbon dioxide content 
of the inspired air was taken as 0*04% for all the experiments. 


Experiments. 

All the experiments were performed in the morning. The subject came 
without his breakfast so that he could attain the strictly basal state. Two 
types of experiments were performed. The first type might be called “ basal 
controls.” In these the subject’s basal carbon dioxide ouiput and oxygen 
consumption were determined over a period of 1|- to 2|^ hours. The expired 
air was collected in a series of 13-minute periods with 2 minute intervals between 
them for pumping out the spirometer and reading the meter. 

The second type was the exercise experiments- In these the subject first 
rested for 30 minutes or more. Then one 13-minute basal collection was tak^* 
The exercise was then performed. The expired air was collected during the 
exm^ise, and for to IJ hours afterward, in one large bag. Following this^ 
coheclion was resumed in 13-minute periods as in the basal controls ” 
collections were continued until 2 to 3 hours after the eixexwe. 

The exercise performed was standing running at top 
ran until he could no longer CQnMnw r unning at a mpW ra^ 
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reached in from 30 to 46 seconds. The exercise may be classed as strenuous, 
as the high oxygen requirements indicate. 

‘‘ Basal OontrolsJ^ 

As mentioned in the introduction, an attempt was made in this investigation 
to determine the normal range of variation of the basal carbon dioxide output 
and oxygen intake in each subject studied. For this purpose several basal 
control’’ experiments were performed on each subject. Six to eight 13-minute 
collections were made in each series. These collections were arranged to 
cover approximately the same hours of the day as the exercise experiments, 
so that the two would be strictly comparable. 

The amount of variation shown in these es^riments proves that their 
performance was justified. The extreme range between the highest and the 
lowest results fox each subject is shown in Table I. It could certainly be 
avgaed that recovery is complete following exercise when the carbon dioxide 
output and oxygen intake return within, and stay within, these limits. How¬ 
ever, each limit thus defined depends on the result of a single observation. 
It would probably be more accurate to limit the normal range above, by the 

Table I. 


Subject. 

CO,. 

i 

0.. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Difierenoe.j 

I Highest. 

j Lowest. 

Difierenoe. 

T.B. 

223 

174 

49 

257 

218 

39 

0. 5. B. 

198 

174 

24 

248 

219 

29 

A L. 0.. 

229 

191 

38 

281 

234 

47 


All figures in cubic centimetres per minute. 


average of the highest values found in each series, and below, by the average 
of the low^t valu^ found m each series. Those values are shown in Table II 
and also appear as the normal Emits of the basal range on the graphs of the 
exercise experimente. The standard deviation of an individual measurement 
might afeo be used to define the upper and lower limits of the normal range. 
The use of the standard deviation to limit the nonnal range would not materially 
alter the concli^ns r^hed. Table III shows the average carbon dioxide 
output and oxygm inteke, together with the standard deviation of an individual 
measurement, and bf the average for aD the basal ooutrol ooUections on each 






Table II.—(Carbon dioxide outputs and oxygen consumptions in cubic centimetres per minute.) 
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Table III. 


(Carbon dioxide outputs and oxygen intakes in cubic centimetres per minute.) 


Subject, 

No. of 
collections. 

1 Carbon dioxide. 

Oxygen, 

Average. 

S.I). of 
individual 
measure¬ 
ments. 

s.r>.of 

average. 

Average, 

S.D. of 
individual 
measure¬ 
ments. 

S.D. of 
average. 

T. B. 


201 

±13-4 

±2-44 

238 

±10-6 

il‘91 

C. H. B. 

22 

187 

i6*2 

±1*33 

234 

±8-7 

±1-85 

A. L. C. 

29 

: 212 

±8-8 

±1*63 

263 

±10‘9 

±2-03 


The variations shown in these tables, especially Table I, seem very large at 
first sight. In Table IV are shown the basal metabolic rates calculated for the 
highest and the lowest oxygen consumptions recorded for each subject. This 
table shows that none of the subjects exhibited a greater range of 
than the allowable 20%. 

Table IV. 


Subject. 

Average 
B.M.R. 
per cent. 

Highest 
B.M.R. 
per cent. 

Lowest 

B.M.R. 
per cent. 

T. B... 

~ 4-6 

■f 1-7 

-12-6 

C. H. B. 

-19 

-14 

-24 

A. L. G. 

+ 1*9 

+ 8*9 

- 8*6 


It m interesting to note that subject C, H. B., who has a much less variable 
B JLR, than eitiher of the other subjects, appeared to be much more restless 
than they were^ The other two subjects both complained of cramps and 
gmeral stifEness after lying in one position for a long time* This discomfort 
would undoubtedly raise their B.M.R* G. H. B. avoided discomfort, as far 
as possible, by slight movements when necessary. It is very Hkely that the 
low B.M.R. shown by this subject is due, in part at least, to his ability to relax:. 
It is noticeabte timt a new subject frequently shows a higher B,M,Il. at first 
than he does later when he has become accustomed to the procedure. This 
high initial B.MJR. is not neccsssarily associated with restlessness. The new 
subject is often so hnpressed with the need for remaining motionless that 
he becomes quite tense, bat^ when he leams to relax and to move sU^tly, 
wl^ neoessstery to relieve discxmifort, }m B.M.R. falls. 
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Duration of the Recovery Period. 


TLe carbon dioxide outputs and oxygen consumptions for the exercise 
experiments were plotted against time. The resulting curves are shown in 
figs. 2, 3 and 4. On these curves are marked the limits of the normal basal 
range. These limits are the values designated average high ” and “ average 
low ” in Table II. In certain cases the highest or lowest basal value is also 
indicated, Recovery is considered to be complete when both the carbon 
dioxide output and the oxygen intake return within, and remain within, these 
normal limits. 

The necessity for establishing the normal range of variation of the basal 
metabolism in each subject is made clear by a study of the graphs. As shown 
in figs. 2, 3 and 4 the pre-exercise level of the carbon dioxide output is below 
the normal range in five, and the oxygen intake is below the normal rarge in 
six, out of the ten experiments. The cause of these low pre-exercise basal 
values is not known, but they are apparently due to anticipation of the exercise, 
since there is no indication of similarly low values in the first collections of the 
basal series. Had these pre-exercise collections been assumed to represent 
the true level of the basal metabolism recovery would have appeared to be far 
from complete even at the end of 2J hours. 

The results of the four exercise experiments on subject T. B. are plotted in 
fig. 2. It is clear that in experiments 2 and 3 the carbon dioxide output is 
back within normal limits in 1 hour. In experiments 1 and 4 it does not come 
back within the limits until 1J hours after exercise. In e35)eriment 1 there is 
no tendency for the carbon dioxide output to leave the normal range. In the 
other three experiments there is a definite upward tmxdenoy toward the end of 
the experiments, but it seems unlikely that the carbon dioxide output would 
again go above the normal range after having remained within the range for 
1 hour, as it did in experiments 2 and 3. 

The oaygen consinnption shows more rapid recovery. In experiment % 
it is back within the normal limits in less than three-quarters of an hour, in 
experiment 4 in less than an hour and in expmiments 1 and 3 in less iSomi 
hours.' In none of the experiments is there any tendency for tibe ox^m 
intake to leave the normal Kmils again. . , , ^ 


The results of the e^edmeiits <m 0. H. B; are not lo dear-cut. In 
6 tiiere dight oarioon dioxide retention up to the end oi 



In ^pmment fi the carbon dioxSe retotos withm 
IJ homm. It leaves 
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not fall below tbe lowest observed basal value. It seems safe to say that 
recovery is complete in this experiment, as far as carbon dioxide is concerned, 
in hours. Experiment 7 shows the carbon dioxide output returning within 
the normal range in less than 1J hours, and remaining there. 
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1 ^ 0 . 2.—CkrHban dioxide output and oxygen intake curves for exercise experiments on 

subject T. 


In all tiiree experiixients on 0. H. B. the oxygen intake seems to have attained 
its normal constancy within less than I hour exercise, but it varies through 

a rsmge which is slighMy ab^ve the noonal baaal range* In only one experiment 
(No. 6) does it remain wiiMn tifcte normal limits for any coniriderahle period and 
in ftat case it is confinedr to tie npper part of the basal range. It fe to b0 
4iat tte nacmai baaai nadge m this sulqect is coii^idKrably less than 
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in the other subjects, and that the range covered by the carbon dioxide output 
and oxygen intake after exercise is similarly reduced. 

In experiments 8 and 9 on A. L. C. the carbon dioxide output returns within 
normal limits within 1^ hours and does not leave the normal range again 






Fia. 3.—Carbon dioxide output and oxygen intake curves for exercise experiments m 

’ subject C. H. B. 

although the collections in experiment 8 were continued until ^ iouis 
the exercise. In experiment 10 the carbon dioxide output Aowl ati 
below the normal limit betw^n If and If hours after 
within the normal limits thereafter. low p<mt fe 
obser^ basal value, so its fe 
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In all three experiments on A. L. C. the oxygen intake returns to a range which 
is dejSnitely above the normal basal range. It appears to have attained a 
normal constancy in all the experiments in about 1| hours. 



'Em, 4.—Garbcm dioxide output and oxygen intake curves for exercise experiments on 

subject A. L. C. 


In tihie four exqperiments on subject T. B. there seems to be no doubt that 
reoov^ is complete, as nearly as can be judged by present methods of studying 
T^piratoiy metabolism, in less than 1|- hours. In the experiments on the other 
”^0 subjects the inteipretation of the results is complicated hy prolonged 
rise in oxygen intake which follows the ex^dse.. This increase in the level of 
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the resting oxygen intake occurs in every one of the six experiments performed 
on these two subjects, and in no case has it disappeared by the end of 
the period of collection. In C. H. B. the average level of oxygen intake 
after exercise is about 6*4% above the average basal level as shown by 
the basal control ” experiments* In A. L. 0* the corresponding increase is 
about 8%. 

This prolonged increase in oxygen consumption following strenuous exercise 
of short duration, has been reported before. The results obtained on two of 
the three subjects studied in the present investigation are in complete agree¬ 
ment with the results reported by Hill, Long and Lupton (1924, c). These 
workers state that, “ after severe exercise the resting oxygen intake returns 
in about 80 minutes to a constant level which is some 7% higher than it 
was before exercise.” Sargent (1926) also observed a 7% rise in the resting 
oxygen consumption after exercise. Gemmill (1931) obtained a similar rise 
in one experiment. In his four other experiments the oxygen intake returned 
to the resting level within 2 hours. He concludes that “ work produces no 
change in the demand for oxygen which is not returned completely to the 
previous basal state during the recovery period.” The present experiments 
seem to indicate that a prolonged increase in the oxygen intake after exercise 
is characteristic of certain subjects, while other subjects under identical 
conditions may show a rapid return of the oxygen intake to its resting 
leveL 

Hill, Long and Lupton (1924, c) state that This rise in basal metabolism 
is not a part of the recovery process, but an ejEEect of the general circulatory 
and metabolic disturbance produced by exercise.” Sargent also subscribes to 
this view. Since there is Kttle available evidence for or against Hill's state¬ 
ment it can tentatively be accepted. If this shift in the level of the oxygen 
intake is not due to the recovery process, thm it is fairly safe to say that 
recovery was complete in all the subjects observed in less than hours after 
a short bout of strenuous exercise. 

In a few experiments, and e^ecially in experiment 6, there is a suggestion 
that there may stiE be a slight retention of carbon dioxide occurring mm 
2 J hours after exercise. It hardly seems feasible, with the present methods of 
stodyrng the gaseous exchange, to rule out the p(»3sibility^ or prove tJbe 
rence, of a small and prolonged carbon dioxide retention after exeiribe. 
observation of Lilj^trand and Wilson (1^) that the kidney may be 
base several hours after a short period of axemse, auggesfe the 
a smukr retention of ciohon diorikiew 
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A great many worireops have made abservations on the diication of the 
recovery period following exercise erf widely varying duratkm ami intensity^ 
Only the work of those who studied the efEect of very strenuous exercise of 
short duration need be mentioned here. Hill, Long and Luptem (1924, a) 
observed the effects of several types of exercise, including standing running at 
high speeds for periods of less than 30 seconds. They concluded that the 
process of recovery appears to be complete, after the most strenuous exertion, 
in about 90 minutes/’ This conclusion was based on a study erf the R.Q. 
and the blood lactic acid after exercise- In some of his experiments Sargent 
used standing running all out ” for 30 seconds as the exercise- B’rom obser¬ 
vations of the oxygen intake alone he concluded that recovery was complete 
in all but one case in less than 20 minutes. The oxygen intake may have 
returned to normal with equal raphiity in some of the present experiments, 
but the taking of long collections immediately after the exercise makes it 
impossible to obtain any data m the period in question. 

Gemmill had his subjects run 60 to 70 yards in 10 seconds on a treadmill. 
He concludes that the oxygen intake returns to its resting level within two hours 
after exercise and the carbon dioxide output within three- When due aHow- 
ance is made for the normal variability of the basal metabolism, it seems certain 
that recovery was complete much sooner than this. A study of his figures 
does not reveal any reasem for saying that recovery is complete in 3 hours 
rather than in hours. It would appear that he places too much reliance 
'&6 result of the pre^exercise basal deterxniiiations- 
\ ’ 3t mmm probable that recovery, as defined in the pr^ient paper, was complete 
M femnSl'S sub|6cts in at leafSt as short a time as in the subjects used in this 
hiv^igation-^ There is a remarkable snmlarity in the experimental results 
of the two The great divergence of the condtasionB reached 

to depend upon tee definition <rf recovery. 

The period erf carbon dioxide retention which occurs foSowing siwiwus 
esermse <rf teort duration is interesting- Hill, Long and Lupton (1924, a ; 
iSM, c) reported it in ikm experiments. reports not only tee imteal 

period of carbon dioxide retention, but also a second one, ocooiring lai#. 
Tim experiments do not show tee retention vmy cl^iriy because ^ 

prdbnged mitkil iCifiectim afle^ oxerw^. However, there is po dbuhit 
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complicated by tbe disturbance of the acid-base balance of the body caused by 
the exercise. During and immediately after exercise, there is over-ventilation 
and loss of pre-formed carbon dioxide. This loss is later made good by carbon 
dioxide retention so that the acid-base balance is restored to its former level. 
The acid-base situation in exercise is further complicated by the compensatory 
activities of the kidneys. This carbon dioxide retention is more prolonged 
than the efiect of the exercise on the oxygen intake, but also appears to be 
complete within 1|- hours after a short period of standing running. 


The Res^iratoh'y Quotient of the Excess Metabolism. 

There is a growing body of evidence which suggests that the classical inter¬ 
pretations of the respiratory quotient are based on imjustifiable assumptions. 
It now seems probable that a single interpretation of a respiratory quotient is 
rarely possible. This fact greatly lessens the significance of any measurement 
of the respiratory quotient, and especially measurements made during and 
following strenuous exercise when the metabolism is greatly disturbed and 
transformations of foodstuffs may be occurring. However, since the deter¬ 
minations of the duration of the recovery period, which have already been 
described, yield all the data necessary for the calculation of the respiratory 
quotient of the excess metabolism following strenuous exercise of short dura¬ 
tion, it seems worth while to add these data to the literature on the subject. 

In order to obtain reasonably reliable values for the excess metabolism 
following strenuous exercise, care must be taken that the metabolism is followed 
until recovery is complete and that a reliable base fine is chosen. The evidence 
that recovery was followed to completion in the present experiments has 
been presented. In the experiments on subject T. B., in aU of which the 
oxygen intake returned rapidly to its resting level after exercise, the average 
values of oxygen intake and carbon dioxide output, obtained from the basal 
control experiments, unquestionably supply the best base line from which to 
calculate the excess metabolism. In the experiments on subjects C. H. B. 
and A. L. C. the carbon dioxide base line can be similarly obtained. With 
these subjects there are two oxygen base lines which might be chosen, first, the 
ave 3 :age value of the oxygen intake obtained from the basal control exp)eriin€nts, 
and second, the average value of the oxygen intake after it has returned to a 
steady level following exercise. K it is tentatively accepted lhat the shift 
in oxygen intake, which is observed following exercise, is not a part of ^ 
recovery process, it is obviously more ccmsistent to uaefe use of ii^ 
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exercise level as a base liae. Table V shows the respiratory quotients of the 
excess metabolism for the exercise experiments calculated using the base lines 
obtained from the basal control experiments. Table VI shows the excess 
respiratory quotients for the experiments on subjects C. H. B. and A. L. C., 
calculated using the carbon dioxide base line from the basal control experi¬ 
ments and the post-exercise oxygen base line. 


Table Y. 


Subject. 

Experiment 

No. 

IJ hoTlrs recovery. 

2J hours recovery.* 

Excess 

B.Q. 

Excess 

Oj 

in litres. 

Excess 

R.Q. 

Excess 

0* 

in litres. 

T. B*... 

1 

1-32 

4*74 

1*27 

5-02 


2 

1-31 

4*40 

1-29 

4*54 


3 

J-35 

4*82 

1*32 

4*89 


4 

1-52 

6-94 

1*62 

6*22 

aH.B... 

5 

1-37 

5*67 1 

1*29 

5*80 


6 

114 

7*29 i 

102 

7*98 


7 

1-26 

6*44 1 

1*14 

7*05 

A. Xt. 0* ..... 

8 

1-16 

9*30 

1*03 

10*62 


9 

1-10 

8*64 

0-97 

10*12 


10 

1-36 

8-00 

1*03 

9-06 


♦ Jn oolnnms headed hotirs reooTery, experimeat 2 is calculated for If hours reoov«?y, 
expedmetiiihs 3^ 4 and S for 2 hours, and especiments 6 and 7 for 2f hours. 





^ reeOwy 6 and 7 are calculated for only ^ 

y a, 2 an^ 10 haae liiie% 00^ 

^ w^,not Inriudoi i^e hecUuse the ^yit' in’ 
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Tlie results obtained on subject T. B. seem to show conclusively that the 
respiratory quotient of the excess metabolism due to strenuous exercise of 
short duration and complete recovery therefrom is definitely greater unity, 
even when recovery is quite complete as far as measurable respiratory changes 
are concerned. The cause of these high respiratory quotients is not known. 
Of the many possible causes, two important ones at once suggest themselves. 
(1) The high respiratory quotient may result from a loss of pre-formed carbon 
dioxide with a resultant decrease of the carbon dioxide reserves of the body, 
the loss being later made good by a slight but prolonged retention of carbon 
dioxide. The observations of Best, Furusawa and Bidout (1929) upon the 
efl[ects of repeated bouts of exercise render this explanation improbable. 
However, it cannot be dismissed as a possibility, since the extent of the available 
carbon dioxide reserves of the body is not known with certainty. (2) The high 
respiratory quotient may result from a transformation of mobilized carbo¬ 
hydrate into fat. Many observations upon the rise in respiratory quotient 
after the ingestion of sugars lend some support to this idea. A consistent rise 
in blood sugar after exercise of the type used in the present experiments is 
also suggestive (Ferguson and Solandt, 1932). The fact that this rise in blood 
sugar was not seen in one subject by Best, Furusawa and Eidout does not prove 
that carbohydrate was not mobilized in that subject. A more complete dis¬ 
cussion of the significance of the excess respiratory quotient is given by these 
workers. 

Gemmill (1931) states that “ a consideration of the inherent and unavoidable 
errors in the calculation of the ‘ excess respiratory quotient ’ shows that the 
excess respiratory quotient for long recovery periods is a mathematical abstrac¬ 
tion.” The present experiments seem to show that, in some subjects at least, 
the period of recovery after very violent exercise of short duration is so short 
that the excess respiratory quotient may be regarded as an experimental fact 
rather than a mathematical abstraction. It must be admitted that the 
possible errors in the measurement of the excess respiratory quotient, especially 
with long recovery p^ods, are very large. However, it is felt that the exc^ 
respiratory quotients for subject T. B. have been evaluated with sufficient 
accuracy to warrant a further search for the cause of the high valu^ obsOTcd. 

Bierring (1932) objects to the performance of experiments where the wqrk 
period is of short duration and recovery must be included, on the gpoimds^farfi 
the errors are larger than when work is d<me in the steady state and r^oyery 
is not included. His objection is undoubtedly valid if the exOTi&e p^i&ianed 
is mild enough for a steady state to be maintained. However, it is qf ^?eat 
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interest and importance to study the reactions of the body to exercise of 
intensities far exceeding the maximum attainable in the steady state, and for 
this purpose the type of experiment used in the present investigation seems 
to be the best available. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. C. H. Best for his 
wise counsel during the planning and execution of these experiments, and to 
Mr, Campbell Cowan for his expert technical assistance. 

Summary. 

(1) The normal range of variation of the basal oxygen intake and carbon 
dioxide output has been determined for each of three subjects. 

(2) Recovery has been taken to be complete, following 30 to 45 seconds of 
strenuous exercise, when the carbon dioxide output and oxygen intake once 
more return within, and stay within, these normal limits. 

(3) One of the subjects showed complete recovery in less than hours. 
The other two subjects showed a slight but prolonged increase in the resting 
oxygen consumption after exercise. Assuming that this shift in the level of 
the resting oxygen intake is not due to the recovery process, recovery was 
complete in these subjects in less than hour after the exercise. 

(4) The respiratory quotient of the excess metabolism due to strenuous 
exercise of short duration is over imity when determined by the methods 
outlined in this paper. 
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The Three Phases of Nerve Heat Production. 

By A. V. Hill, F.E.S., Foulerton Professor. 

(From the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, University Collie, London.) 

(Eeceived May 2, 1933.) 

The heat production of stimulated nerve occurs in two main stages, ini tia l 
and recovery. The first object of this paper is to define and distinguish the 
initial heat more clearly; the second is to present fresh evidence that the 
recovery heat occurs in two phases, the first complete in a few seconds, the 
second only in 30 minutes. 

Since an earlier paper (Hill, 1932, a) was written, various attempts have 
been made to quicken up the recording system of thermopile and galvanometer, 
so as to secure a sharper analysis of the heat. A new thermopile has been 
constructed by Mr. A. C. Downing, with soldered constantan-icon couples and 
bakehte insulation. It is very rapid in its action—far more rapid than the 
galvanometer. It is no more sensitive than the old one, but possesses the great 
advantage for some purposes that it is so well shielded from heat leaking from 
the stimulating electrodes that a correction is seldom necessary. 

A single galvanometer can be used to record the heat, but if so it must be a 
very sensitive one and consequently slow. Amplification, therefore, with a 
photo-electric cell coupling two galvanometers has been employed, which 
introduces no lag except that of the second galvanometer. The latter must be 
one of short period. The photo-relay is superior to the thermal relay which 
introduces considerable extra lag. In most of the critical esq>eriments a 
Zemicke moving coU galvanometer (2n>) of period 1-8 second was coupled by 
a CugO photo-cell either to a Downing moving magnet galvanometer, or to a 
MoU galvanometer of period about 1-2 second. With this arrangement a fall 
deflection is reached about seconds after introducing a constant current. 

At high sensitivity random disturbances, mechanical, thermal and electrical, 
are serious, but these have been avoided {a) by the use of Julius suspensimm 
for both galvanometers, (6) by the closed thermostat described in the following: 
paper, (c) by better insulation, and id) in certain experiments by taking ^ 
mean of a large number of records. 

Stimulation and all other details of technique were as described before (H2i# 
1932, a); the nerves were from large Hungarian frc^ (B. esc.). 
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The experiment shown in fig. 1 is one of the most decisive. The temperature 
was rather low (16'7° C.) so the nerve processes were somewhat slower—^and 
therefore more easy to analyse—^than at the usual room temperature of about 
20° C. The quick galvanometer system was employed. Analysis was in 
blocks of heat of f-second duration, using a heating control of the same 
duration; the mean of 29 records of 9 seconds (12 units) maximal stimulation 
was employed; stimulation was at 460 shocks per second, at about 4-minute 
intervals. The results are given in Table I. 



Fm. 1.—^Atudysis, in f-seoond time units, of heat rate during and after 9 seconds 
stimulation of frog^s nerves at 15-7® 0. See Table I and text. 

By reason of the quick galvanometer system and the accuracy of the mean 
of 29 records, tibte analysis is quite determinate in spite of the short interval 
(I second) employed. The remainders ” are very small and the solution is 
toootih The iodtial heat is sharply defined, both at the beginning and at the 
md of stimulation, and it is noticeable that the latter (3 ^ 6 X 10“® cal,/gm. sec.) 
fe much than tim fmmer (6^8 X XO”® cal./gm. sec.)* This fatigue’^ 
^ect is the re«^n why the curve tends to reach a maximum instead of com 
titemg to rke. It is mtemediate in type between curves IV and V, fig. 6. 

Another ecxample is given in fig. 2, together with the means of the records 
£com which the analyses were made. The initial heat again is quite definite; 
it decreases, but not much, during stimulation. The curves can be compared 
wife fee calculate ones of fig. 4. 

Kg. 3 (see Table II) represents the analysis' in three difierent tiom upts^ 

2 and 4 seconds respectively^ of the deflection caused by 16 secoadb stimu¬ 
lation. Although of course fee fimt is fee most decisive fee others yidid 




Table I.—AjDalytas of record of 9 seconds stimulus at 15*7° 0. (See fig. 1.) 
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practically tlie same solution, and they require respectively not more than 
1/4 and 1/16 of the amount of calculation. With the apparatus available it 
is clear that no greater accuracy would be reached by working in time units 
less than 1 second. In this case the initial heat is practically the same at the 



Seconds 

of May 31, 1932, at 19® 0. Records begun about 4 hours after 
disseo^m* Maadbtnal shocks, 370/second. 

Bdow : Records reduced to same scale, 4 seconds stimuli (mean of 26), 2-‘Seoonds 
(mean dt 24), l-second (mean of 25), and 1-seoond heating control. 

Abom ; .Analysis of reomds for the three cases. The broken lines are smooth curves 
interpolated betwe^a the blocks. The initial heat at the beginning is 8*6 X 10*^ 
caL/gm. sec.; at the end of 1 second it has fallen to 7*0 x 10"^ oal,/gm. sec., after 
which, for the next 3 seccmds, it does not fall appreciably further, 

end as at the b^innmg of stimulation; consequently the curve is of type I 
(oar II), %. 6. 

Another analysis of 12 seconds stimulation with rapid recording is given 
d^where (Hill, 1932, &, fig, 7, p. 21). A curve properly interpolated between 
the solutions gives 7 x caL/^ sec. ^ the initial hmt rate at tiie beginning 



10 cal./gm. sec. 



Seconds 


3,~Aiialyds cd records of 16 seo<mds sfcimidas, A in l-seoond, B In 2-seoon^ 0 k 
4-seoonds time units, fear compfitrison. See lEable II for descriptiOH* !lSbe 
broken line is interpolated to give the ooiarse of tbe beat prodnetion* Bie; 
broken line in A gives tbe recovery beat akm^ after snbteaoting tbe im^al be^ 

^ , €he tc^bal. ' . ^ V' ’ Cl 





Table IL-4®a!perMn«»rf October 11,19S2, at 18-6“ C., with four pairs of nerves of Hungarian fcog, R. esc. IB-seconds stimuli 
at 8-minutes intervals, mean of 19 givrax in 0-06 mm. units. Nearly maximal stimulation, at 380/sec. for 14, 576/seo. 
for 2, 600/seo, for 3. 1-seeond heating control = 133 x 10~® caL/gm. 


A. V. Hill 



A is in l*seoond time units by the l-fi©cond control; B is in S-second units by a built-up 2-second control; 0 is in 4-second units by a 
built-up 4-second contiol. Eadi solution is in tbousandths of the corresponding control. The initial heat rate is 5*7 x 10~® .caL/gm. sec. at the begin¬ 
ning and 6*0 X 10^ oah/gm* seo« at the end df^e stimulus. See 6g. 3. 
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and 5 X 10~® caL/gm. sec. at the end of stimulation. The curve is of type III, 
fig. 6. 

These examples make it clear that there is an abrupt rise in the rate of heat 
production at the beginning of stimulation and an abrupt fall at its end. The 
only possible interpretation of these sudden changes is that during stimulation 
there is a distinct phase of heat production—what we call the initial heat— 
which starts and ends abruptly. The available technique does not enable us 
to decide whether the initial heat corresponding to a given impulse occurs 
actually during the impulse or a short time afterwards. It is arguable that 
none of the heat appears during the actual passage of the conducted wave but 
only, say, 1/5 of a second afterwards. However this may be, there is no doubt 
from the analyses that there is a separate phase of heat production closely 
associated, if not actually simultaneous with the conduction of the impulse. 

In earlier experiments in which analysis was carried out in 1-second time 
units, the first block of the analysis was taken as representing the initial heat. 
This, it is clear, involves a certain error, for even the first second must contain 
recovery heat. When analysis is done in 2-second8 time units the error would 
be more serious. The intersection, therefore, with the vertical axis, of a smooth 
curve drawn through the final results of the analysis has been used to give the 
value of the initial heat rate at the beginning of stimulation. The intersection 
of a smooth curve drawn through the results after stimulation, with the ordinate 
at the end of stimulation, similarly supplies the initial heat rate at that moment. 
Very consistent estimates of the abrupt rise and fall of heat rate at the teginning 
and end of stimulation can be made in this way. These abrupt change are 
what is meant by the initial heat. They are not neeessarfiy the same at iiie 
beginning and end of a stimulus. Usually there is a slight decrease, sometimes 
a considerable decrease, in the initial heat rate during a stimulus (say) of 16 


seconds duration at a high frequency. 

Referring now to the recovery heat, it is evident from the curves given here 
and elsewhere that there is a rather rapid fail in rate immediately after the 
end of stimulation, which is followed by a very slow fall continuing, as wiS be 
shown in subsequent papers, for 25 to 36 minutes at 20® C. It is posrijbfe 
reach a steady rate of heat production if stimulation, at not too hi^ a 
be continued fbr 25 to 35 minutes. This agr^wiihihefindii^ that therecbv^^' 


heat production firom a rin^e stimulus persi^ for a ^luifa r 
assume that this dow recovery' process is n^presented by an 
whare b is given rskm 0*003^: ^l»h Is such 
is haK cou^fete in ubtet 4^iMnite, %&% complex 
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From the analyses given it is evident that the rapid phase of recovery is 
complete in a few seconds, and measurement of the fall of the curve after the 
end of stimulation in a number of records has given 2| seconds as about the 
time required for the rapid process to reach half its initial rate. Let us assume 
that the rapid recovery phase is represented by another exponential*term Ae“®^ 
where a is taken as 0-26, which is such that the A'' process would be half 
complete in 2^ seconds, 99% complete in 18 seconds. Let I be the rate of 
initial heat production during a stimulus, and suppose that any element ISO 
of initial heat is followed by a proportional element of recovery heat, whose 
rate at time t is 

tC 

The total amount of recovery heat, obtained by integration, is 

ISO /A , B\ 

h br 


so the ratio of recovery to initial heat is 


Let us take 



7, 


which is about the value found in a subsequent paper. 

iLet stimulation continue for time T and then stop. At any subsequent 
time t the rate of recovery heat production is 

-f A 

J«-o ® 

nliiBlL (if I be constant) is 

1 ^ e-«‘) + I «-«)]. 

Ite rate ^ the A process at time i 5= T, i.e., immediately at the end of 
stimulation, is — (1 •— that of the " B ” process ^ (i — The former 

’ <3^ , O 

eaa be lead ofi fwwa the analys®, as the in tecovery heat that, oectiis 
or so>, ■ The'hit;t^ is;f^hat '&ea lemtraus. 

^ llhnS) hnowing a and h, A, B and h can be determined in a ntmuber ef expeit- 
aaents. Hound talnes so m«> A/a = 10, B/b = 200, k » S-6.. 
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Fig. 4 shows the rate of heat production during and after stimuli of % 4, 8, 
16 and 32 seconds duration, as calcuhtted ftom the formulae and constants 
given above, assuming a uniform rate of initial heat production of 6. The 
curves are very similar to those actually observed; see for example fig. 2 
above, and figs. 11,12 and 13 in a previous paper (Hill, 1932, a). The likeness 
is most striking in those cases in which the rate of initial heat production is 
approximately constant during stimulation. In many experiments, however, 
e.gf., that of fig. 1 above, the rate of initial heat production diminishes con¬ 
siderably during a stimulus ; this is particularly so at 0° C., see, e.g,, figs. 14 and 


24 

18 

12 

6 


0 

Fig. 4.—Calculated curves of total beat rate, duriiig and after s^ul vaiioi]^ lengthy 
ftiyantniTi^r a unifonu rate of initial heat production of 6 daring stiniulatioii and the 
equations and constants given in the text. 

16 of the paper refeir^ ti) above. The consequence of this is that the rate 
of total heat production does not go on rising so fast as in the calculated cuirve 
of fig. 4; it may become constimt, or even begin to diminish. Indeed, with 
a stimulus of sufficiently high frequency continued for some time such fatigue’^ 
invariably occurs. It is posable to take account, in tiie equations, of the 
decrease of I, the initial heat rate, and in fig. 5 is an example of 32 seconds 
stimulation calculated from the same constants as before but a^ xming that tte 
iTtitia.] heat rate stalling from 8*5 foils exponentially to 5*3 at the end of ^ 
seconds, and would fell farther to 2*5 were stimulation continued ind^feft^f- 
This curve b so str&ingly shMfor, 
olpOTcd that little doubts can 
it Sb calctdated.' 


i in such varied re^pec^ 
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Wm. 5.—Calculated curve of total heat rate,’during and after a 32 seconds stimulus, assuming 
equations and constants given in the text. The rate of initial heat production is 
supposed to start at 8*5 and to decrease exponentially to 5*3 at 32 seconds (to 2*66 
at t=i<x >). 



ifto. 6.—Calculated curves of toisal heat rate, during and after a 16 seconds stimulus, 
as^ming the eqm^ont and constants gl^ in the text. The rate of iniidal heat 
production is supposed to start aj*wa^ at the same value (S*6) Sfud tJtiOQ eith^ tp 
continue uniformly (curve I), or to decrease exponentialty (cutv^ II to V) as foHdws; 
n—To 7*3 at 16 seconds, to at oc j HI—To 6*16 at 16 seocmds, to 4*26 at oe ; 

i W-~To 5*1 at 16second^ to 4^26 ^t oe ; V—To 3*4 at 16seconds^ to 1*7 at oo . 
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In fig. 6 various calculated curves are given for tibie experiment with 16 
seconds stimulation, ■with, the same constants as before, but *with the initial 
heat decreasing to various degrees during the stimulus. No case has been 
fcund which does not conform to one or other of the types shown. It is clear 
that fatigue setting in during stimulation is the reason why the heat rate 
curves deviate from a constant type. 

It is possible to change the form of the heat rate curve by various means, 
some of which will be referred to in the following papers. Fig, 7 gives an 
example of the same nerves, first in 5% CO 25 then later in 10 % CO 2 , in oxygen. 



FiO. 7.—^Effect of CO 3 on nerve heat production. Esperiment of October 24, 19^, at 
17J® C. Quick galvanometer system. Analyses in |-second time units of mean of: 
5% COj, 14 records; 10% CO^, 18 records j at 3 to 4 minute intervals, oi 9 seconds 
stimulation by nearly maximal shocks, 420/second. Nerves dissected 10-11 a.m., 5% 
OO 2 in at 12.46 p.m., records 2-3 p.m., 10% OOg in at 3.16 p.m., records 4.16 to 
6.16 p.m. Note the slower rise, due to decreasing initial heat rate, in 10 % CO 2 . 

In the former the initial heat remained ocmstant, or even increased a littte, 
during stimulation; in the latter it decreased considerably. The CO 2 may 
have caused a Treppe ” at the lower conoentiation, and m increase of the 
rejfractoxy period during stimulation at the higher. 


( 1 ) The pro<w ci activity in frog’s medullated nerve occurs in at leapt 


V, (Mi 


(cs) Thatinwhfehthenntialheafefcl^^ tins may or latyy 
in tinae with the actual tran®i&ti<Ui of Ihe 
does not kg behind ty laaere tim a ct a 
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(6) That m which the rapid “ A ” process of recovery occurs : at 20° 0. in 
fix)g’s nerve this runs to half completion in 2 or 3 seconds and to com¬ 
pletion (within 1%) in about 20 seconds. 

(c) That in which the slow “ B ” process of recovery occurs : this runs to 
half completion in 4 or 5 minutes, to completion (within 1 %) in 25 to 
35 minutes. 

(2) The total heat liberated in the rapid “ A ” process of recovery is about 
equal to the initial heat; that in the slow “ B ” process is many times greater. 

(3) The initial heat rate may diminish rather rapidly during stimulation, 
particularly at a high frequency or a low temperature. 

BEFERENCES. 

Hill, A. V. (1932, a) ‘ Proo Roy. Soo.,’ B, vol. Ill, p. 106. 

- (1932, b). “ CJheniieal Wave Transmission in Nerve,” Cambridge Uiuversity 
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The Steady Stale of Heat Produdiion of Nerve. 

By T. P. Feng* and A. V. Hill, F.E.S., Foulerton Professor. 

(Itom the Itepartment of Physiology and Biochemistry, University College, London.) 

(Received May 2, 1933.) 

[TiiATH 11.]. 

t* 

At rest at 20° 0. in oxygen a frog’s nerve produces heat at a rate of about 
70 X 10~® caL/gm. sec. (Beresina, 1932). All activity is superimposed upon 
this “ basal ” state. If a nerve be stimulated at not too high a frequency its 
rate of heat production rises, until in 25 to 40 minutes (at 20° C.) it reaches a 
steady level in excess of tiie “ basal.” If the stimulus be then stopped the 
rate of heat production gradual^ returns to its ioitial “ basal ” value. The 
process is illustrated in fig. 1. The frequency was low (9-7 shocks per seoonct)P 
and the final value reached by the extra heat production alter 35 minutes 
stimulation was 9*7 X 10“*“ oat/gm. sec. or lOT® cal./gm. impulse. 
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Steady State of Heat pToduction of Netve* 

In fig. 1 galvanometer deflection is given withont analysis: the latter wonid 
make the curve rise and fall rather more sharply at the beginning and end of 
stimulation. Fig. 2 gives such analyses, in 6-second units without remainders. 
Of these, (A) is of the beginning of stimulation, (B) of the end. The heat 



Fia. 1.’—Experiment of January 27, 1933, 18*9° C. Heat production of nerve during 
steady state at 9*7 shocks per second. Condenser discharges, 6 v. 2 * 2 / 4 jF,, half 
discharge time 1 • 3 <y. Stimulation lasted for 35 minutes, at the end of this time the 
rate of heat production was very nearly but not quite constant. Steady heat 
production = 9-7 X 10“* caL/gm. sec. = 10~® cal./gm. impulse. The creep of the 
ssero was about 1 mm. in 10 minutes. 



1^. of D^eimber 1» 19^, 0. jAmiyais m 5-seo<md umts ii, 

hesd; pcoduo^jQ at h^inning and md of a long stimulus, (A) be^nni^ ol 
six leomds at a mean frequency of s<ymulation of 13 p^ second. (B) of 
3 recmds aftdr a mean freqi^ncy of 1#*4 pm' i^eeond. Hole t! (B) ^ 
at ^ end stimnla^m,, and measured downwards from iite. 

the st^y h^t pcoduc^m du^i^ stimuh^timi* \ , i 
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production in (B) is negative—^just as (A) represents the sudden change up- 
wards from the basal rate at the beginning of stimulation, so (B) represents the 
sudden change downwards at the end of stimulation from the steady* level 
during stimulation. 

During a steady state of continual stimulation at constant frequency, which 
is reached in 25 to 40 minutes at 20® 0. (the same, as will be seen in a following 
paper, as the duration of the recovery process), the total heat production at 
any moment represents the sum of (a) the initial heat due to the stimulus at 
that moment and (6) the accumulation of the recovery heat from all the 
sfeimuli in the preceding 25 to 40 minutes. A steady state is possible only if 
the frequency of stimulation be not too high; otherwise fatigue sets in. 


Method. 


In all respects but four the method employed was the same as that described 
by HiU (1932). 

(A) The falling plate camera was replaced by one in which a continuous 
record could be taken round a drum carrying a strip of photographic paper 
1 metre long. 

(B) A rapid recording system being unnecessary, galvanometer amplification 
was discarded and a siugle moving-coil Zemicke galvanometer (Zc) was used. 
This was given a rather smaller mirror, and was moimted on a Julius suspension 
4| metres firom the camera. Its sensitivity and stability were such that 
10 ^^® amp. gave a deflection of 1mm. usually readable to 0^1 mm. on tire 
j^otographic record. One-third of the full deflection was reached in 1 second. 

(0) The thermopile was replaced by a similar one of about the same sensitivity, 
but fitted* fig. 3, Plate 11, with a large silver block through grooves in which 
the nerves ran feom stimulating electrodes to thermopile. This prevented heat 
produced physically at the stimulating electrodes j£rom being conducted to the 
tkamoptte, which is important in the measurement of heat over long periods. 
For greater stability the brass feame was made much heavier and an insulated 
screwHm brass cover was nsed. 

(D) A new thermostat was constructed which has so improved the stability 
of the system aa to giwe a diierent order of accuracy to the results* In fig* I 


to 2 ^ro c^ep B only about 1 mm, m 10 minutes and reasonably cwtot at 
* i 13033 ^ represen^^a'K^^ nMtonto, of^a d€gree. With previous ^ange- 


pmts exteaneous dfetofeasiw obscure to smaBec rates, h^t pro- 


dnctoi to be observed. 


■'Jut** ‘ 
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The New Thermostat —^The principle of tke new thermostat is the same as 
that described by Tian (1923). It uses alternate layers of high and low thermal 
conductivity in a room maintained by a regulator and electric heating at an 
approximately constant temperature. The inside chamber, fig. 3, (1) A, 
Plate 11, consists of a heavy copper cylinder 22 cm. deep, 11 cm. internal 
diameter, with a waU 2 cm, thick. It is mounted in, but insulated by bakelite 
stops, by kapok and by pitch from a brass cylinder (1) B, 38 cm. deep, 23 cm. 
internal diameter, with a wall 1 -3 cm. thick. This cylinder is provided with a 
brass cover which can be screwed down to be completely airtight and is supplied 
with stop-cocks for gas inlet and outlet and for removing solutions in the 
nerve chamber. With the stop-cocks closed the thermopile is perfectly pro¬ 
tected from changes of pressure occurring outside; this results, particularly 
on windy days, in a great improvement in the stability of the readings. 

The brass cylinder is mounted on insulating stops in a wooden box (1) C, 
60 cm. square and 80 cm. high. It is insulated from the box by kapok and 
covered with a thick cushion of kapok before the cover of the box is put on. 
The inside df the box is lined with sheet copper. The inner copper cylinder is 
filled with thick medicinal ’0 paraffin oil so that between the brass wail of 
the nerve chamber and the air of the room are the following alternate non¬ 
conducting and conducting layers: oil, copper, kapok, brass, kapok, copp^ 
sheet, wood. 


By virtue of the great heat capacity and the high thermal conductivity of 
its brass and copper cylinders, together with its thick hty^ of excellent heat 
insulators, the thermostat ensures great unifonmty of temperature aad enormous 
lag even to violent fluctuations of room temperature. In order, however, to 
work under the best conditions the room temp^ture was always regulated 
within 0*6° C. for one or two days before an experimmt, in order to bring the 
temperature inside the thermostat approxin^tdy to that of the room. At the 
b^hming of an experiment the temperature inside the th^mc^t wsna measured 
and the room r^ulated at a sli^tly hi^er temperature so that any gradual 
change of temperature* in tire thOToaostot during an experiment should be: to 
warming direction. This avoids the possibility of super^turathm 
at intervals to the nerve chamber, which may result to violent iuctuatite 


owing to the depo^on of mtosture on the nerve (see Hifl, 1932, p. 119), *' 
Ibr tils type of wuck ef tempeiratureis needed^ 
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At the beginning of an experiment the nerves on the thermopile, in their 
chamber filled with Ringer’s solution, are placed in the oil bath in the copper 
cylinder. The thermostat is closed and covered. The solution in the chamber 
is stirred by a stream of oxygen and the oil bath by a stream of air. After 
about 2 hours, to ensure temperature equilibration and approximate equili'- 
brium of vapour pressure between nerve and solution, the Riager’s solution is 
withdrawn and replaced by oxygen, and the stopcocks are closed by pulling 
on strings suitably attached to them. In about 1 hour the experiment can be 
started. 

SemUivity .—Calibration was carried out in each experiment by a series of 
condenser discharges of known voltage and capacity. With the same thermopile 
and galvanometer the sensitivity is nearly constant; the following numbers 
give the value of 1 mm. of steady deflection, in calories per second, each repre¬ 
senting a separate experiment: 2*35x10“®, 2*3x10“®, 2*3x10“®, 
2*6 X 10“®, 2*3 X 10“®, 2*95 X 10“®, 3*1 X 10“®, 2*6 X 10“®. 

With nerves weighing about 150 mg., an average value of 1 mm. of steady 
deflection is about 16 X 10""® calorie per gram of nerve per second. 



FtG. 4,—^Rate of total heat production of frogs’ nerves at about 19*^ C, (in excess of ** basal ”) 
during steady stimulation at various frequencies. The scatter is due to the fact that 
observations were made in 9 separate experiments over a period of two months. 
The numbers represent the separate experiments of Table I. 


ResvlU. 

The results of nine diff^cent experiments at 18 frequencies are given in 
Table I and fig. 4. One foot is at once obvious, that whereas at a low jfcequenoy 
of stdmuktion the rate of heat production only gradually reaches its anaximum, 
at which it then remains constant, at a high frequency on the contrary it 




Fig. 3.— Apparatus, 1. Thermostat, component parts before erection. A, copper 
cylinder with cover ; B, brass cylinder with screw-on cover, to hold copper cylinder; 
C, wooden box lined with copper sheet with cover, to hold brass cylinder ; B, nerve 
thermopile chamber^ 

2. Nerve thermopile, with cover removed, showing stimulating electrodes above, 
grooved silver block for cutting off heat leak in the middle, groove containing hot 
junctions of thermopile plate below. The thermopile has 145 couples of constantan- 
iron and a resistance of 66 ohms. 

3. Commutators used for stimulating by condenser charges and discharges. One 
commutator is shown connected to a pulley and motor. The two commutators on a 
be driven independently, and by pressing a Morse key a stimulus supplied by a given 
battery and condenser can be instantly switched from the first to the second com¬ 
mutator and so its frequency altered. 


{Facing p, 360.) 








aJsJjte 1—Bate of total lieat produo{ic*a by feogs’ nerves during a steady state of stimulation. 


Steady State of Heat ProductiQn of Nerve. 





Table I— (cmtmued). 
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StteilaiaoB by wii.Yinm.7 oondenseF diK^E]^i 2 :ges. In most cases the half-discharge time was about 0*18 a. In the experiments of January 
13 and January 27 large capacities w^» used, the half-dischaige times being respectively 2*3 e and 1*3 or; in the latter experiment, however, 
the high frequency stimulus (183/sec.) had a hidf-dischar^ tLme of 0 •024 u. See fig. 4. 
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reaches its maximum rather quickly and then falls off. At a low frequency a 
genuinely steady state is attained; at a high one a steady state is apparently 
impossible. 

All the stages in the transition from low to high frequency can be seen. 
F<3r example, in fig. 1 the steady condition at 9-7 shocks/sec. had not been 
quite reached even in 35 minutes. In the experiment of January 3 at 36-4 
shocks/sec. the heat production remained at its maximum till the 41st minute, 
after which it began slowly to fall; similar effects are seen at 23 * 5 shocks/sec. on 
the same day, at 37 shocks/sec. on January 5 and at 69 shocks/sec. on January 
27, At 118 shocks/seo. on January 5 the maximum rate was reached within 
16 minutes; at 183 shocks/sec. on January 27 within 22 minutes; at 700 
shocks/seo, on January 11 within 16 minutes; in all these experiments the 
maximum was followed by a steady fall. 



of February 16, 19^3, 18• 6® 0. To show rapid onset of **fatigue*’ 
during stimulation of nerve at high frequency (770/seo.) but quick “ recovery ” on 
changing to a lower frequency (200/seo.). Note that a return to the high frequency 
caused an immediate diminutiou in the response. Abscissa, time : ordinate, galvano¬ 
meter deflection recording rate of heat production. In a steady state 1 mm. defleoitei 
represents 16'8 X 10“* cal./gm. sec. Stimulus, condenser discharges 14 v. 0-2^,, 
, half discharge time 0 • 12 o. The numbers in brackets represent the negative resproie 
in millimetres due to omitting the stimulus for 16 seconds. 

A striking example of the fatigue ” effect is seen in fig. 6 where, at ,71^ 
shocks/sec,, the rate of heat production reached its tnaxiinm' 

3 minutes and then fell rapidly. At 30 nnn^fces tiie feeqneja^^ 

200 /sec, and the rate of heat piMuction begto'td 

■ , r-" 
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14 minutes of tHs the frequency was raised again to 770 shooks/sec., and the 
rate of heat production immediately began to faE again. The condenser 
discharges used for stimulation were half complete in 0'12cr, so no over¬ 
lapping of these can have occurred. 

In fig. 4 the results of the various experiments are plotted together for com¬ 
parison. Owing to the fact that these were obtained on different nerves 
over a period of more than 2 months there is a considerable degree of “ scatter.” 
It is clear nevertheless that the greatest rate of total heat production (in excess 
of “ basal ”) is not more than about 40 X 10~* cal./gm. sec., and is reached 
already at a frequency of about 100 shocks/sec. 

At a low firequenoy the total heat per imp^dse is usuaEy of the order of 10”* 
caL/gm., though occasionaEy (e.g., in the experiments of January 5 and 13) 
it may be somewhat greater. At a high frequency the heat pef impulse is 
considerably less than 10”® cal./gm. 

According to Meyerhof and Schmitt (1929), working with nerves of R. esc. 
(winter), the extra oxygen consumption due to steady stimulation with 100 
make and break shocks per second averages about 13 c.mm./gm. hr. Accord¬ 
ing to Gerard (1927), working with the same nerves at 14*6° C., steady stimtda- 
tion at 280 make and break shocks per second causes an average extra oxygen 
ccmsumption of 18 c.mm./gm. hr. Assuming that 1 c.o. of Og = 6 cal. these 
correspond respectively to 18-8 x 10”® and 25 X 10~* cal./gm. sec.; aHanming 
a temperature coefficient of 3*0 for 10° C., they would be 33 X 10”* and 
43 X 10”* rrapectivdy at 20° C., and so in good agreement with the 40 X 10~® 
cah/gm. see. here found on similar nerves. In the present experiments the 
h«it is due to impulses started by nearly optunal shocks and tranamittefl by 
physiological conduction several centimetres along the fibres before the thermo- 
pEe is reached; the agreement confirms Gerard’s objection (1932, p. 623) to 
Wintersteitt’s contention that the extra oxygen consumption due to stimulation 
is caused directly by the appEed current in the i^ion of nerve on, or adjacent 
to, the stimulatang diectrodes. 

We are indebted to Dr. F. J. W. Houghton for referring us to the thermostat 
described by Tian, 


Summary. 

If a frog’s meduEated nerve at 20° C. be subjected to continued stimulation 
at low or moderate firequency (up to 60 ahocks per second) a steady state is 
reached in 26 to 40 minutra at whkh recovery keej® pace with breakdown and 
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the rate of heat production becomes constant. When the stimulus is dis¬ 
continued the rate of heat production returns, also in 25 to 40 minutes, to its 

basal level. 

At low frequencies the total heat per impulse is of the order of 10 calorie 
per gram. 

At higher frequencies a steady state is impossible; the rate of heat pro¬ 
duction reaches a maximum and then declines. During the state of fatigue ’’ 
induced by high frequency stimulation a sudden change to a lower frequency 
may cause an immediate increase in the rate of heat production. 

The greatest rate of heat production due to steady stimulation is of the 
order of 40 X lO""® calorie per gram per second. This agrees with measurements 
made by others of the rate of oxygen consumption during continual stimulation. 
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The Effect of Frequency of Stimulation on the Heat Production of 

Frog's Nerve, 

By T. P. Feutg* and A. V. Hill, Foulerton Professor. 

(B!rom the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, University College, London*) 

(Received May 2, 1933.) 

The effect of frequency of stimulation on the heat production of nerve has 
been discussed already in several places, (a) by Gerard, Hill, and Zotterman 
(1927), (6) by Hill (1932), both for frog’s medullated nerve, and (c) by Beresina 
and Peng (1932) for crab’s non-medullated nerve. The matter is not so simple 
as has appeared hitherto; the heat per second, or per impulse, depends not 
only on the frequency but also on the duration of the stimulus. Referring, 
for example, to fig. 4 in the preceding paper, it is evident that the relation 
there shown between the rate of heat production during steady stimulation 
and the number of shocks per second is quite different from that given last 
year (Hill, 1932, fig. 5, p. 127) for a short stimulus. In the former, half the 
maximum rate is reached at 26 shocks/sec., in the latter at 80 shocks/sec.; 
the frequency scales, therefore, are in the ratio of about 1 to 3. 



Pio. of February 24, 1933, about 19® 0. Effect of frequency on the heat 

produced per impulse; (a) hollow circles, in a 16-seoond stimulus (mean of readh^s 
at 4, 8,12, and 16 seconds ); (b) full circles, in a steady state. The heat per impulse 
is taken as 100 at a low frequency in either case. The frequency is given on a logarith¬ 
mic scale, 

Mg. 1 shows the results of an experiment in which the effect of frequency on 
the heat per impulse was determined (a) for a 16-sec. stimulus and (6) for com 

* Tsing Hua University P^ow. 
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tinual stimulation until a steady state was reached. In order to keep the 
figure within reasonable dimensions the frequency is given on a logarithmic 
scale. In (a) the heat per impulse has fallen to one-half at a frequency of 
140/sec., in (6) at a frequency of 40/sec,; the frequency scales again are in the 
ratio of about 1 to 3. In respect at least of those properties which result in 
heat production the time scale of nerve is diminished about three times by 
steady stimulation. 

With a stimulus of short duration, the total heat rises continually with 
increasing frequency, the heat per impulse continually falls. At a low j&requency 
(up to about 10/sec.), the heat per impulse, or per second, remains constant 
throughout the stimulus. At a high frequency, however,#it decreases rather 
considerably as the stimulus is prolonged. If we give {e.g,) a 60-second stimulus, 
we can take as a measure of the heat, for comparison of difierent frequencies, 
the deflection at any fixed time, e.g., 10 or 60 seconds. If the heat per impulse, 
or per second, were constant, and if the related rate of rise of the recovery 
process were independent of frequency, it would make no difierence which time 
we chose. Actually it makes a considerable difierence. An increase of 
frequency has a greater effect at short times than at long. Indeed, as we have 
seen (fig. 5 in the preceding paper), a stimulus of higher frequency continued 
long enough may give a smaller and not a greater response. 

These effects can be seen in the experiments recorded below. The records 
were read at 10- or 8-second intervals and the deflections reduced to a common 
scale by assuming, what appears to be a fact, that at low frequencies the heat 
per impulse is the same at all durations. This gives a single factor for each 
duration by which the heat per impulse at any frequency can be expressed as 
a percentage of that at the lowest frequency.* It is evident that at the higher 
frequencies (and these are still rather low) the heat per impulse is a smaller 
fraction of that at the lowest frequency for long durations than for short. 
The relation, therefore, between heat and frequency is largely affected by the 
duration of the stimulus in which the heat is measured. 

The numbers in square brackets are doubtful because of the smallness of the 
quantities observed# 

Summary^ 


With nearly optimal condenser discharges for excitation the relation 
in nerve between heat production and frequency of stimulation is not tiuLjde. 
In general it is of ihe type described in previous papers, biit it 

Actually, aanoe the deflections at the lowest frequency 
as a percentage of a smoothed vedu^ at tii^e lowest frequ^l^, ^ / / „;; ^ ' 
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Experiment of January 3,1933. 18 *8° C. l-minute stimuli. Half-discharge 

time of shocks = 0-18 o. 


Heat per impulse, if measured by the deflection at 
IVeqttenoy, the time noted, 

shocks per second. ---- 



10 secs. 

20 secs. 

SO secs. 

40 secs. 

50 secs. 

60 secs. 

1-22 


97 

93 

98 


102 

1-7 


94 

95 

91 

92 

96 

2*9 

86 

87 

85 

84 

86 

86 

5*9 

84 

j 85 

87 

88 

87 

87 

8-2 

76 

79 

79 

78 

77 

77 

17-1 

71 

69 

69 

66 


61 

36 % 

63 

59 

55 

53 

49 

47 

78 

47 

41 

38 

36 

1 




Experiment of January 6, 1933. 19*26° C. 64-second stimuli every 6 or 

7 minutes. Half-disoliarge time of shocks = 0*18 <t. 


Heat per impulse, if measured by the deflection at 
^re^uency, ^t.e time noted, 

shocks perseoond.___ 



8 secs. 

16 secs. 

24 secs. 

32 secs. 

1 

40 secs. 

48 secs. 

56 secs. 

64 secs. 

1-28 

_ 

98 

90 

100 

103 

100 

97 

98 

2*31 

101 

102 

102 

99 

106 

104 

103 

102 

3*79 

93 

1 98 

93 

101 

99 

98 

100 

104 

7*94 

94 

90 

92 

91 

90 

90 

89 

$8 

12*1 

96 

93 

93 

89 

86 

85 

83 

SO 

20*8 

78 

80 

82 

78 

73 

71 

69 

66 

35-3 

89 ! 

77 

71 

67 

59 

66 

54 

50 

61-6 

63 

55 

51 

47 

42 

40 

39 

37 

133i 

40 

34 

32 

30 





270 

23 

21 

20 

18 

—— 



— 


iqion -flie duration of the stimulus. In a short stimulus a given increase of 
ficequaucy has a greater relative effect on the heat than in a long stimulus. A 
nerve behave as though it trere slowed in its time relations by activity. During 
a steady state of continual stimulation the scale of feequency is altered about 
■threefold. Within 1 minute of banning stimulation at the higher frequencies 
the heat per impulse (or per second) has fallen considerably {e.g,, to one-half). 
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The Relation between Initial and Recovery Heat Production vn 

Prog’s Nerve. 

By T. P. Peng* and A. V. Hill, P.R.S. 

(Prom the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, University G)llege, London.) 

(Received May 2, 1933.) 

The latest and best determination of the quantitative relation of the two 
chief phases of heat production in frog’s nerve is that of Bronk (1931) who found 
the average ratio of total to initial heat to he 11 . More recently Hill (1932) 
has given reason to believe that even Bronk’s ratio is probably too low, and 
in the same paper (p. 148) has suggested an alternative method of estimating 
it based on the principle of the steady state. The present work arose from this 
suggestion and has led to the discovery of the profound effect of steady activity 
on the “ effiioiency ” of the recovery process. 

The steady state of nerve activity during continual stimulation has been 
discussed in a preceding paper. Its nature is such that the rate of recovery 
heat production at any moment corresponds to the rate of initial heat production 
at that moment. The total heat rate can easily be measured. The i ni tial 
heat rate can be determined by omitting the stimulus for a short interval, 
when an analysis of the resulting deflection allows an estimate of the h^t 
which immediately drops out as a result of omitting the stimulus, i.e., of the 
initial heat. 

I. FreUmmary Results. 

In a preliminary series of experiments carried out by one of us (T. P. P.) in 
collaboration with Mrs. M. Beresina during the early summer of 1932, the 
apparatus employed was identical with that described by HiU (1932). Only 
the deflections at the beginning and end of a prolonged stimulus and those 
due to brief omissions of stimulus (“ gaps ”) were photographed. The course 
of the heat production caused by the continuous stimulation was followed by¬ 
reading every one minute the setting of a potential divider which balanced the; 
e.m.f. due to the heat and kept the spot of light at some convenient poituL . 
Heating controls oi one second duration were taken for the analysis 
potential di-vider -sras calibrated at the end of the experimmt by 
asphyxiated inezdtaWe iwrves until a eoi^tant deflection was 
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WitlL tte thermopile used in these preliminary experiments (but not with 
that employed in the later ones) a correction for heat leak was necessary. 
This was made as described by Hill (1932, p. 133). Its magnitude, for con¬ 
tinuous stimulation at about 50 shocks/sec., was generally about 3% of the 
observed physiological heat production. 

During the course of a prolonged stimulus omissions of stinuilation, or 
gaps,’’ usually of 8 seconds duration, were interposed at intervals of 6 minutes 
or so. The size of the negative deflection caused by such a gap is a measure 
of the effect of stimulation at the coiresponding moment. If the effect of 
stimulation were constant throughout, the gaps would have a constant size. 
Actually this was never so. Shortly after the beginning of stimulation the 
gaps increased somewhat, then reached a maximum, then, if the frequency 
of stimulation was high, began to decrease again. At a low enough frequency 
the gaps showed only a slight decrease, or remained practically constant 
throughout, thus further indicating the existence of a genuine steady state. 

The records of the gaps can be analysed in precisely the same way as the 
records of ordinary positive stimuli. The abrupt decrease in the rate of heat 
production at the beginning of a gap can be taken as the initial heat at that 
moment. The rate of total heat production can be measured by the deflection 
from the produced base line. The ratio of total to initial heat thus obtained 
in the preliminary experiments is given in Table 1. Of these the first four 
were on normal nerves (Hungarian R. esc,, as in all subsequent experiments); 
in experiment 5 the medium round the nerves was not oxygen but oxygen 
containing 5% COg; in experiment 6 the nerve had been previously soaked 
for several hours in Ringer’s solution of twice the normal strength in all con¬ 
stituents ; in experiment 7, in Ringer’s solution of half the normal strength. 


Table I.—^Ratio of total to initial heat for ** gaps ” in steady stimulation. 


Experiment. 

Condition. 

i 

Initial heat, ! 
10 ”® oal./gm. see. 

Total heat, 
10 ~® cal./gm, sec. 

Total/Initial. 

1 

Kormal, 1st day . 

3-3 

29*2 

9 


,, 2nd day.... 

2-7 

22*4 

8*3 

2 

„ 1st stimulation.. 

3-1 

33 

11 


,, 2nd stimulation 

2*9 

29*6 

10 

3 

»> . * . . 

2*9 

29*3 

10 

4 

»» ..... 

3*3 

33*0 

10 

5 

5% CO. . 

2*9 

29*0 

10 

6 

2 Ringer . 

9*0 

51*0 

6*7 

7 

i Ringer .. 

1*S 

31*0 

17*0 


About 20° 0. 50 to 60 stocks/sec. 
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la normal nerve, Table I shows that the ratio of total to initial heat is about 
10 ; 6% COg has no efiect; hypertonic (2E) and hypotonic (|E) Einger’s 
solution apparently exert a pronounced influence, the former decreasing, the 
latter increasing the ratio. 


II. The BcUio of Total to Initial Heai is widely different when Determined by 

different Methods. 

These preliminary experiments were interrupted by other work. In the 
meantime the new thermostat described in a preceding paper had been per¬ 
fected, the Zemicke (Zc) galvanometer improved by replacing its mirror with 
a smaller one and by increasing its sensitivity somewhat, and the falling plate 
camera changed for one in which a continuous record could be taken round a 
drum. The preliminary experiments had given the ratio of total to initial 
heat as about 10. This, while agreeing closely with Bronk’s result, appeared 
to be rather small in view of Hill’s subsequent work on the initial heat. Advan¬ 
tage, therefore, was taken of the new arrangements to make measurements of 
the ratio of total to initial heat under various conditions, both by the method 
employed by Bronk and other previous observers, and also by that used in the 
preliminary experiments. Further experiments were made of high frequency 
stimuli superimposed, not upon a resting condition but upon one of slow steady 
stimulation. Unexpectedly, very different results were obtained under these 
various conditions. 

For determining the ratio of total heat to initial heat by the usual method, 
i.e., estimating (a) the initial heat by analysis of the abrupt rise and fall of 
heat rate at the beginning and end of stimulation, and (6) the total heat by 
means of the total deflection-time area, 24 seconds or 32 seconds stimuli at 
nearly maximal frequency were given to a completely resting nerve. It was 
found that the recovery heat from such stimuli at about 20° requires rather 
more than 30 minutes for its completion (see fig. 1). Photographic records 
were made of the base line for a noinute or two before, and of the deflection 
for 10 minutes or so after, the stimulus. The camera was then closed, but 
opened again every minute to make a mark on the paper for SO minutes or 
longer. Heating controls of 2 seconds duration were taken, the whole curve 
being recorded photographically. The analysis of the initial heat was carried 
out in 2 seconds time units, experience having shown that analysis in shorter 
time imits gave no additional information, but required much greater labour 
in calculation. Analysis in these longer intervals made it practicable to a^fy 
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suoli relatively long stimuli as 24 and 32 seconds, accuracy being gained thereby 
in the estimation of the total heat. 



Minutes 


"Fia, 1.—Galvanometer deflection (millimetres) recording the total heat production during 
and after a short stimulus to a previously resting nerve. The total heat is given by 
the area of the curve above the interpolated base line, {a) February 15 at 18 *6*^ 0., 
32 seconds stimulus. (6) January 5 at 19*2'^ 0., 32 seconds stimulus, (o) February 
6 at 19^2® C., 24 seconds stimulus. ITote that recovery requires 30 to 35 minutes for 
completion* 

The Analysis, 

It was found, nevertheless, that analysis even in 2 seconds units up to 32 or 40 seconds 
was too laborious by the usual method. A great saving of effort and time, and an improve¬ 
ment in accuracy, were achieved with a calculating machine. To take an example, the 
record of a 32 seconds stimulus was measured by 2 seconds intervals up to 48 seconds. It 
is first analysed in 4 seconds time units by means of a built up 4-seconds heating control. 
This process is practically mechanical, zero remainders being left except sometimes for the 
first block of all. The results of this analysis, which takes only a few minutes, are plotted 
on millimetre paper and a smooth curve is drawn through the tops of successive blocks. 
This curve gives intei^olated solutions in 2 seconds time units, which—with a little experi¬ 
ence—are generally very nearly right. To check their correctness they are used with the 
2 seconds heating control to build up the record of a 32-seconds stimulus. The calculation 
IS easily done with an adding and multiplying machine. Since the solutions are not quite 
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correct the calculated record differs slightly from the observed record. The differences 
are analysed by the 2-seconds heating control and the results applied as small corrections 
to the interpolated solutions. All arithmetical error is eliminated by the use of the calcu¬ 
lating machine, so that even at the end of a long analysis accurate results are obtained, 
which is not possible by a slide rule with which errors gradually accumulate. Thus, the 
sudden decrease in the rate of heat production at the end of stimulation can be obtained 
by analysis with the same accuracy as the sudden increase at the beginning of stimulation. 
This is important for the accurate measurement of the whole initial heat during a long 
stimulus. 

The initial heat rate was measured as described in the first paper of this 
series. The whole initial heat during a period of stimulation is assumed to be 
given hy multiplying the average of the initial heat rates at the beginning and 
end of stimulation by the duration of the stimulus. This whole initial heat 
is the quantity required in calculating the ratio of total to initial heat. There 
is no need here to give examples of the analysis ; several have been given else¬ 
where, e,g., in the first paper of the series. In the experiments of which the 
curves in fig. 1 represent the total heats the whole initial heats were (a) 
203 X 10“® m., cal./gm,, (b) 138 X 10*“® cal./gm., and (c) 147 X 10“® cal./gm. 
The total heat is given by the area of the curve above the interpolated base 
line. In these three experiments the total heats were: {a) 6640, (b) 4230, 
and (c) 3800 microcalories per gram respectively. The ratios, therefore, of 
total to initial heat were (a) 28, (6) 31, and (c) 26. Determinations of the 
same ratio in other sets of normal nerves, which are summarized in Table II, 
gave an average value of the ratio of total to initial heat of 29. The chief 
reason why this is so much greater than all previous determinations is that 
recovery has been followed so much longer; it is possible that future investiga¬ 
tion will show that we, too, have not followed it far enough. 

Let us turn now to the results of the method used in the preliminary experi¬ 
ments, employing gaps ’’ in the stimulation during a steady state. Tig. 2 
shows for comparison (A) the analysis of the heat due to an ordinary stimulus 
of 16 seconds at 64*7 shocks/sec., and (B) the analysis of the heat omitted, 
as the result of omitting the stimulus for 16 seconds, during a steady state of 
stimulation at 64*7 shocks/sec. (A) was made on the same set of nerves as (B) 
about an hour earlier. The records of gaps are very similar to those of ordinary * 
stimuli (though, of course, in the opposite direction), the only obvious difference 
being that they return to their base line more quickly. Correspondingly in fig. 2 
the analysis of the “ gap ” is very similar to that of the stimulus except that 
the recovery heat falls off more rapidly. The initial heat in the gap is 
just about the same as in the stimulus, viz., 4*06 x 10*"^ cal./gm. sec. (This 



Table II.— Tnitia.1 and recovery beat: stimuli to resting nerves : Hungarian R esc. acclimatized to room temperature. 


Ratio, 

Total/Initial. 

--- UJ 

\ P. Feng and 

OphS’sCiHOSOOXS 

<MC<5C»5(NCO(MCqW 

A. V. Hill. 

1 

fi 

“ 1—1 

sggsissg ' 

S!SS§§l^ig gggssggss 

Initial heat, 10“® cal, /gm. 

Total. 

1—ii—li-KpHi-t<NCSJ 1—irHrH OOCOiNN 

End, 
per sec. 

Ud 

O«S*Tf<rH00«i0SC0 '<ii<WOO«OCOasC350»0 

lO «© <0 «0 «0 <0 XO pH I-H o? OI O 

Start, 
per sec. 

O iH O i-i»0 CO CO -rH CO 00 1> l> 05 rH Cft 

cb CDt> CO lb CD lb pH DJ O 05 w a> 

Stimulus. 

Frequency 
per sec. 

ocoQQeciv< ID o S S S 

Duration, 

sec. 

c<i (M cd N _g (N cd tH Tjj cd cd <M 

I-H CO CO Cd eo CO 2 CO Cd Cd CO CO CO Cd 

Condition. 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

Pji P|l 
««iM <N S) p) 

!a m 


1° 

rH Od 05 Cd o CD cd )lO l> O t> CO 00 00 

SSS2SS s ssgsis a 

Date. 

i 

May 31 . 

January 5 ... 

January 27 . 

February 6 . 

February 9 . 

February 16 .*. 

TrAlimfl.TV 21 ____ 

Januai^ 31 .. 

February 2 .. 

March? . 

March 4... 

Marchs. 

February 13 . 

March 10 .-. 


2E = Einger’B solnaoii of twice, = Ringer’s solniion of half, the nonnal concentration in r^pect of all constituents. Sngar-R = Ringer’s 

solution mth 4*6% glucose added. 

* Omittsed £rom mean; recovery followed only for 20 minutes. 
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is not necessarily, nor always, the case.) At the moment when the “ gap 
was given the total steady heat rate due to stimulation was 36*6 X cal/ 
gm. sec. The ratio, therefore, of total to initial heat was 36 • 6/4* 06 = 9. 

The analysis of a gap ” is usually of the type shown in fig. 2 or fig. 3. 
Various other types, however, occur, of which one is shown in fig. 4, together 



Fig. 2 .—Experiment of Janmry 11, 1933, at 18*9° 0. Broken line, (A) analysis of heat 
production due to 16 seconds positive stimulus of a resting nerve, at 6-minute intervals, 
preceding the steady state (mean of 6); full line, (B) analysis of negative heat pro¬ 
duction due to 16 seconds negative stimulus (mean of 5 gaps ”) at 5-minute intervals 
during the steady state. Shooks 64 • 7/sec. both for (A) and for the steady stimulation 
in which (B) refers to the “ gaps.” 

The initial heat is ; for (A) 4* 16 X 10-® oal,/gm. sec.; for (B) 4*06 X 10-® cal./gm. 
sec. The total heat during the steady state for (B) was 36*6 X 10“<^ oal./gm. sec. 
Batio for (B) of total to initial heat == 36*6/4*05 = 9. 

Note that (B) falls much more rapidly at the end of the gap ” than (A) at the end 
of stimulation. 

with the record from which it was calculated. There is never any difficulty 
in obtaining the initial heat at the moment of omitting the stimulus. In 
fig. 4 this is 3 *2 X 10"® caL/gm. sec.; the steady heat rate was 34 X 10"® cal./ 
gm. sec.; the ratio, therefore, of total to initial heat was 34/3*2 *= 10»6. 

The results of 11 such measurements are given in Table III. The mean 
value of the ratio is 9*1. 
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There is another possible way of estimating the ratio of total to initial heat 
during a steady state of stimulation. Instead of comparing the initial heat 
rate derived from the analysis of gaps in the stimulus with the steady heat 
rate, we might compare it with the total amount of heat omitted due to the 
oroission of the stimulus. From the initial sudden drop of heat rate at the 



Fig. 3.—Analysis of “ gap ” in the heat production of nerve, due to omission of stimulus 
for 24 seconds during a steady state of stimulation at 27*5 shocks/seo. Moan of 
“ gaps ” at 34,38,42,46 and 50 minutes from the beginning of stimulation, December 
15, 1932, at 20-r C. 



Fig. of May 31, 1932. Analysis of 6 seconds “ gaps ’’ in heat production 

of nerve during steady stimulation with 65 shocks per second* Mean of 12 records 
at 3 minute intervals between 34 and 72 minutes from the beginning of stimula¬ 
tion. Steady heat rate 34X10“^ cal./gm. sec. Initial heat rate from analysis 3*2 X 
10“* cal./gm. sec. Batio lOJ. 


Table III.—Analysis of records of gaps in steady 
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beginning of the gap and its final sudden rise on resuming the stimulus at the 
end (say) of 16 seconds, we could estimate the average initial heat rate during 
the gap and so the whole amount of initial heat omitted. From the total area of 
the negative deflection caused by the omission of the stimulus the total heat 
could be calculated. The procedure indeed is precisely the same as that for 
finding the ratio of total to initial heat for an ordinary positive stimubis to a 
resting nerve. The ratio so found for 16 seconds “ negative stimulation ” is 
between 2 and 3 ; it is evident indeed, from figs. 2, 3, and 4, that it is bound to 
be very low, since the recovery heat falls off so rapidly. 

We have, therefore, ratios of total heat to initial heat ranging from 2 or 
3 up to 31. For each method the results are consistent; what can be the cause 
of the surprising differences between them ? The first method is applied to 
nerve which has completely recovered from previous stimulation; the second 
and third methods to nerves which have been continuously stimulated at a 
moderate rate for many minutes. May nerves under the two sets of con¬ 
ditions actually have a different ratio of total to initial heat 1 


III. The Effect of Steady Activity on the Ratio. 

When a nerve is continuously stimulated at 20° C. at any frequency lower 
than 60 per second, its rate of heat production reaches a steady value in about 
30 minutes. Now, instead of making gaps in a constant heat rate by omitting 
the stimulus, it is possible to do the converse, namely, to superimpose a short 
high-frequency stimulus on top of a continuous low-frequency one and to use 
as base line the uniform heat rate due to the latter. In this way we can find 
the initial and the total heat for the superimposed stimulus in exactly the same 
way as for a short stimulus to a fresh nerve. To give the superimposed stimulus 
it is necessary merely to change the frequency of stimulation from low to high 
for a period, say, of 24 or 32 seconds. This is easily done with two com¬ 
mutators (see fig. 3 in the second of these papers) driven at different speeds 
and connected in such a way that the battery and condenser can be transferred 
instantly firom one to the other by pressing a Morse key. 

In one such experiment a stimulus of 32 seconds, at a frequency of 436/sec., 
was applied (a) dxiring rest, and also during a steady state of stimulation at 
frequencies of (6) 2(-2, (c) 6-6, {d) 17, and (e) 46 shocks per second respectively. 
The whole initial heats were (o) 201, (6) 227, (c) 190, (d) 117, and (e) 31 micro- 
calories per gram. The total heats, found from the deflection-time area, were 
(a) 6060, (h) 4030, (c) 3000, (d) 1140, and (e) 227. The ratios, therefore, of 
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total to initial heat were (a) 25, (b) 17*8, (o) 15-8, (d) 9'7, and (e) 7-3. Pre¬ 
existing activity, therefore, does change the ratio of total to initial heat. 

Various experiments of this kind were performed and their results are given 
in Table IV. The effect of activity is precisely as demanded by the dis¬ 
crepancy between the ratio found in the usual way and that based on gaps in 
the steady state. The general effect, indeed, is visible at once on the records 
themselves; the return of the curves towards the base line after the end of 
stimulation is strikingly faster for superimposed stimuli than for stimuli to 
resting nerve, clearly indicating greater recovery heat for the latter. 

In the experiment of February 21 both superimposed stimuli and gaps were 
given on the base of continuous stimulation at 45 shocks/sec. As seen in 
Tables III and IV the ratio for the former was 7'3, that for the latter 7-0. 
Given the same degree of activity to operate on, it is indifferent whether the 
ratio is determined by positive or by negative stimulation. Thus, positive 
stimuli to a resting nerve and gaps in the stimulus to a continuously stimulated 
nerve give different ratios merely because the steady state of the nerve is 
different in the two cases and probably, as we shall see later, the level of recovery 
restoration is different also. 

Another way of showing the effect of activity upon the ratio of total to initial 
heat is to give a very long stimulus and to estimate the average initial heat rate 
and the total heat in a manner siniilar to that described for a shorter stimulus. 
In one experiment in which a 32-second stimulus gave a ratio of total to 
initial heat of 31, a 6-minute stimulus gave a ratio of 17-5. 

The difference, therefore, between “ stimuli ” and “ gaps ” is solved, but 
the other discrepancy remains. The initial heat as such has nothing to do with 
this, the difficulty is in respect of the two methods of measuring the total heat. 
Why, in fact, when a nerve is certainly in a steady state should the total heat 
omitted by onoitting 16 seconds of stimulation be different from the total heat 
in 16 seconds as measured from the interpolated base line ? 

No certain answer can be given to this question, but in asking it one makes 
the tacit assumption that the omission of (say) 16 seconds stimulation has no 
other effect than to cause the omission of a certain amount of initial heat and 
of its consequent recovery heat. It is possible, however, that the course of 
the recovery from activity previous to the " gap ” may be affected—perhai® 
quickened—by removing the necessity for recovery from activity during the 
16 seconds in question. If recovery from previous activity were to take the 
place of the recovery which is no longer required, the total heat omitted would 
be made to appear much less. The analysis of a “ gap.” always shows (see 
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figs. 2,3, and 4) a very rapid fall at its end {actually a rise, since tie heat in a 
gap is negative), which suggests that only the “ A ” process, but not the “ B ” 
process of recovery (see the first paper of this series) has been omitted. It may 
well be therefore that the paradox really does not exist, that we have no right 
to assume that after omitting the stimulus for a short period all the other pro¬ 
cesses are unaffected. 

In measuring the ratio of total to initial heat by the method of " gaps ” in 
the stimulus, it is necessary to assume that the recovery heat at any moment 
corresponds to the initial heat at that moment. If a steady state genuinely 
exists, this is correct; if fatigue is setting in, owing to too high a frequency 
of stimulation, the recovery heat at any moment is too large to correspond to 
the initial heat at that moment, but corresponds rather to the greater initial 
heat at some previous moment. We should expect, therefore, to find during 
the onset of fatigue too high a ratio of total to initial heat. Actually in Table 
III there are two experiments in which the frequency was too great for a 
steady state to be possible, but nevertheless the usual ratio of about 9 was 
obtained. The reason, presumably, is that the rate of fatigue was compara¬ 
tively low, and of recovery rather high, the difference of phase between initial 
and recovery heat being insufficient to cause a perceptible change in the ratio. 
This gives us the greater confidence in accepting its accuracy when the state 
is at least approximately steady. 

rV. The Effed of Anisdonic Solutions upon the Ratio. 

* 

The above experiments have shown that steady pre-existing activity affects 
the ratio so that it may vary from 31 to 6 with increasii^ degree of 
basic activity. We have looked for other conditions which might also affect 
it. Results have been obtained with hypo- and hypertonic solutions, which, 
though not yet intelligible, seem definite enough to be recorded. In Table I 
one experiment each was given with half Ringer (JR), twice Ringer (2R) and 
6% OOg. The last named is without effect. The hypo- and the hypertonic 
solutions, on the other hand, seemed to exert a profound influence on the ratio 
and (what made the matter more interesting) in opposite directions, lurther 
experiments, therefore, were made in the expectation that dehydration or 
hydration might concentrate or dilute the reacting substances r^onable for 
the heat production of recovery and so accelerate or retard the reaction and 
perhaps affect the ratio. The exqieriments with dilute (^R) and amcenkat^ 
(2R) solutions were repeated with the improved apparatus lately availalfle. • 
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A sununary of tho results of these experiments (initial heat, total heat and their 
ratios) is included in Tables II, III, and IV. 

Experiments were also made with a hypertonic solution consisting of the 
ordinary constituents of Einger’s solution in the usual concentrations plus 
4*5% glucose; this has double the normal osmotic pressure. The two hyper¬ 
tonic solutions, sugar Kinger and twice Einger, agreed in showing a decrease 
of the ratio of total to initial heat at the steady state but disagreed in that the 
former made the ratio for a short stimulus to the fresh nerve larger, while the 
latter made it smaller. 

This last result puts us on our guard against the original conception that the 
efEects of |E and 2E are merely those of hydration or dehydration. Further¬ 
more, nerves treated with the sugar Einger’s solution show no more deprecia¬ 
tion at the end of 15 hours than do normal nerves, while those treated with 
hyper- or hypotonic Einger always deteriorate considerably during such long 
survival. The efEects of |E and 2E are probably at least partly ionic, the 
abnormal concentration of one or other of the ions affecting the state of the 
nerve. 

As to how the ratio of total to initial heat is changed one way or the other 
by anisotonic solutions it is not possible at present to say. The effect, as a 
matter of fact, may be rather large, as Table II particularly shows. It is of 
interest in confirming the conclusion that the ratio is not fixed and immutable, 
but can vary according to the conditions. 


V. Discussion, 

Of our values of the ratio of total to initial heat only that found in a short 
stimulus to a normal resting nerve, namely, about 30, can be compared with 
Bronk^s, namely, 11. While Hill’s work (1932) prepared us for a larger ratio 
than that given by Bronk, the discrepancy found is somewhat astonishing. 
It is accountable, however, when the apparatus used by Bronk is compared 
with that now available. 

As seen in fig. 1, the recovery heat from a 32-second, or 24-seoond, stimulus 
requires more than 30 minutes for completion, and that from the shorter stimuli 
of 9 to 16 seconds employed by Bronk must have needed a similar time. Bronk, 
with the apparatus then available here, could not follow the recovery heat for 
more than 10 or 11 minutes. His thermostat was not constant enough to 
permit continuous recording over many minutes with certainty; the interior 
of the nerve chamber was exposed to pressure changes in the air and—^what is 
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important in the present connection—the thermopile then used lost heat far 
too rapidly to give adequate information regarding the prolonged tail of the 
recovery heat formation. His 3-second heating control, for example, came 
back in about 70 seconds to its zero; with our present apparatus it ends 
only after about 220 seconds. 

It is readily seen in fig. 1 that assuming the recovery heat to last only 10 or 
11 minutes excludes more than half of it. Bronk’s recovery heat, therefore, 
is probably less than half of the true amount. His initial heat, on the other 
hand, is probably a little too large; his procedure would probably leave a 
small amount of recovery heat in his estimate of the initial heat. The two 
errors together, particularly the former, explain the discrepancy. 

The most interesting fact yielded by the present work is the decrease of the 
ratio of total to initial heat with the degree of basic activity in the steady 
condition on which stimulation is superimposed. What is the meaning of 
this change and what is its mechanism ? All the evidence points to the real 
objective existence of the initial heat as a separate entity, and we may regard 
it as the index of a breakdown accompanying conduction, or perhaps the 
immediate recovery therefrom which is completed by the time the refractory 
period is over. The recovery heat represents the total energy expended in the 
restitution process. A decrease in the ratio would then in a sense be an 
increase in the “ efficiency ” of restitution. In what way can we picture a 
gain of “ efficiency ” as the result of steady activity ? 

It is a characteristic of many biological, as well as econonoic, processes, which 
is referred to in agriculture by the expression “ the law of dimmishing returns,” 
that the last stage may be more expensive than the first. The same behaviour 
is found in many actual chemical or physical processes, e.g., in the separation 
of two substances. A nerve which is being continuously stimulated at a low 
frequency, say, of 20 per second, establishes itself at a certain average level of 
partial activity or discharge; the restitution process has only to be such as to 
bring the nerve back to this level. It may well be that to effect the first 70% 
of full restoration—^whatever that means—^is relatively a much more economical 
process than to complete the last 30%. If this general idea be correct, the 
ratio of total heat to initial heat should be smaller for partially active nerve, 
or, referring to the results of the present paper, for superimposed stimuli, or 
gaps in the stimulation, during the steady state. 

Fig. 6 represents a hypothetical relation between the degree of restitution 
and the amount of energy required to effect it. The curve deseribes a state of 
affairs in which the process of restitution becomes mca*ea®m^y ioefficirart as 
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its degree approaches completion. Besides giving an intelligible description 
of the variation in the ratio of total to initial heat with the degree of pre¬ 
existing activity, it serves also to fit the diverse results given by the various 
hypo- or hypertonic solutions into a single scheme. One curve, for example, 
describes for half-Einger nerve the fact that its “ efficiency ” is, for every degree 
of restoration, low relatively to that of normal nerve; another for sugar-Ringer 
nerve, that its efficiency is greater throughout the whole range than for normal 
nerve; a third, for twice-Ringer nerve, that for restoration to complete rest 



Fio. 5.—^Diagram to illustiate the hypothesis of “ diminishing tetiuns ” ia the restoration 
of nerve from stimulation to a standard state. The horizontal line at the top repre¬ 
sents the condition of a nerve restored to complete rest, a horizontal line at any other 
height would represent the degree of restoration to some steady level of activity. 
Eaeh curve represents the relation between a given level of restoration and the amount 
of energy required to return to that level when displaced by a given stimulus. 

its efficiency is lower, but for restoration to a state represented by a moderate 
degree of activity its efficiency is greater than for normal nerve. While this 
diagram affords no explanation of the cause of the phenomena, it allows them 
to be fitted into a reasonable and intelligible scheme. 

One general conclusion from the whole of this discussion is that the recovery 
process is not rigidly coupled to the initial process, as it would be if both were 
parts of an invariable sequence of chemical events. It would seem rather 
that when a nerve has been active, various changes—perhaps physical in nature 
—have occurred either during conduction, or during the refractory period, or 
both, and these have to be reversed with the liberation of energy by oxidation 
in a prolonged and separate process during the following 30 minutes (at 20° C.). 
We can refer to the model, many times used in this connection for muscle, of 
an electrical storage battery which runs down during activity and is recharged 
by a separate mechanism afterwards. The amount of energy used by the 
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motor wHcli drives the dynamo, by wbicb recharging is effected, may not be 
directly proportional to the energy released by the storage battery during 
discharge. 

The conclusion is supported by the results of experiments on crab’s nerves 
(Beresina and Feng, 1933). Here the ratio of total to initial heat is stillhigher, 
namely, 40 to 70. This is for stimuli applied to a completely resting nerve 
returning during recovery to a state of complete rest. The range of values 
found by these authors nearly overlaps at its lower end the range obtained in 
the present work with frog’s nerve at ite upper end. It is unlikely that the 
chemical reactions in nerve activity are fundamentally different in the two 
cases, so that we have values lying between 6 and 70 for the ratio of total to 
initial heat. No variation of this kind has ever been found with muscle, 
where the ratio is, in fact, rather constant. In muscle, recovery may be a 
chemical consequence of the breakdown during contraction; in nerve it seems 
rather to be involved in a restoration, to some level depending upon the circum¬ 
stances, of something analogous to a difference of potential, or perhaps of 
concentration. 


Summary. 

(1) After a short stimulus {e.g., 16 to 32 seconds) to a completely resting 
frog’s nerve at 20° C. the recovery process is complete only in 30 to 36 minutes. 
The ratio of total heat to initial heat is about 30. 

(2) When a nerve is stimulated continually at not too high a frequency a 
steady state is reached in about 30 minutes in which the rate of heat production 
(above “ basal ”) is constant. If the stimulus be omitted for a short time 
(e.g,, 16 seconds) a “ gap ” in the heat production occurs which can be analysed 
in the usual way. This provides a rather accurate estimate of the initial heat 
during the steady state. The ratio of the total heat to the initial heat so measured 
is about 9. 

(3) A nerve in a steady state of activily can be stimulated to a higher degree 
of aotivily by increasing the frequency of stimulation for a short time (e.g., 
32 seconds). The heat so produced can be analysed in the usual way, treating 
the level of steady activity as a base line. The ratio of total to initial heat, 
for the superimposed stimulus, may vary from 30 to 7, depending on the level 
of the basal activity, being less the greater that activity. 

(4) The nearer the basal steady condition of a nerve is to one of complete 
rest the hi^er is the “ potential ” to which it is restored dining recovery, 
and the greater is the amount of energy used in its restoration. 
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(5) Hypertonic and hypotonic solutions affect the ratio of total to initial 
heat in a characteristic way. 

(6) The wide variation, in nerve under different conditions, of the ratio of 
total to initial heat suggests that the initial and the recovery processes ate not 
directly coupled {e.g., chemically); the former is doubtless the consequence 
of the latter, but the efficiency, or degree, of recovery varies with the circum¬ 
stances. 
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The Effect of Veratrine on the Heat Production of Medullated Nerve. 

By A. V. Hill, I'.R.S., Foulerton Professor. 

(From the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, University College, London.) 

(Received May 2,1933.) 

Graham and Gasser (1931) have recently investigated the effect of veratrine 
upon the electrical response of frog’s medullated nerve. The prolonged after¬ 
potentials which they observed led Professor Gasser to suggest that it would 
be interesting to examine also the effect on the heat production. In muscles 
(Hartree and Hill, 1922) the prolonged veratrine contracture is associated 
with a prolonged evolution of heat of the same order of size as in a tetanus 
developmg the same force. It has been found that in nerve also, when fully 
veratrinized, a prolonged production of heat occurs in response to a single shook, 
and that the total amount of this heat may be many hundreds of times as 
great as that in the response of a normal nerve. 

Graham and Gasser used Ji. pipiens, I have used autumn Himgarian B. esc. 
They made up their veratrine in solutions of suitable strength and applied it 
to the nerve with a brush. The necessity of thermal equilibration demanded 
that my nerves should be soaked. I have used veratrine hydrochloride in 
Ringer’s solution buffered with phosphate to pa 7'2, of concentration about 
1/60,000, and the nerves were usually soaked in this on the thermopile for 
about 1 hour. 
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Graham and Gasser found no effect of veratrine on the initial “ spike of 
the action potential; the ejBEect is only on the after-potential, which lasts 
much longer than usual. According to them even 500 or after the shock the 
after-potential may be as great as 1% of the spike ” height, and their 
records suggest that an interval considerably longer than 1 second frequently 
elapses before the after-potential reaches the zero line.’’ These, as it proves, 
are very conservative estimates: the action current (as will be shown by 
Fromherz (1933) elsewhere) and the heat production persist, not for a few 
seconds, but for several minutes in a nerve effectively poisoned with veratrine. 

Graham and Gasser found that the immediate effect of previous stimulation 
was to increase the after-potential produced by a shock. With rest the after- 
potential diminished again. This is the exact contrary of what we have found— 
in order to obtain the greatest response, whether in heat or in action current, 
from a fully veratrinized nerve it is necessary to give it a long preceding rest* 
For muscle also the veratrine response is seen at its best after a long interval 
free from stimulation. The facts are evident enough on both sides ; the con¬ 
tradiction must be due to differences of treatment or material. 

In the first few experiments no considerable difference was found between 
veratrinized and normal nerve. The heat produced in response to a single 
shock was too small to detect. There was indeed some evidence of a change ; 
for example— 

(A) Effect of Frequency of Stimulation ,—^In a 6-second stimulus half the 
maximum heat was obtained at a very low jfrequency, about 15/sec. 
instead of the 80/sec. characteristic of a normal nerve; if its impulses 
last longer we should expect a nerve to function within a lower range 
of frequency. 

(B) The Analysis of the Heat ,—The “ initial heat was exceptionally large 
at the beginning and there was no sharp distinction between initial and 
recovery heat at the end of stimulation; it seemed as though the 
initial heat stopped gradually and not suddenly when the stimulus 
ended* If this, however, were all, the veratrine effect in nerve was 
insignificant compared with that in muscle. 

The same absence of any considerable effect was found for the action current 
measured with a sensitive moving magnet galvanometer. The instrument of 
course could not separate the spike ” and the immediate after-potential^ as 
the oscillograph used by Graham and Gasser was able to. It could, however, 
give an accurate picture, which their instrument could not so easily do, any 
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slow potential changes occurring after {say) 1J second from the shock. As 
Fromherz describes elsewhere, there was no very obvious sign, after soaking 
in 1/50,000 veratrine for an hour, that the nerve had been poisoned at all. 

In these preliminary experiments the nerves had been in oxygen or in 
oxygenated Ringer’s solution throughout; those of Graham and Gasser had 
been presumably in air. A rather large isolated nerve in air, particularly if 
in contact with electrodes on one side, is always in danger of partial asphyxia¬ 
tion. Assuming a resting heat production of 70 X 10“® cal. per gram per 
second, as found by Beresina (1932) at 20°, and the diffusion constant found 
for muscle by Krogh (1918) it can be calculated (Hill, 1928, p. 60) that the 
critical diameter is about mm. K the nerves were exposed to air on one side 
only the critical diameter would be about one half of this. If the temperature 
were higher, and so the resting metabolism greater, the critical diameter would 
be less.* The diffusion constant in nerve (which is known to be rather im¬ 
permeable to some substances) may very well be less than that of muscle; 
and the rate of oxygen consumption is increased by stimulation. There is no 
security, therefore, that a nerve of 1 mm. diameter in contact with electrodes 
wiU be fiilly supplied with oxygen if it be surrounded by air. It is safer, at 
any rate, to place it in oxygen. 

Graham and Gasser had shown that during recovery from partial asphyxia 
(40 minutes in commercial nitrogen) the after-potential is considerably greater 
than initially, Fromherz (1933) has found that in veratrinized nerve about 
1| hours are needed for complete asphyxia; the effect of partial asphyxia 
sug^sts that a certain degree of oxygen want in the interior of the nerve in air 
may have affected Graham and Gasser’s results and that stimulation may have 
produced the effect that they noticed by adding to the degree of oxygen want. 
The fact that our nerves were in oxygen may have prevented them from showing 
ihe partial effect of veratrinization which Graham and Gasser found. Com¬ 
plete veratrinization is a much more considerable affair. 

The asphyxia of the nerves in Graham and Gasser’s experiments was in¬ 
complete. A very striking effect, however, is produced by complete asphyxia 
and recovery. A nerve previously soaked for an hour in 1/50,000 veratrine is 
kept in pure nitrogen or hydrogen for 3 hours until no trace of response occurs 
on stimulation. Oxygm is then admitt^, and within a few minutes the 
veratrine effect is shown at its best. The action potential, or perhaps one 
should say ike after-potential, produced by a single shock and recorded by a 

* According to Sehmitt, quoted by Gerard {I9S2, p. 54C^), nerves tr^ted with veratrine 
^ow an increased oaygen oozii^xmptioii. 
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sensitive galvanometer, goes through, a series of changes which is strikingly 
similar to the contracture of a veratrinized muscle. The discharge is hundreds 
of times as great as in a normal nerve, or as in a nerve poisoned without asphyxia¬ 
tion, and it may last many minutes. This typical veratrine eflEect has the 
further likeness to that in muscle that it is rapdily fatigued but recovers when 
the tissue is allowed to rest. It is in nerve treated in this way that the heat 
production has been measured. 

Method ,—All experiments were on the sciatic nerve of HuQgaria E. esc, at 
about 19° C. The nerves were placed on the thermopile and immersed in 
buffered Ringer’s fluid 7*2) containing about 1/40,000 veratriae (1/20,000 
to 1/50,000). Oxygen was bubbled and after about 1 hour the solution was 
removed and replaced by pure nitrogen. After about 2 hours the heating 
controls for the analysis were made on the now inexcitable nerve. After 3 
hours the nitrogen was replaced by oxygen. A large heat production occurred 
(corresponding—see Beresina, 1932—to the oxygen debt paid off) and after a 
further hour the heat production in response to a shock could be measured. 
Considerable intervals were allowed between stimuli to permit the veratrine 
effect to be manifested at its best. 



Seconds 


Wia, 1.—^Interpolated curves from the analysis in 1-second units of the heat produotkui 
of frog’s medullated nerve treated with veratrine. Curve A, single shocks; curve 
B, 1-second tetanus. 

Itesidts ,—^In fig. 1 curves are given interpolated through the results of an 
analysis in 1-second time units of the heat produced (A) in response to a ^ngle 
shock, and (B) in response to a 1-second tetanus, of a nerve treated wift 
veratrine as described above. (A) rdTers to the mean of records taken at 
intervals of 16 minutes; with a shorter interval of 7 minutes tihe curve wm 
of the same form but of only two-thirds the height. (B) waa after a 
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The rate of heat production rises gradually in either case to a maximum. The 
heat is not initial heat in the ordinary sense ; the analysis is quite unlike 
that from an ordinary stimulus. From its maximum the heat production 
falls only slowly. In fig. 2 analyses are given of the rate of heat production 
in two other experiments, (A) for a single shock, (B) for a 1/5-second tetanus. 
In (A) the total heat in the first minute is more than 100 microcalories per 
gram; in (B) it is nearly 180. In a previous paper it was shown that during a 
steady state of stimulation at low frequency the total heat per impulse is of 
the order of 1 nucrocalorie per gram. In (A) the total heat including recovery 
must have been many times the 100 microcalories of the first minute ; probably 
at least 1000. Thus the heat liberated by a single shock in a veratrinized 
nerve may be of the order of 1000 times as great as in a normal nerve. 



Ftg. 2.—Analysis in 4- and 2-second units of tlie heat production of nerve treated with 
veratrine. A, single shocks after long rest; B, 1/6-second tetanus at 28 shocks/sec. 
after 48 minutes rest. 

If the interval between stimuli is less than about 20 minutes the veratrine 
effect is reduced, but even with 1-second intervals it is still obviously present. 
In one experiment a veratrinized nerve was stimulated at the rate of 30 shocks 
per minute for 10 minutes. In this time, of course, a steady state was not 
obtmned, though there were signs that it would have been had stimulation 
been continued. The rate of heat production already reached was 17 micro- 
caloric per gram per second, 34 microcalories per gram per impulse; this is more 
than thirty times as great as one would expect in a normal nerve. Fig, 3 
shows the way in which the rate of heat production obtained by analysis began 
to rise in another experiment during stimulation at 30 shocks per minute; 
at 60 shocks per minute tiie curve was similar but 25% H^er, douHing the 
fr^u^oy had incrcsed the heat production only by one-quarter. 
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In fig. 4, in still another experiment, the analysed rate of heat production 
is shown at the beginning of stimulation (A) with one shock every 8 seconds, 
(B) with one shock every 4 seconds, and (C) with one shock every 1 second. The 
heat production does not increase nearly in proportion to the frequency of 
stimulation ; the heat per impulse, therefore, is greater the longer the interval 
between impulses. 



Fig. 3.—^Analysis of heat production in 4-second units during and after 1 minute stimula¬ 
tion at 30 shocks/min. With 60 ahocks/min. the curve was similar but 25% higher. 



j’xo. 4.—^Analysis of heat production, in 16-second units, of nerves treated with veratrine 
during prolonged stimulation, A with 1 shock in S seconds, B with 1 shook in 4 S6<K)n<ls, 
and C with 1 shock every 1 second. 

An experiment was made with regular stimulation at intervals of 1, 2, 4, ^ 
and 10 seconds. At 50 seconds after the start the following rat^ of heat pro¬ 
duction were found by analysis:— 

Interval, seconds. 1 2 4 6 10 

Bate of heat production, 10“® cal./ 
gm. sec. ... 


4-7 


3-9 


3-2 


2-3 1-75 
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Judging firom other experiments a single shock at time zero would have 
caused a rate of heat production at 50 seconds of at least 10"® cal./gm. sec. 
The extra 49 shocks at 1 per second have only produced an extra 3-7 x 10“® 
caL/gin. sec. 

It is clear, therefore, that the veratrine efEect requires a considerable interval 
for “ recovery.” For muscle the veratrine-recovery is complicated by muscular 
fatigue ; with nerve there is no evidence of fatigue, the nerve can still give its 
normal response to a stimulus. It is only the abnormal veratrine response 
which needs time for its restoration. There is no clue as to what the mechanism 
of this behaviour can be, but it seems that something needs to be restored 
before the veratrine response can occur to its full again. 

The question why a medullated nerve needs to be asphyxiated after poison¬ 
ing, before veratrine can produce its full characteristic efEect, is dealt with 
elsewhere by Fromherz (1933). On non-medullated nerve veratrine acts with¬ 
out asphyxiation and in much lower concentrations (Cowan, 1933). The 
simplest hypothesis is that veratrine cannot penetrate the myelin sheath 
of the nerve fibre until this is somehow rendered permeable by oxygen want. 

Summary. 

Frog’s medullated nerves treated with 1/50,000 solution and kept in oxygen 
show little effect of veratrine on the heat production. If, however, after 
treatment, they be completely asphyxiated and then allowed to recover, a 
striking and characteristic effect is obtained. The heat production in response 
to a single shock rises in a few seconds* to its maximum rate; in amount it 
may be 1000 times normal; it ipay last many minutes. The heat production 
during slow stimulation may be greatly increased. 

The veratrine effect requires time for its restoration; after a stimulus it is 
not shown again to its full without a long period of rest. It is quite evident, 
however, with shocks even at 1-second intervals. 


This ^ri^ of papers owes much to various colleagues: to Mr. W. Hartree, 
Mrs. M. Bereribia, Dr. H. Fromherz and Mr. Donald Scott, who took part in 
the expmments and cdiculations; to Professor H. S. Gasser who suggested 
the veratrine experiments; to Mr, A. C. Downing who constructed the thermo¬ 
piles and commutator; and particularly to Mr. J. L. Parkinson for his con¬ 
tinual loyal assistance and his construction of the thermostat. 

The expenses have been met by a grant from the Foulerton Research Fund 
of the Royal Society. 
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On the Combination of Methcemoglobin %oith HjS. 

By D. Keilin, F.E.S. 

(From the Molteno Institute, University of Cambridge.) 

(Received May 26, 1933.) 

(1) Hoppe-Seyler's Sulpho-d&rivative of Hcemoglobin, 

Seventy years ago Hoppe-Seyler (1863) found tliat if a current of H 2 S is 
passed through a solution of oxyhsemoglobin a distinct absorption band appears 
in the red end of the spectrum and the compound turns gradually green. He 
found further that this change takes place only when H^S acts in presence of 
oxygen, and the compound thus obtained he described as sulpho-methaemo- 
globin. Similar results have been obtained by several other workers and 
especially by Lewisson (1866) and by AraH (1890) who have shown, moreover, 
the co-existence of the absorption bands of sulpho-hsemoglobin with those of 
oxy- or reduced haemoglobin. Harnack (1899), to whom we owe a careful 
revision of the whole literature of the subject, repeated these observations 
but claimed to obtain the appearance of the absorption band in the red end 
of the spectrum by passing HgS through a solution of reduced hsemoglobin 
kept under a layer of paraffin, believing the reduced hsemoglobin to be thus 
sufficiently protected &om oxygen. He concluded that “ sulpho-hsemo- 
globin ” can be obtained in complete absence of oxygen, although he 
with Hoppe-Seyler that only in the presence of oxygen is haemoglobin tcam^ 
fomed by HgS into the green compound. 

More recently B^uiowitz (1^6) d^cribed as suIpho-k^aK^ictei ^ a 
green compound which he 1ms obtained &om tonogiobin fey pasa^^ro^i 

2 I 
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it at frequent intervals during a whole week currents of H 2 S and of oxygen. 
He described also methods of obtaining the crystals of this compound, showing 
the absorption band at 618 Treated with alkali and Na 2 S 204 this com¬ 
pound gave an ordinary proto-heemochromogen. The porphyrin obtained 
from this compound did not differ from protoporphyrin in its solubilities and 
absorption spectrum. These facts indicated that prolonged treatment with 
and Og does not affect the prosthetic portion of the haemoglobin molecule. 
The analysis of crystals gave 16 atoms of sulphur per each atom of iron, a 
result which seems to indicate that most, if not all, of the sulphur found was 
adsorbed to the crystals. 

There is no doubt that the compound described by Haurowitz is identical 
with those obtained by previous workers and that this compound is formed 
only when haemoglobin is treated by HgS in presence of oxygen. This state¬ 
ment is not contradicted by the results of Harnack mentioned above, because 
it is now well known that a fluid covered by a layer of parafiSn is not protected 
from the access of oxygen. 

That the presence of oxygen is necessary for the production of this compound 
can be shown by the following experiment. A solution of fresh oxyhaemo- 
globin is completely reduced by boiling it in vmuo in a Thunberg tube, which 
is then filled with HgS free from oxygen. The contents of the tube (although 
well shaken with H^) do not reveal the characteristic band in the red end of 
the spectrum. Only after several hours does a faint band appear in this region, 
owing probably to the action of some traces of oxygen which were not com¬ 
pletely removed. This band does not become stronger even after 24 hours. 
On opening the Thunberg tube and shaking its contents with air a very distinct 
band appears almost immediately at 618 mp. and while this band becomes 
starmiger the bands of oxyhsemoglobin gradually fade away. 

It is important to note that this compound can be obtained only from hemo¬ 
globin, oxyhs^o^obin and methsemoglobin, the latter being previously 
reduced by HgS to haemoglobin, but not from compounds such as hem, 
hs^natin, hemochrom<^en or parahematin. 

The iK>lution of hemoglobin treated with HgS and O^, left standing over¬ 
night, filtered and cleared from the free by a current of air or boiled in 
a vacuum diows stiU the charactedstic band at 618 mp.. 

On the addition of a little hydrogen peroxide or potassium ferricyanide 
to the elution, this baud disappears but reappears on reduction with ]iTaaS 204 , 
This clearly shows tibat the compound obtained from hsBmoglobin, treated 
with HgS and Og and showir^ a stirong absorption band at 618 mp., is a ferrous 
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compound wMch. can be oxidized and reduced and in which protohaem is still 
combined with globin. 

It is, however, impossible to say what is the nature of this compound. We 
do not know yet whether the globin, during treatment with H^S and Og, 
underwent some irreversible modification or whether the compound still 
contains the unmodified haemoglobin combined with an oxidation product of 
H 2 S, such as sulphur. We have not yet succeeded in recovering from this 
compound the original unmodified haemoglobin. Although the nature of this 
compound is still undetermined, it is clear that it does not correspond to a 
simple combination formed of II 2 S with either haemoglobin or methaemoglobin 
and it does not belong therefore to the category of reversible compounds such 
as are formed between haemoglobin or methaemoglobin and O 2 , CO, KCN 
or EIF. 

(2) lB. 2 ^-'inethcemoglobin Compound, 

{a) Spectroscopic Study of 'K^-methcemoglohin Formatmi .—^In the course 
of this investigation it was found, however, that HgS forms a definite compound 
with methaemoglobin analogous to cyanmethaemoglobin, a compound from 
which unmodified methaemoglobin can be easily recovered. This compound 
is entirely different from what was previously described by Hoppe-Seyler, 
Harnack, Haurowitz and others as sulpho-haemoglobin, or sulpho-methaemo- 
globin, obtained by theactionofH2Sand02onh8emoglobin. The existence of the 
real HgS-methaemoglobin compound can be demonstrated in the following way. 

Methaemoglobin solution obtained by the action of potassium ferricyanide 
on pure haemoglobin is dialysed (for several days) against distilled water at 0® C. 
until all the ferricyanide is removed from the solution. Diluted with acetate 
buffer of ps_ 6-6-5-8 it shows a characteristic brown colour and a distinct 
absorption spectrum of acid methaemoglobin. On the addition of a drop of 
water saturated with HgS, the methaemoglobin solution, although remaining 
distinctly acid, changes its colour rapidly from brown to red, and its absorption 
spectrum, instead of the characteristic band in the red end of the spectrum, 
shows on examination with a small dispersion spectroscope two diffuse bands: 
a-band narrow and faint at 578 mp. and ^-band wider and stronger at 545 mp« 
That the rapid change of colour and absolution spectrum of acid methsemo- 
globin is not due to the partial appearance of oxyhsemoglobin is easily demon¬ 
strated by the following facts:— 

(1) The absorption spectrum, when examined with a small dkpersion spectro¬ 
scope, has only a faint resemblance to that of oxyhsBumgloWii. 
petition and relative strength of the bands are entirely 


2 I J 
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(2) The same results are obtained when methaemoglobin is treated with 

HgjS in complete absence of oxygen. 

( 3 ) CO has no effect on its absorption spectrum. 

The absorption spectrum of our compound differs also, as will be shown, from 
that of alkaline methsemoglobin. Moreover, the HgS-methsemoglobin compound 
in this experiment is formed between 6 • 4 and 6 , which is far below the range of 
the possible existence of alkaline methaemoglobin. In fact, from the work of 
Haurowitz (1924) we know that methsemoglobin solution at pg 6 exists only 
in the acid form, alkaline methaemoglobin begins to appear only B.t pg 7, at 
Ph 8*4 its concentration reaches 50%, and only at pg 10 is the con¬ 
version into alkaline methaemoglobin complete. On the addition of lead 
acetate to the solution of HgS-methaemoglobin, from which the excess of HgS 
was removed by boiling in a vacuum, the compound is rapidly dissociated 
and converted into amid methaemoglobin. The solution of acid H 2 S-meth 8 emo- 
globin, free from excess of H 2 S, can be easily reduced with Stokes’ solution to 
haemoglobin, which on shaking with afr gives oxyhaemoglobin. 

The absorption spectrum of H 2 S-methaemoglobin differs from those of acid 
and aJkaline methaemoglobin and this can be easily ascertained by a simple 
examination of these compounds with an ordinary hand spectroscope. The 
real difference in their absorption spectra can be determined, however, only 
by a spectrophotometric measurement. 

For this purpose, from a strong solution of methaemoglobin three dilute 
solutions are prepared: (1) a distinctly acid solution of pg 5-8-6 ; (2) a dis¬ 
tinctly alkaline solution of pg 10; and (3) an acid solution to which a drop 
of a strong solution of Na^ is added, sufficient to transform it completely 
into H^-methaemoglobin without producing a noticeable change in its pg. 
The absorption spectra of these solutions were determined in the usual way 
by means of a Bfilger ITutting spectrophotometer and the results obtained are 

1 I 

shown in fig. 1, In this figure the absorption coefficient is defined as In ^, 

cd I 

where 0 is the concentration of methaemoglobin in gram-atoms of iron per cubic 
centimetre, i is tiie depth of the cell in centimetres, Iq and I are the intensities 
of the incident and transmitted light which as log^o I^/I are read off directly 
on the instrument. 

The absorption curve of H^-methsemoglobin differs from that of alkaline 
methsemoglobin by having a stronger p-band and an almost complete dis¬ 
appearance of «-band, which is replaced by a kind of plateau on the long wave- 
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side of p-band, fig. 1 . When Il 2 S-naeth 80 riQLOglobin compound is examined 
with a small dispersion spectroscope the flat portion of the absorption curve 
gives the impression of a weak and diffuse a-band lying at about 578 mp.. 
The absorption curve from 580 mp upwards in H 28 -methsemoglobin is much 
steeper than in alkaline methsemoglobin which makes this compound in the red 
end of the spectrum more transparent, so that in the mix ture of H 2 S-meth 88 mo- 
globin and acid methsemoglobin the long wave absorption band of the latter 
(at 635 mp) stands out clearly. 



4500 5000 5500 6000 6500 X 

Fig. 1. —^Absorption spectrum of HaS-methsemoglobin compared with those of alkaline 
and acid methsemoglobin. Ordinate, absorption coefficient per gram atom of methsemo¬ 
globin iron; abscissa, wave-length in Angstrom units. 

In order to show the mmimnm amount of which is required to convert 
the acid methsemoglobin into H 2 S"meth 8 emoglobm, the following method has 
been used:—Acid methsemoglobin and Na 2 S were mixed in various concen¬ 
trations in reaction vessels. The relative amounts of free acid methsemo¬ 
globin and HaS-methsemoglobin formed in these vessels were determined by 
comparing the absorption spectra of the mixture with that given by the two 
substances, acid methsemoglobin and H^-methsemoglobin, in equal concentra¬ 
tions but kept separately in the two compartments of a double wedge trou^. 

The examination was carried out by means of a Zeiss’ spectr<M50pic ocular 
attached to a microscope. The most convenient reaction vessels for tinck- 
nesses of fluid below 20 mm. are the special vessels of Zmss’ comi^ralire 
spectroscope, provided with movable plungers and giving accurate readii^ 
thicknesses to 0*02 For thicknes^s above 20 mm. thes^ vessefe are 
replaced by ordinary glass tubes with flat bottoms. The xeacli^ with 
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the metal portion of the plungers protected with parafiin, were placed on 
the microscope stage. The double wedge trough, 150 mm. long and 23 mm. 
wide (inside measurements) was placed in front of the aperture of a comparison 
prism (after removal of the mirror and tube attachment) on a brass platform 
35 cm. long, attached by means of a ring and a screw to the tube of the micro¬ 
scope. The position of the trough was read off on a scale carefully marked on 
paper, which is fixed to the platform covering its whole surface. It is convenient 
to protect the paper by a strip of glass upon which the trough can easily slide 
in front of the aperture of the microspectroscope. Both the trough and the 
reaction vessels were illuminated by a 4-volt bulb, the intensity of which can be 
varied by means of two independent resistances. The bulb which illuminates 
the reaction vessel was placed directly under the condenser of microscope stage. 
The light during the observation must be adjusted in such a way that in only 
one position of the trough, as it is moved along the scale, both absorption 
spectra match each other over the whole length of the spectrum. The reading 
of this position of the trough enabled us to calculate the relative concentrations 
of both compounds in the reaction vessel. 

To avoid any complication which may be due to the dissociation of H 2 S- 
methaemoglobin compound, in the presence of the minimum amount of HgS, 
the observations must be made with fairly strong concentrations of acid 
methsemoglobin. 

The solutions of methaBmoglobin were prepared from a strong (11*6%) 
solution of pure methaemoglobin diluting it with acid phosphate buffer. 
Instead of HgS a solution was prepared from ciystals of NagS, 9 H 2 O (240*2) 
dried previously with filter paper. NagS when mixed in the proportions 
described below with methsemoglobin liberates the equivalent amount of H 2 S. 

A typical experiment was carried out in the following way, (The concen¬ 
trations of methsemoglobin throughout this paper are expressed in ternas of 
iron or of haematin, that is in terms of equivalent weight.) Both compart¬ 
ments of the trough were filled with acid methsemoglobin 1-36 X lO”^ (gm. 
atom of iron) and one of them in addition to it received 0-2 c.c. of lO""^ M of 
Na 2 S, which transforms it completely into H 2 S-meth 8 emoglobia. The three 
solutions for the reaction vessels were first prepared in the following way. 
In each of them to 4 c.c. of 5*44 x 10 ™^ solution of acid methsemoglobin were 
added different amounts, such as 0*82 c.c., 0*54 c.c., and 0*27 c.c., of 4 X 10“^ 
M of each solution being made up to 5 c.c. with distilled water. 

The final concentraticms of tiie tmgmts and the results are shown in Table I, 
tiie reagent vessels being adjusted to a thickness of 7*2 
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Table I. 


Methsemoglobin 
as Fe 

gm. atom per 1 . 

H,S, 

M. 

i 

0 / 

/O 

methsemoglobin. 

% 

methsemoglobin. 

HaS/Fe. 

4-35 X 10~* 

6*6 X 10-4 

0 

100 

1-5 

4'35 X lO"* 1 

4*35 X 10-4 

13 

87 

1 1 

4-35 X 10-^ 

2-17 X 10-4 

53 

47 

i 0-5 

1 


This clearly shows that, at the dilution of reagents used in this experiment, 
the minimum amount of HgS required to transform acid methsemoglobin into 
HgS-methaemoglobin corresponds to 1 molecule of HgS per atom of iron of 
methsemoglobin. The exact amount of HgS required can be determined, 
however, when we find the extent to which HaS-methaemoglobin dissociates 
at various dilutions. 

For this purpose two series of experiments have been carried out. In the 
first series methsemoglobin (in terms of Fe) and Na^S have been used in equal 

concentrations , in the second series the concentrations of Na^S 

Methb. 1 ’ ^ 


were exactly half that of methsemoglobin, i,e. 


Na^S 

’ Methb. 


1 The details of 

2 


these experiments and the results obtained are shown in Tables 11 and III 
and in fig. 2. 


Table II.—^Methsemoglobin in trough as gm. atom Fe per litre = 6*6 x 10“®; 

NagS 1 

Methb. 1* 


Methsemoglobin 
as Fe 
and NasS. 

logio of 
molecular 
dilution of NajS. 

Depth in mm. j 
of reaction 1 
vessels. 

1 

%H,S- 

methsemoglobin. 

^ _ [Methb.] [HaS] 
[H^S-Methb.] 

56 X 10-“ 

3-25 

2-7 

91 

0-60 X 10-“ 

14 X 10-“ 

3-85 

10-8 

79 

0-80 X 10-“ 

7 X 10-“ 

4-15 

21-7 

66 

1-22 X 10-“ 

2-8 X 10-“ 

4-55 

54-0 

43 

2-13 X 10-“ 

1-9 X 10-“ 

4-77 

80-0 

36 

2-17 X I0-® 


logj 0 of reciprocal of eoncenfaation. 


These experiments corroborate the r^ults previously obt«dned and. 
definitely that one molecule of per atom of Fe is ^ 

transform acid methsemc^Iobin into H 2 S-’n^li 0 ^<^obin 
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Table III.—Metbaemoglobm in trough as gm. atom Fe per litre = 6-6 X 10 ® 

Na^S _ 1 
Methb. 2 ’ 


Methsemoglobin 
concentration 
gm. atom Fe 
per 1. 
a. 

NagS. 

molality. 

log.io of 
mol. dilution 
NaaS. 

Depth in mm. 
of reaction 
vessels = 

23 X 6-6 X 10-5 1 
a 

Percentage 
of HgS- 

methsemoglobin. 

112 X 10-5 

56 X 10-' 

3-25 

1-35 

49 

56 X 10-5 

28 X 10-' 

3-55 

2*7 

47 

14 X 10-5 

7 X 10-' 

4-16 

10*8 

41 

7 X 10-5 

3-6 X 10-* 

4-46 

21-7 

33 

2-8 X 10-5 

1-4 X 10-® 

4-86 

64*0 

22 

1-9 X 10-5 

0-95 X 10-' 

6-02 

80*0 

15 




The dissociation constant K = compound is probably 

between 0*8 X 10“"® and 1*3 X 10“®. In fact the theoretical curve corre¬ 
sponding to the latter constant when drawn on the same figure passes near our 
experimental curve. 

(b) Manometric Investigation of li^B-m^hce^lobin Formation.—The forma¬ 
tion of a compound between H 2 S and acid methsemoglobin can be studied not 
only by the spectroscopic method described above but also by means of a 
manometric method. The principle of this method consists of the liberation 
in one of the flasks of the Barcrofb differential manometer of a definite amount 
of in the pr^ence of either haemoglobin or methsemoglobin solutions. 
The amount of the bound is found jfrom the difference between the amount 
of total and ike amount of the &ee HgS. The latter (Xh,s m mm.^ at 
If-T.P, and dryn^) can be calculated from manometric reading (A) multiplied 
by the constant {K^^s) of the apparatus for H^S. 
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This constant is obtained from tbe formula of Warburg, slightly modified 
by taking into consideration tbe angle (Q) of tbe manometer with tbe vertical 
and simplified by tbe omission in bis formula of tbe term a', representing 
tbe gas mixture dissolved in tbe fluid of tbe compensating flask. Tbe formula 
simplified in this way is as follows : 


K = (oo,Q + ^)(MI?m+^ + | 


273 


where 


Q = angle of manometer with vertical. 
A = cross-section of manometer (mm.^). 


T = absolute temperature. 

P = 760 mm. of Hg in mm. of paraffin (sp. g. 0-788) = — 

Vq = gas volume and liquid volume in experimental flask (mm.®). 
Yq = gas volume in compensating flask. 

a = solubility of H 2 S at 20® C. 2*58 (c.c. of HgS at KT.P. dissolved in 
1 c.c. of liquid in equilibrium with tbe gas, at tbe partial pres¬ 
sure of 760 mm. of Hg). 


Having determined tbe constant for H^S, tbe experiments were carried 
out in tbe following way:—312 mg. of NagS, OHgO (240-2) were dissolved in 
26 c.c. of water giving 5 • 2 X 10“® M solution, 0 • 2 c.c. of which contains 2 • 5 mg. 
of sodium sulphide corresponding to 231 c,mm. of HgS. In tbe first series of 
experiments tbe left-hand flask of the differential manometer received 3 c.c. 
of water, while tbe right-hand flask received 2-8 c.c. of 0 -1 IT HCl and 0-2 c.c. 
of Na^ solution, put in a small cup provided with a platinum book, by means 
of which it can be suspended from tbe edge of tbe absorption tube (Eeilm, 
1929). When tbe temperature in both flasks is equilibrated, tbe taps of tbe 
manometer are closed, tbe cup is dislodged and Na^S, being mixed with add, 
liberates tbe equivalent amoimt of HgS, which is estimated by multiplying tbe 
manometric reading by the HgS constant of tbe apparatus. Tbe results 
obtained in three experiments were 221 c.mm., 224 c.mm. and 229 o.mm., 
which are sufficiently near tbe theoretical amount of 231 c.mm. Tbe slight 
deficiency is partly due to a small experimental error and partly to unavoidalte 
oxidation of H^ at various stages of the experiment. ' 

In other experiments 0-1 N solution of HO was replaced by 
centrations of acid phosphate buffer and by the acW sdfutbns of 
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or methfiemoglobm. Clear results were obtained, especially when compara¬ 
tively strong concentrations of haemoglobin or methaemoglobin and Na 2 S 
were used. In order to liberate the total amount of HgS in presence of a large 
amount of protein, it was found necessary to dissolve the latter in strong con¬ 
centrations of acid buffer, which in some experiments produced a slight increase 
in dissociation of the H 2 S-methaemoglobin compound, liberating a small 
excess of H 2 S. Such experiments with methaemoglobin were made in the 
following way. The right-hand flask received 2 c.c. of 5 • 2 X 10 ^ solution of 
methaemoglobin (estimated in terms of gm. atom of Fe per litre) mixed with 
0*8 c.c, of molar solution of acid phosphate and 0*2 c.c. of 5-2 X 10M 
solution of lTa 2 S in the cup suspended from the absorption tube. The left- 
hand flask received 3 c.c. of water. The experiment is then completed in 
the same manner as that described above. The results of this and of other 
similar experiments which are shown in Table IV may be summarized thus :— 


Table IV. 


NaHaP 04 

M. 

Haemoglobin 
concentration 
as gm. atom of 
Pe per 1. 

Matbaemoglobm 
concentration 
as gm. atom of 
Fe per 1. 

NagS 

M. 

Katio 

of 

NagS 

Fe 

HgS 

mm.®. 

Free 
H,S% 
of tbe 
total. 

€•13 

1 ~ 


3*47 X 10“® 

CO 

190 

82 

O'Se 

— 

— 

3-47 X lO-s 

00 

227 

98 

0-46 

— 


3-47 X 10-» 

00 

226 

98 

0-26 

3*5 X lO-’^ ' 

_ 

3-47 X 10-» 

1 

207 

90 

0-26 

3*5 X 10"-» 

— 1 

3-47 X 10-* 

1 

220 

95 

0-26 1 

2*17 X 10~* 

— 

3-47 X 10-» 

1*6 

225 

97 

0*13 


1*73 X lO-* 

3-47 X lO-* 

2 

114 

49 

0-26 

_ 

1*73 X 10-» 

3-47 X 10-» 

2 

112 

48 

0*26 

— 

1*7 X 10-® 

3-47 X 10-* 

2 

136 

59 

0*13 

_ 

3*47 X 10-® 

3-47 X 10-» 

1 

22 

9 

0*13 

— 

3*47 X 10-® 

3-47 X 10-» 

1 

26 

11 

0*26 

— 

3-47 X 10-® 

3-47 X 10-» 

1 

31 

13 

0*26 


3*7 X 10-® 

3-47 X 10-* 

0*9 

28 

12 


( 1 ) The amount of HgS liberated when NagS is mixed with acid phosphate 
buffer can be easily estimated by means of the Barcroft differential manometer. 
The free ^timated by this method may represent 98% of the theoreticsd 
mnount of H 2 S 4 

(2) In presence of hsemogloWn, the concentration of which in terms of iron 
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is approximately equal to that of ISTagS the free HgS liberated by acid phosphate 
represents between 90% and 98% of the theoretical amount. This indicates 
that H 2 S does not combine with haemoglobin. 

(3) In presence of methaemoglobin, the concentration of which in terms of 

Fe is only half that of N‘a 2 S (~) the amount of free H 2 S liberated 

''JNa2b 2/ 

represents about 51% (average) of the total amount, 49% of HgS being bound. 
If the concentration of methaemoglobin (as Fe) is equal to that of Na 2 S 

~ amount of free H 2 S is on an average 11% and of the bound 

vJMa2b / 

H 2 S, 89%. 


This clearly corroborates the results previously obtained by means of spectro¬ 
scopic methods, namely, that HgS combines with methaemoglobin in the 
proportion of one molecule of HgS per atom of iron of methaemoglobin. 

H 2 S reacts therefore with methaemoglobin in the same way as does KCN, 
forming a reversible compound from which haemoglobin can be easily recovered. 

The question now arises as to whether HgS like KCN reacts with other 
derivatives of haemoglobin containing trivalent iron such as haematin and 
parahaematin. The study of these reactions, however, presents several 
technical difficulties and all that can be said for the present is that the absorp¬ 
tion spectrum of alkaline haematin changes when a current of HgS is passed 
through its solution; the band at about 617 mjx. disappears, being replaced by 
a wide and difiEuse band at 552 mp.. That this change is not due to the reduc¬ 
tion of haematin can easily be shown by passing through the solution a 
current of CO which does not modify its absorption spectrum. Although this 
observation suggests that haematin may react with HgS, the product of this 
reaction remains still unidentified. 


Summary. 

( 1 ) A compound described previously by Hoppe-Seyier, Axaki, Hamack, 
Haurowitz and others as sulpho-haemoglobin or sulpho-methaemoglobin, show¬ 
ing an absorption band at 618 m^ does not correspond to any simple com¬ 
bination between £[28 and haemoglobin. 

(2) This compound, from which unchan^ haemoglobin cannot be recoveijed, 
is formed only when haemoglobin is tar^ted with in pr^enee of oxygcm. 

(3) It probably represents an krevemible ferrous derivative of 
and some oxidation product of H 2 S (such as sulphur). 
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(4) Acid methsemoglobm on the other hand was found to form a real com¬ 
pound with H^S, showing a characteristic absorption spectrum composed of 
two diffuse bands; a narrow and feeble at 578 mpi, and (3 wider and stronger 
at 545 m|x. 

(5) This H^-methaemoglobin is analogous to the compound formed between 
KGSr and methsemoglobin, &om both of which unchanged haemoglobin can 
be easily recovered. 

( 6 ) Spectroscopic and manometric methods are described by means of 
which the formation of HaS-methaemoglobin can be followed quantitatively. 

(7) The formation of the H 2 S-meth 8 emoglobia requires one molecule of H^S 
per atom of iron of methaemoglobin. 

( 8 ) The dissociation constant of HgS-methsemoglobin was found to be 
approximately 1*3 X lO"'^ 
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Researches on Plant Respiration. II .—Variations in the Respiratory 
Quotient during Germination of Seeds with Different Food 
Reserves. 

By Walter Stiles, Sc.D., F.R.S., and William Leach, D.Sc. 

(Received June 29, 1933.) 

Introduction. 

Determinations of respiratory activity in plants Lave nearly always been 
made by measuring tbe rate of carbon dioxide evolution by tbe tissues. Much 
less frequently tbe rate of oxygen absorption bas been used as a measure of 
this process. In comparatively few researches bave determinations been 
made of both carbon dioxide evolution and oxygen absorption. Yet it is 
clear that a true measure of respiratory activity can only be given by one or 
other of these quantities alone, if they bear a fixed numerical relation to 
one another; where this is not so, it is obvious that at least one of these 
quantities cannot be taken as a measure of respiration, and it may not always 
be easy in such cases to decide which of them is to be regarded as giving the 
truer value of this process. Indeed, a determination of both carbon dioxide 
output and oxygen absorption by respiring tissues seems eminently desirable as 
providing data which should assist in the elucidation of the mechanism of the 
respiratory process. 

In the work described in this paper, which deals with the course of respiratory 
activity of plants of a number of species during germination of the seeds and 
the early development of the seedling, we have accordingly determined not 
only the rate of carbon dioxide evolution, but the rate of oxygen absorption. 
Such determinations appear to be the more desirable as the existing information 
on the respiratory quotient of germinating seeds is scanty, and such data as 
have been recorded are highly contradictory. 

For most of the information on this subject we are indebted to Bonnier 
and Mangin (1884), whose experiments were carried out nearly 50 years ago. 
Their experiments were made with Lejddium sativum^ Idnum usitcUiss^im, 
Lupinm liUeus, Vida faba^ Pisum sativum and Triticum mlgare. Their 
researches indicated that generally during germination the respiratory 
quotient is very much lower than unity. Thus Lepidiwm scUimm seedlings 
two days old gave a respiratory quotient of 0*35 and this had only risen to 
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0*41 ia seedliogs four days old. In only two observations was a quotient 
approaching unity found : in flax and in wheat at the beginning of germination. 
Bonnier and Mangin made some attempt at following the change in the 
quotient with development of the seedling in each case, though, with the one 
exception of flax, only 3 or 4 determinations were made with each species over 
a period of 2 or 3 weeks. The results with the fat-contaioing flax gave a 
quotient at the beginning of germination of 0*94, but it rapidly fell to a 
Tninirmim of 0*30 by the fourth day feom the beginning of germination; it 
then rose very slowly, reaching a value of 0 * 63 in a fortnight from germination 
and one of 0*81 after a further week. The value of the quotient showed a 
sinular course in the starch storing wheat, though at a higher level. Here the 
initial value of the quotient was 1 *05, a minimum of 0* 61 was reached in a day, 
after which the value of the quotient rose to 0*86 the next day and after that 
slowly towards unity. A similar course in the value of the quotient is suggested 
by their results with other plants, to which reference will be made later, as 
wen as with Lepidium sativum^ where four sets of seedlings in order of age 
gave values of 0*65, 0*36, 0*41, 0*56. In Pisum satimm, seedlings of three 
different ages gave values of the same order, namely, 0*53, 0*66, 0*65. 

Bonnier and Mangin^s results are in strong contrast with the more recent 
determinations of the respiratory quotient of germinating seeds made by 
Fernandes (1923) and Frietinger (1927). The former found the respiratory 
quotient at 20° C. of germinating seeds of Pisum sativum from the first to the 
third hour after the commencement of water absorption to be 3*33, and during 
the next two hours 2-20, after which it slowly fell until after 30 hours it had 
reached a value of about 1*1, round about which it remained for the next four 
days. Frietinger obtained even higher values for germinating seeds of the 
same species. After seeds had swollen in water for 16 hours he obtained a 
value for the quotient of 4*2 which fell to about 2*8 m 7 hours and to 2*3 
after a further 24 hours. Although removal of the testa brought about a 
lowering of the quotient the values for this were still very high, namely, 
2-4 after 16 hours swelling in water and 1 *4 after a further 24 hours. He also 
obtained values for the respiratory quotient of germinating wheat well above 
unity. 

Of a seed such as that of Pisum sc^ivum^ where carbohydrate is so abundant 
a food reserve and fat scanty, we should not expect the low quotients obtained 
by Bonnier and Mangin, nor, on the other hand, is it readily understandable 
why, at any rate when the testas are removed, the quotient should be as high 
as it was found to be by Frietii^er. Kidd (1915) found a value of 1*05 for 
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tKe respiratory quotient of germinating peas mthout testas over a 24-liour 
period. 

Material and Methods. 

We have investigated the course of respiration and variation in the respiratory 
quotient during germination of the seeds and development of the seedlings 
of ten species chosen from different families and possessing a variety of food 
reserves. The species are the following; the source of the seed and the 
variety used are shown in each case. 

Gramineae .. Zea mais (Sutton’s Early Sugar Corn). 

Polygonaceae .. Fagopyrum escidentum (Sutton and Simpson). 

Tropaeolaceae .. Tropceolum majus (Sutton’s Tall Scarlet). 

Leguminosae .. Lupinus luteus (Sutton’s Dwarf Yellow). 

Viciafaba (Sutton’s Broad Windsor). 

Lathyrus odoratus (Sutton’s What Joy). 

Pisum sativum (Sutton’s Pioneer). 

Euphorbiaceae ., Rioinus communis (Simpson’s Gibsoni mirabilis). 

Cucurbitaceae .. Gucurbita pepo (Sutton’s Long White Vegetable 

Marrow). 

Compositae .. Helianthus annum (Sutton’s Giant Yellow Sunflower). 

Of these seeds, starch constitutes the principal reserve in Zea mais, Fagopyrum 
escuknium, Viciafaba, Lathyrus odoratus, and Pisum sativum. The last three 
are also rich in protein, much more so than the first two. Tropceolum majus 
and Lupinus luteus contain much carbohydrate in forms which are rather 
vaguely described as reserve cellulose, hemicellulose or amyloid. From the 
results of hydrolysis of these substances they appear to be condensation products 
of various pentose and hexose sugars. The remaining seeds, those of Ridnus 
communis, Gucurbita pepo and Helianthus annuus, contain large quantities 
of fat and at most a very small quantity of reserve carbohydrate. The species 
selected thus include representatives of the chief iypes of seeds considered 
from the point of view of their reserves. 

The measurements of carbon dioxide evolution and oxygen consumption 
were made in the manner described in the preceding paper of this series; 
that is, for the carbon dioxide evolution the katharometer was used in con¬ 
junction with the automatic recording system, while the oxygen ateoi^on 
was calculated from the change in pressure in the respiration chamber, a record 
of which was also obtained automatically. Both the automatic recording 
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devices have already been described (Leach, 1932). In every case the subject 
of the respiration measurements was a single seed from which the coverings 
(testa, and pericarp when present) were previously removed except that of 
Zea mods. In order to obtain the desirable degree of sensitivity, in the 
measurement of both carbon dioxide and pressure change, plant chambers 
of two different sixes were used, the approximate volumes of the chambers 
being 50 oc. and 7 cc. respectively. The apparatus was calibrated, both for 
carbon dioxide and change in the total quantity of gas, by the method described 
by one of us (Leach, 1932). 

The seedlings were kept in the dark throughout the whole period of experi¬ 
mentation. All experiments were carried out at 25° C. 


Experimental Results. 

1 .—Zea mais. 

An average of 28 analyses of sugar corn published by Konig (1913) gives 
11*40% of nitrogenous substances, 7*77% of fat and 62*85% of nitrogen- 
free extractives, the last, no doubt, being largely carbohydrates, and constituting 
the principal storage substance. It will be noted that a moderate amount of 
fat is present. 

That both the carbohydrates and fats are used during germination of maize 
was indicated long ago by analyses made by Boussingault (1868). According 
to these analyses the starch of 22 maize seeds weighed 6*386 grams, while that 
of the same number of seedlings, grown in the dark for 20 days from germina¬ 
tion, was only 0*777 grams. Fat in the seeds amounted to 0*463 grams and 
m the seedlings to only 0*150 grams. 

The seeds of Sutton’s Early Sugar Corn used in our researches commenced 
to germinate at once on being brought into contact with water. The respiration 
rate was significant during the first hour and rose regularly throughout the 
course of a week. A slight decline in the rate of respiration was observed 
after this time in one case where measurements were continued over a longer 
time (Experiment 113). The general course of respiration of Zea mais during 
^rmination is thus similar to that observed with Lathyrus odorcdus when the 
seseA is deprived of its testa (cf. Stiles and Leach, 1932 5, fig, 4), except that 
tiie increase in respiratory intensity is much more regular. 

The respiratory quotient during this period of development does not 
rem a in constant. In five experimentii where a plant chamber having a 
capacity of about 50 c.c. was used, the alow rate of respiration during the 
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first few hours rendered the results obtained for the respiratory quotient 
during this period liable to a considerable experimental error. We have, 
therefore, neglected results obtained for the respiratory quotient in these 
experiments during the first few hours. To obtain reliable data for this 
period, experiments were carried out with a small plant chamber, by the use 
of which the actually recorded changes are much larger and the experimental 
error therefore much reduced. (Experiments 122, 124.) The variations in 
the respiratory quotient for germinating Zea mais observed in all seven 
experiments are indicated in Table I. 


Table I.—^Respiratory quotient of seedlings of Zea mais. 


Age of seedlings in hoiirs. 


Respiratory quotient. 


Experiment number. 



113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

120. 

122. 

124. 

2-3 






0-95 


3-3 






0-92 

0*95 

4*3 






0-86 

0-88 

6-0 

0-97 







7*0 



0-86 

0*91 



0-85 

10*0 





0*86 



18-0 

0-89 


0*81 

0*85 




220 





0-86 



27-25 ! 

0-81 


0-79 





3X0 




0*80 

0-83 



39*5 


0-78 


0*73 




49*5 





0*73 



53-0 

0-74 

0-81 






59-0 


0-84 



! 



65-0 


0*855 






94-5 





0*92 



120-0 

0-84 




0-94 



143-0 

0-87 



1-00 




167-0 

0*92 







217-0 

0-94 








From the results obtained it will be observed that the respiratory quotient 
at the commencement of germination is in the neighbourhood of unily, but 
almost immediately falls and continues to do so for a considerable time, 
reaching a minimum of about 0-76 in about two days under the conditions 
of our experiments. The TniniirmiTn varies in different individuals, but this is 
only to be expected as the quantities of the different food reserves providing 
the respiratory substrate are likely to vary firom seed to seed. After the 
quotient reaches a minimum it slowly rises. 


2 K 


VOL. cxm.— 
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Several explanations of the course taken by the respiratory quotient during 
germination of maize are possible, but the most reasonable one is that the 
quotient at any particular time is related to the nature of the substance or 
substances actually used at that time. If this is so, we may suppose that at 
the begnming of germination some hexose sugar, present in the seed in 
relatively small quantity, is used, but that with the activation of lipolytic 
enzymes fat soon becomes used as well. With the development of the 
dis^tatic enzymes the large reserve of starch in the seed is also drawn upon. 
The actual quotient at any time will thus depend on the relative quantities 
of fat and carbohydrate used, being nearer to 0*7 or 1*0 according to which 
of these is most used. That the quotient may be affected by other processes 
is possible. The absorption of oxygen from the medium surrounding the 
seed for purposes not directly concerned in respiration would lead to a lowering 
of the ratio of carbon dioxide evolved to oxygen absorbed by the plant, while 
the retention in the tissues of the carbon dioxide produced in the respiratory 
process would have the same effect on the quotient. It may be noted that 
the presence of a small quantity of water in the plant chamber is necessary 
and that a small amount of carbon dioxide may be absorbed by this. While 
it is not possible to compute the magnitude of this source of error, it seems 
most unlikely that it is significant, having regard to the quantity of water 
present, the low partial pressure of carbon dioxide outside the water, and the 
rate at which the gas would be absorbed. When one considers the very 
considerable loss of fat observed by Boussingault in germinating maize, it 
seems most probable that the variations in the respiratory quotient are 
mainly related to the materials used. 

It should be pointed out that the few observations of Bonnier and Mangin 
(1884) on wheat indicate that for this cereal the resprcatory quotient exhibits 
in general a similar course during the germination of the grains to that which 
we have observed with maize. 

2 .—Fagopyrum escuhntum. 

The seeds of buckwheat contain much the same content of starch and 
nitrogen as sugar com, but are characterized by a much lower content of fat. 
Analyses given by Konig give a content of 11 -41% of nitrogenous substances, 
only 2-68% of fst and 58-79% of nitrogen-free extractives. 

The course of respiration of two individual seeds of a sample of buckwheat 
obtained from Messrs. Simpson and Sons, of Birmingham, was determined in 
JSovember. The seed coate were fimt removed and the seeds commenced to 
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germinate at once on being brought into contact with water in the plant 
chamber, and the respiration rate rose continuously for 2 to 3 days. In one 
experiment (117), continued for a longer period, the respiration showed a 
rapid falling off, after the maximum was reached, which may be related to the 
conditions of the experiment as suggested by our work with Lathyrus odoratus 
(1932, b). 

In this experiment the respiratory quotient was not determined until three 
days from the beginning of germination, when its value was found to be 0* 916. 
After this time it rose until 104 hours after the beginning of germination it 
was 0*966. In the second experiment (119) the quotient was found to be 
0*925, 0*93 and 0*99 at 29*5, 36*5 and 54*5 hours from the beginning of 
germination. Experiments were also carried out, as for maize, to determine 
the quotient during the first hours of germination. For these experiments, 
carried out in May, a sample of seed kindly supplied by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
of Eeading, was used. From these experiments (152 and 153) the respiratory 
quotient appears to follow a different course from that observed with maize. 
With these seeds the respiratory quotient a few hours after the co mm encement 
of water absorption was 0*5 or even lower, but the quotient rose continuously. 
In one experiment (153) terminated after 18 hours, the quotient had risen by 
this time to 0*83. For the second seedling (experiment 152) the quotient had 
reached a value of 0*86 after 19 hours from the commencement of absorption, 
while a subsequent measurement made two days after the commencement 
of germination showed that the quotient had risen to 0*96. The values 
obtained in the four experiments together with some isolated measurements 
on other individuals are summarized in Table II, and indicate clearly that in 
this seed the quotient rises steadily from an early stage in germination. Having 
regard to the fact that seedlings of the same age are not necessarily in exactly 
the same stage of development, the agreement between the results obtained 
with the different seedlings is all that would be expected. 

The results obtained show that in the first hours of germination the volume 
of oxygen absorbed is considerably more than that of carbon dioxide evolved, 
while for some hours the quotient is actually lower than that to be expected 
if the respiratory substrate were entirely fat. Such a low value would be 
obtained if part of the oxygen were used in the formation from the fat of 
carbohydrate, part of which, at any rate, was not immediately respired. The 
comparatively rapid rise of the quotient towards unity suggests that thi^ is 
probably what happens, for the approach of the quotient to unity after two 
days suggests that by this time the respiratory substrate is predominantly 
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carbohydrate, and that fat is no longer playing any part in deterroining 
gaseous exchange. We may suppose, that is, that the small reserve of fat 
in this seed is consumed at a very early stage in seedling development. 


Table II.—^Respiratory quotient of seedlings of Fagopyrum esculentum. 



3 ,—Pisum sativum. 

In the past the edible pea has been the favourite material for researches 
on the respiration of germinating seeds. It is, all the same, one of the least 
satisfactory subjects for this work on account of the excellent medium it is 
for the growlh of fungi and bacteria. Unless the seeds are sterilized before 
use it is our experience that under the conditions of experiment the develop¬ 
ment of micr0“03^anisms on the seeds becomes significant enough after a few 
houm to vitiate the experimental results. On the other hand, it appears likely 
that stenlizalion with mercunc chloride or other poisons may introduce other 
compKcations which may l^d, and have led, to the drawing of false conclusions. 

Our first experiment (130) with this specie only lasted about 4 houm. 
Urin® our smalls plant chamber both the respiration rate and change in 
pre^ure could be determined with considerable accuracy from the beginning- 
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The respiratory quotients obtained after 1-43, 2-43 and 3*43 hours respec¬ 
tively from the time the seed was brought into contact with water were 1-03, 
0’98 and 0*92 respectively. As with maize the quotient at the beginning 
of germination is thus in the neighbourhood of unity and speedily falls off. 
These values of the quotient were obtained before any development of micro¬ 
organisms on the seed could be detected, and we regard them as reliable 
determinations. As far as they go they suggest that the quotient in this 
species is likely to vary in the same way as that of maize. 

A second experiment (146) with this species is instructive. This experiment 
was continued for 16 hours, by which time the infection of the seeds with 
micro-organisms was very definite. Owing to the high respiration rate, the 
respiration record was obtained for only the first twelve hours. During this 
time the respiration rate rose regularly but the observed respiratory quotient, 
after exhibiting the fall in value which we have seen characterizes the first 
period of germination of starch-containing seeds, began to rise after reaching 
a TniTiirmim and after about 11 hours had reached umty and was still rising. 
This early rise in the quotient appears to be associated with the attack of 
micro-organisms. For various reasons, this apparent rise in the quotient 
appears not necessarily the direct result of the respiration of the micro¬ 
organisms, but may be due to an indirect efltect of the latter on the tissues of 
the seed or seedling. 

4 .—Vida faba. 

As is well known, the principal reserve of the seeds of the broad bean is 
starch. They also contain a considerable amount of protein, but very litfele 
fat. According to analyses in Konig nitrogenous substances constitute 25 • 68%, 
nitrogen-free extractives (principally starch) 47-29% and fat only 1-68% of 
the fresh weight of the seed. They thus differ from buckwheat principally 
in the amount of nitrogen. 

Bonnier and Mangin (1884) made a few determinations of the respiratory 
quotient of seedling broad beans. At an early stage when the radicles were 
0-4 to 0-5 cm. long, they obtained a value for the quotient of 0-87. This 
subsequently fell to 0-54, 0-46 and 0-37 when the radicle were respectively 
4 to 5 cm., 8 cm. and 10 cm. long. They thus record a continuous fall in the 
quotient throughout the development of the seedling. 

We carried out two experiments with this species. Respiration proceedai 
at a measurable rate immediately the seed began to absorb water ami rcee 
regularly until the experiment terminated. Experiment 146 was continued 
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for a day daring wHch time the respiratory quotient fell regularly ftom 1 • 23 
to 0*82. The course of respiration and the quotient during the earliest stage 
of germination are thus in general similar to those observed with other starch- 
containing seeds. 

An experiment (150) with a second seed of this species yielded an essentially 
result for the first hours of germination, although the observed 
respiratory quotient at an early stage was more nearly unity, being 1 • 04 after 
2*26 hours as compared with 1*23 at this time in the earlier experiment. 
Whether the smaller size of the seed in the latter experiment had anything to 
do with the nearer approach of the quotient to unity it is impossible to say, 
but it might be expected that anaerobic respiration would be more significant 
in a larger seed than a smaller one, so that the latter would provide a lower 
respiratory quotient. After about 9 hours, when the record of carbon dioxide 
terminated, the quotient had fallen to 0*96 as against 1*02 in experiment 145. 
We may say that in the broad bean the respiratory quotient in the early stages 
of germination is approximately unity, but is slowly falling. 

Manometric observations in this experiment after 20 hours from the 
beginning of germination showed that at this time the respiratory quotient 
was well above unity. The seed on examination was found to be infected 
with a fungus, and we appear to have again a case in which the presence 
of micro-organisms brings about a high respiratory quotient. ' 

5 .—LatJiyrm odoraius. 

In the previous paper in this series (Stiles and Leach, 1932, h) we have already 
referred to the fact that in the early stages of germination of sweet pea seeds 
without testas the respiratory quotient is not far removed from unity. 

Table III.—Eespiratory quotient of seedling of iMhyrus oioratm. 

seedling in hoTirs. 2-0 3*0 4*0 6-5 10*5 26-6 62-0 

qaoliient . 1-01 1-00 0-92 0*86 0-85 0-93 0*97 


Table III summarizes data provided by an experiment with a seed of the variety 
** What Joy carried out with our smallest respiration chamber which enabled 
more exact determination of the quotient to be made during the early stages 
of germination than were pebble with the larger chamber used in our earlier 
expmments with this species. The course of respiration over a period of 
52 hours is similar to that previously observed with this species. The 
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respiratory quotient at tlie beginning of germination is approximately unity, 
falls fairly rapidly to a minimum of about 0-85 after 10 or 11 hours, and then 
slowly rises towards unity. The change in the value of the quotient during 
germination thus resembles that of other starch-containing seeds. 

6 .—Lupimis luteits. 

The seeds of Lupinus luteus, when mature, are devoid of starch; they 
contain, however, two carbohydrates, one water-soluble, the other water- 
insoluble. The former was first isolated by Steiger (1887) and later the 
name lupeose was given to it; a molecule of it on hydrolysis gives one 
molecule each of fructose and glucose and two molecules of galactose. It thus 
appears to be a tetrasaccharide and according to Tanret (1903) is impure 
stachyose. The second carbohydrate constituent of Lupinus luteus seeds is, 
according to Heiduschka and Tettenbom (1927), a galacto-araban trisaccharide, 
each molecule of which gives on hydrolysis two molecules of pentose and one 
of galactose. 

The chief reserves of the seeds of Lupinus luteus are usually described as 
hemicelluloses. In these seeds these appear to be condensation products of 
galactose and pentoses, for Schultze recorded the presence in the seeds of 
galactan and araban, the latter constituting about one-third of the total 
hemicellulose present. It is not clear how far these substances are represented 
by the galacto-araban described by Heiduschka and Tettenbom, but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the carbohydrate reserve of Lupinus Ivieus is 
largely, perhaps exclusively, furnished by carbohydrates built up of pentose 
and hexose sugars, the latter including galactose in quantity as well as glucose 
and fructose. As with most Leguminosae, seeds of Lupinus luteus contain 
much protein, but little fat. According to analyses published by Konig (1903), 
the quantities of these substances are about 4-25% of fat and 38% of nitro¬ 
genous material. 

Bonnier and Mangin made a few determinations of the respiratory quotient 
of young seedlings of Lupinus luteus. With seedlings possessing radicles 
4 to 6 cm. long and cotyledons still closed they obtained a value for the 
quotient of 0-58. At a slightly later stage, when the radicles were 8 to 9 cm* 
long but the cotyledons still closed, the value of the quotient had fallen to 
0-42. At a later stage, with cotyledons half-opened and the first foliage 
leaves visible, the quotient had risen to 0*72. 

Seeds of Lupinus luteus from which the testas have been removed germinate 
readily and the respiration rate is measurable almost immediately after a seed 
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is brought into contact with water. To take a definite example from among 
our experiments we may cite experiment 137, in which a single seed weighing 
0*0864 gm. without testa, was introduced into our smallest respiration chamber 
at 11.30 a.m. Over the period 12.0 noon to 1.0 p.m. the increase in carbon 
dioxide in the plant chamber produced a galvanometer deflexion of 3*04 cm., 
while during the period 3.0 to 4.0 p.m. the deflexion had risen to 7*75 cm. 
These movements correspond to respiration rates of 0*764 and 1*922 mg. 
carbon dioxide per hour per gm^ of seed. In another experiment (134) the 
respiration rates at 1*5 and 2*5 hours from the beginning of germination were 
0*880 and 1*179 mg. carbon dioxide per hour per gm. of seed. 

Experiments continued for about a day show that the respiration rate rises 
continually and rapidly over this period, so that at the end of this time the 
seedling is respirir^ at the very considerable rate of about 3 mg. carbon 
dioxide per hour per gm. of seed weight. 

During this period the respiratory quotient in the seeds examined was 
maintained between 1*0 and 0*9; actual values obtained are summarized 
in Table lY. 


Table IV.—Eespiratoiy quotient of seedlings of Lupinus luteus. 


Ea^^rimenfc 139. 

Esipedment 141. 

Experiment 143. 

Experiment 161. 

Age of 
seedling 
mhonrs. 

R.Q. 

Age of 
seedling 
in hours. 

R.Q. 

Age of 
seedling 
in hours. 

R.Q. 

Age of 
seedling 
in hours. 

R.Q. 

4-67 

0-90 

2-67 ' 

1 

0-94 

2-26 

1-04 

4-0 

0*95 

10-07 

0-91 

6-17 

0-89 

5-25 

0-91 

8-0 

0-89 

16-17 

0-93 

9-67 

0-92 

9-75 

0-91 

12-0 

0-96 

22-07 

0-92 


0-95 

15-25 

0-96 

16-0 

0-97 




0-94 



20-0 

0-95 



72-67 

0-76 



24*0 

0-91 







49-0 

0-76 


The rapid development of respiratory activily in the seed without the 
testa may be contested with that of the seed retaining its testa. In an 
eaperiment with such an intact seed the respiration rate after 140 hours was 
only 0*021 mg, carbon dioxide per hour per gm. of seed. 

Erom th^ observations it would appear that the respiratory quotient, if it 
is about unity at Ihe begbming of germination, falls rapidly to values round 
about 0*92, at which general level it remains for some time. Determinations 
with older seedlings (Experiments 141 and 161) gave lower values for the 
quotient stig^sring that here also th^e is a use of fat. 
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7. —Tropceolum ^najus. 

The so-called reserve celMose or amyloid ” of the seeds of Fropceohim 
majics is probably similar in general to that of Lupinus luteus ; at any rate 
it also appears to involve galactan in some quantity, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that it consists of condensation products of hexose sugars, and 
perhaps pentose sugars as well. The seeds of Tropceolum majus contain more 
fat than those of Lupinus luteus ; a determination of the fat content of seeds of 
Sutton’s Tall Scarlet Nasturtium ” kindly made for us by Mr. W. J. Eees 
showed that they contained 8-78% of fat, calculated on the fresh weight of the 
seed, corresponding to 9*66% of the dry weight. 

We found the germination of seeds of Tropceolum without the pericarp 
rather variable under conditions of experiment, but experiments with two 
individual seeds were carried on for relatively long times, namely, 263 and 266 
hours respectively. With both these seeds germination was a slow process 
and contrasted remarkably with the rapid germination of seeds of Lupinus 
luteus where the seed is presumed to contain reserve material of similar 
chemical composition. It was not until the lapse of from 3 to 4 days from the 
beginning of germination that the respiration rate rose above a comparatively 
low value, this rise corresponding to the period of obvious growth of the 
radicle and plumule. The further course of respiration is similar to that 
already recorded for the starch-containing Zea and Lathyrm. 

The respiratory quotient by the time that germination is actively progressing 
is in the neighbourhood of 0*8 and varies for the most part between this value 
and 0*7 during the remainder of the period over which the experiments 
extended. The actual values are shown m Table V. The value of the quotient 
is thus what might be expected if the respiratory substrate were largely composed 
of fat with a certain proportion of carbohydrate. Should this be the true 
explanation of the observed values of the quotient it would appear that the fat 
is more readily mobilized by enzyme activity than the so-called '' amyloid.” 

8. —Ricinm communis. 

Castor oil seeds are essentially fat-containing, the average content of fat, 
according to the analyses published by Konig, amounting to 51*37% of the 
weight of the seed. As this contains about 6*5% of water, fat constitute 
as much as 55% on the average of the dry matter of the seeds of Bimms. 
The sugar content is small, imtally about 2%, while starch may not be piesept 
at all, although Collier’s analysis of Texan Ricinm seeds in lff79 gave as much 
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as 8-88% of starch. Nitrogenous substances amount on the' average to about 
20% of the fresh weight. 


Table V.—^Respiratory quotient of seedlings of Tropceolum majus. 


Experiment 109. 

Experiment 110. 

Age of seedling 

R.Q. 

Age of seedling 

R.Q. 

In hours. 

in hours. 

36-0 

0-77 

11-0 

0-885 

78-5 

0-86 

69-0 

0-81 

104-0 

0-745 1 

83-5 

0-74 

115-0 

0-76 

106-5 

0-73 

132-5 

0-74 

130-5 

0-74 

148-0 

0-68 

149-5 

0-70 

165-0 

0-77 

178-5 

0-72 

171-5 

0-75 

264-0 

0-86 

184-0 

0-80 



200-0 

0-77 



210-0 

0-80 



223-0 

0-825 



234-0 

0-815 



254-5 

0-76 




Our seeds of Ridnus communis var. Qihsoni mirabilis germinated readily 
without their testas, the respiration rate increasing rapidly feom the beginning 
of germination until the termination of the experiment, which, for the longest, 
lasted 122 hours. A few hours j&rom the beginning of the experiment the 
quotient is well below unity, e.g., 0*81 after 6^5 hours in experiment 106; 
O'85 after 6*76 hours in experiment 106; 0*81 after 6*75 hours in experiment 
107. The quotient then falls gradually and regularly and it appeared to be 
still fa lli n g when our experiments were discontinued. At the ends of four 
experiments the values for the quotient were respectively 0*63 after 64 hours 
(experiment 106), 0*57 after 68 hours (experiment 105), 0*58 after 87 hours 
(experiment 108) and 0*495 after 121 hours (experiment 107). The change in 
the value of the quotient with time is shown by Table VI. 

Two measurements of the respiratory quotient of Ridnus seeds made 
reo^tly by ErmakofE and IwanofE (1931) are in approximate agreement with 
our results. These authors found a quotient during the first day of germination, 
after a preliminary soaking in water for 23 hours of 0*8, and on the third day 
of 0*6. 

It is to be observed that the quotient do^ not by any means maintain 
a constant level at about 0^7 as would be expected if the only process involving 
gaseous exchange between the seed and the surrounding atmosphere were the 
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oxidation of fat. In the earliest stages of germination the quotient is well 
above this value and sooner or later falls well below it, the fall being quite 
gradual. The higher mitial quotient may be due to the presence of that small 
amount of sugar which chemical analyses have shown to be present in these 
seeds. Thus a seed weighing 0*15 gm. would contain about 3 mg. of sugar. 
With a respiratory quotient of 0*85 corresponding to a respiratory substrate- 
consisting of half sugar and half fat, and a respiration rate of 0*4 mg. carbon 
dioxide per hour per gm. of seed, it would require 50 hours to use up this 
sugar. To take a definite example, it can be calculated that in experiment 


Table VI.—Respiratory quotient of seedli n gs of Ricinm communis. 


Age of seedlings in tours. 

Respiratory quotient. 

Experiment number. 

105. 

1 

106. 

107. 

108. 

6-75 

0-81 

0-85 

0-81 


18*5 

0-75 

0-76 

0-76 

0-70 

28-0 




0*68 

31-0 

0-70 

0-74 i 

0-67 


34*0 




0-65 

40*0 




0-66 

41-75 


0-72 



53-5 


0-63 

0-66 


56-25 



0-63 


59-25 



0-61 


68-0 

0-57 




76-0 




0-63 

82-0 




0-59 

87-0 




0-58 

121-0 


j 

0-495 



107, assuming that only sugar and fat are respired, and that the respiratory 
quotient is entirely determined by the complete oxidation of these substances, 
about 1*5 mg. of sugar were used by the time the quotient reached a value 
of 0*7. Assuming that sugar amounted to 2% of the fresh weight of this 
seed, the latter contained more than 3 mg. of this reserve, as its weight without 
testa was 0*1620 gm. This, and similar calculations for other seeds used, 
show that the higher quotient in the early stages of germination can be 
accounted for by assuming the respiration of a certain amount of sugar as well 
as fat. As germination proceeds, relatively more and more of the latter is 
used and the quotient gradually tails. What cannot be explained on ihese 
lines is the low value to which the quotient falls; and it would appear that 
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tke oxidation of the fat is not complete or oxidation of other substances is 
taking place, or the carbon dioxide produced in the respiration process proper 
is absorbed in the seed. It may be recalled that for the fat-containing seed 
of flax, Bonnier and Mangin observed a quotient as low as 0 • 30 in one experi¬ 
ment, while in seedling cress [Lepidium sativum) the values they obtained 
for the respiratory quotient were about 0*4. Whether the respiratory quotients 
are actually as low as this we should hesitate to agree without confirmation 
of the results, but there seems no doubt that in fat-containing seeds the quotient 
may fall far below that to be expected from the simple gaseous exchange 
resulting from the oxidation of fat. 

A possible explanation of the low quotient is suggested by a consideration of 
the changes which take place in the respiration of fat. These are actually 
hypothetical, but it is generally presumed that a transformation of fat to sugar 
takes place, either through hydrolysis by lipase or some other reaction, and 
that hexose sugar in an active form, such as furanose forms of glucose and 
fructose, constitutes the actual respiratory substrate (Stiles and Leach, 1932, a). 
If this is so, and if hexose accumulates, there will be a phase during germination 
when the observed quotient will be below that characteristic of a simple 
oxidation of fat. 

The following considerations will make this point clear. If we assume the 
principal fat iu the seed of Ridnm to be the triglyceride of ricinoleic acid, 
for which the formula CHg. (CS^)^ . CHOH. CH^CH: GH (CH 2 ) 7 COOH has 
been suggested, the fat itself has the formula C 57 B[io 409 - If this is used in 
respiration so that the whole of the fat which disappears is broken down to 
carbon dioxide and water, the reactions involved may be completely summed 
up by the equation:— 

2 C 57 H 104 OS + 157 O 2 = 114 CO 2 + 104 H 2 O, 

which would mean that the respiratory quotient would be 114/157 or 0 ’ 73 , 

Now if part of the fat is converted to sugar the equation representing the 
sum of the reactions would be:— 


+ 10 HgO + 43 O 2 - 19 

If then, of the fat which disappear part is oxidized to sugar, the oxygen 
ab£K>rbed for this purpose will have the effect of lowering the value of the 
observed quotient. If, for example, half the fat which disappears is completely 
oxidized to carbon dioxide and water while the other half is transformed to 
sugar, the apparent quotient will be 114/200 or 0*57, while if only a third is 
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respired and two-thirds converted to hexose, the apparent quotient will he 
only 0*47. 

Now it appears to be a well-established fact that during the germination of 
fat-containing seeds carbohydrate is produced. This was observed by 
Fleury (1865) in Ricmus as well as in other fat-containing seeds, a result con¬ 
firmed by Leclerc du Sablon (1893,1895). 

About the actual course taken in fat oxidation in the germinating seed and 
young seedling, we know practically nothing. To explain results with hemp 
similar to those already noted with Ridnus Detmer (1880) proposed the 
equation:— 

O 18 H 34 O 2 + 27 0 = 2 (CeHioOs) + 6 CO^ + 7 H^O 

to represent the formation of carbohydrate from fat. This equation, although 
not acceptable to-day as it stands, actually embodies the system suggested 
above to account for the low respiratory quotient of fat-containing seeds. 

9 .—Helianthus annum. 

Sunflower is another plant in which the reserve substances of the seed are 
principally fats. According to analyses collected in Konig, fat averages 
about 44*3% of the seed without pericarp, while an analysis by Frankfort 
(1894) gives a value (for glycerides and fatty acids) of 65*32% of the 
dry weight. According to the latter authority the seeds contain 24% of 
protein and 3*78% of sugars, the numbers being based on the dry weight. 
The composition of the seeds is, therefore, in general, very sim il ar to that of 
Rmnus. 

The seeds without their pericarps germinate readily and the respiration 
rate rapidly rises. In experiment 98', the respiratory activity rose until a 
rate of 4*32 mg. carbon dioxide per hour per gm. of seed was reached after 
29 hours. After this time the respiration rate fell, but at the conclusion of 
the experiment after a further 11 hours, it was found that the radicle had 
turned black and died, and to this must be attributed the fall in respiration rate. 
In experiment 99 the respiration rate rose to the high maximum rate of 
7*90 mg. of carbon dioxide per hour per gm. of seed afber which the fall was 
rather rapid. Experiment 100 was continued for 51 hours only, by which 
time the rate of respiration was 4*56 mg. of carbon dioxide per hour per gm. 
of seed, and was still rising. The general course of respiration is thus dimflar 
to that of other seeds already dealt with, but some divergences from a mmm 
of regular increase were observed. 
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In spite of the apparent similarity in the chemical composition of the seeds 
of Ridnus and Helianthus^ the respiratory quotient varies in a different way 
in the two plants. Whereas in Ridnus the quotient falls regularly for days 
during the development of the seedling, in Helianthus the quotient at the 
beginning of germination is low, round about 0*7, rises to a maximum between 
0*8 and 0*9 before the end of the first day, and then falls. Experiments 
(121 and 127), carried out with our smallest plant chamber in order to obtain 
more exact data during the first few hours when the respiration rate is low, 
confirmed some other observations. The subsequent fall in the value of the 
quotient after the maximum was reached continued until it was below that 
characterizing the oxidation of fat. In Experiment 100, at the end of the 
experiment, 51 hours from the beginning of germination, the value of the 
quotient was 0*63; in experiment 99 it reached a minimum of 0 • 55 after about 
100 hours, and then slowly rose to 0*60 at the end of the experiment 45 hours 
later. Measurements made with another seedling 113 hours old (experiment 
149) gave a value for the quotient in agreement with this, namely, 0*64. 
Our results with Helianthus are summarized in Table VII. 


Table VIL—^Respiratory quotient of seedlings of Helianthus annuus. 
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There is no obvious reason why the variations in the respiratory quotient 
with time should be so different in Ridnus and Helianthus, The simplest 
explanation is that the relative amount of fat completely oxidized to carbon 
dioxide and water and of fat partially oxidized to carbohydrate are different 
in the two seeds. The relatively smaller size of the sunflower seed with its 
high respiratory activity iuvolves the more rapid exhaustion of the reserves, 
and this may accoimt for the fact that the quotient does not appear to fall so 
low as in the seed of Ridnus, where, if our interpretation of the results obtained 
is correct, there must be a considerable accumulation of carbohydrate, 
Nevertheless, the quotient in Helianthus falls considerably below that character¬ 
istic of the complete oxidation of fat, and this suggests the accumulation of 
carbohydrate. This was actually shown by Frankfurt (1894) who found that 
whereas the fat decreased from 65-3 to 21*8% of the original weight of the 
seeds during twelve days of germ i nation in the dark, sugars increased from 
3*8 to 13*1%, cellulose (raw fibre) ftom 2*24 to 10-25% and so-called hemi- 
celluloses from 0-0 to 3-4% of the original weight of the seeds. The more 
recent analyses of Miller (1910) are in agreement with these earlier findings 
of Frankfurt. 

10 .—Cucurlita pepo. 

In the seeds of the vegetable marrow the reserve substance is also fat. 
Analyses of Cucurbita seeds by three different investigators are summarized 


in Table VIII. 

Table VIII.—Composition of Cucurbita seeds. 

(The numbers are percentages of the dry weight of the seed.) 



Peters 

(1861). 

Laskovsljy 

(1874). 

Ulbricht 

(1886). 

Ash . 

5-10 

3-02 

4-6 

Fat . 

49-61 

64-56 

51-2 

lutein . 

39-88 

36-25 

35-9 

Cdlulose. 

a-02 

0-86 

1-7 

Dextrin . 

trace 

1-02 


Other matter. 

2-49 

4-29 

> 0*0 


It will be observed that these analyses agree in the large quantity of fat 
present as well as in the negligible amount of carbohydrate. 

In all species previously examined the changes observed in the respiratory 
quotient are easily explicable in terms of the use of reserve material known to 
be present in the seeds. In Gumrhita pepo, however, this is not so, Fmmt lie 
high percentage of fat present and the absence of sugar and starch, a low 
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qriotieiit in. the early stages of germination would be expected, more particularly 
so since the analyses of seedlings made by both. Peters (1861) and Laskovsky 
(1874) show that as fat disappears during germination carbohydrate is formed. 
In spite of this, in seven experiments carried out by us the quotient remained 
above 0*8 for about 45 hours, and only after this time began to fall to values 
more characteristic of fat-containing seeds. The results of these experiments 
are summarized in Table IX. 


Table IX.—^Respiratory quotient of seedlings of Gucurbita pepo. 

Respiratory quotient. 


Age of seedling in hours. 


Experiment numbers. 



142. 

144. 

148. 

154. 

155. 

157. 

160, 

3*5 

0*90 





0-78 


4*6 







0-74 

5-5 





0-79 

0-73 


6-5 



0-92 

0-80 




8-0 






0-75 


10-5 

0-91 


0-92 


0-81 

0*84 

0-85 

12-5 



0-88 


0-94 



14-0 






0-89 


16-0 

0-91 


0-83 




0-93 

17-5 


0-865 



0-95 



22-5 

0-93 





0-92 


26-0 






0-90 

1 

27-25 

0-94 




0-91 



29-0 






0-82 

0-86 

34*0 







0-775 

40-0 

0-85 




0-79 



42-0 


0-64 





0-82 

44-5 







0-80 

49-0 




0-78 

0-74 



72-0 





0-63 



91-0 






0-68 



The reasons for the comparatively high values of the respiratory quotient 
found for very young seedlings of Gucurbita pepo are not obvious, and any 
esqilanation is merely a matter of conjecture. At present, therefore, we prefer 
simply to record the observed results and leave their ea^lanation until further 
investigations have provided more information on the metabolic changes 
taking place during the germination phase of this species. 


Discussion. 

The purpose of the research described in this paper was to determine the 
Aanges in the respiratory quotient during the germination of seeds, and 
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early development of seedlings, containing different food reserves. Previous 
information on this subject is exceedingly meagre and, owing to the contra¬ 
dictory nature of the few available results, of doubtful reliability. The ten 
species now investigated, representative of a wide range of families of flowering 
plants, were chosen so as to include seeds with reserves of starch, hemicellulose 
and fat. With most of the starch seeds, whether they contain comparatively 
little protein as in Zea Mais, or much protein as in Laihyncs odoratus, Vida 
faba and Pisum sativum^ the respiratory quotient is in the neighbourhood of 
unity at the commencement of germination, but immediately and regularly 
falls to a minimum after which the quotient slowly rises towards unity. The 
value of this minimum, and the length of time in which it is reached after the 
commencement of germination, vary, with constant environmental conditions, 
with the species and the individual. The variations in the value of the 
quotient may be explained by supposing that with the first absorption of water 
a small quantity of hexose sugar present in the seeds provides the respiratory 
substrate. As water absorption continues, activation of diastatic and 
lipolytic enzymes takes place, and leads to the mobilization of other carbo¬ 
hydrates and fat, an appreciable amoimt of which is present even in typical 
starch seeds. The oxidation of this fat, whether through processes resulting 
finally in the production of carbon dioxide and water, or proceeding no farther 
than the formation of sugar, brings about a fall in the respiratory quotient, 
and we may interpret the observed fall in the quotient to correspond with the 
oxidation of fat. The now old observation of the disappearance of fat in 
germinating maize supports this view. With the disappearance of fat, gaseous 
exchange becomes more and more predominantly dependent on the respiration 
of sugar and consequently the respiratory quotient rises towards unity. 

In Fagopyrum escul&Mum the initial period of germination does not appear 
to be characterized by a falling respiratory quotient, and if there is such a fall 
it must take place too rapidly to be measured by any method at present 
available. In our experiments in which the first measurements were made only 
two or three hours after the seeds were brought into contact with water the 
quotient was very low, in the neighbourhood of 0*5 at this early stage in 
germination, and the quotient rose continuously as germination progressed 
until in seedlings a few days old it approximated to unity. We may suppose 
that the small quantity of fat in this seed is early oxidized, thus accounting 
for the initially low respiratory quotient and the comparatively early rise of 
the latter to unity. 

With the two species the seeds of which contain so-called hemicellulose as 
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the chief reserve material, the respiratory quotient for a considerable time 
fluctuates about an average value. That this value is lower in Tropoeolum 
majvs than in Lujdnus hdeus can be related to the greater proportion of fat 
in the former. 

The three typical fat-containing seeds examined, Ricinus, Helianthus and 
Cucurbita, exhibit among themselves marked differences in the changes of 
the respiratory quotient during germiaation. In Ricmus the quotient falls 
continuously for five days and fi:om an early value of about 0 * 80 to 0 • 86 may 
reach a value below 0*5. In Helianihus, on the other hand, the quotient rises 
jfiom an early value of about 0 * 7 to a maximum of 0*86 and then falls as in 
Ridmis, although it does not appear to reach the very low values observed in 
the latter. In each seed the changes in the quotient can be explained according 
to use of the food reserves known to be present in the seed. Gucurhita^ alone 
of the species examined, exhibits values of the respiratory quotient during the 
early stages of germination which are not readily explicable if the fat in 
Cucurbita is similar in constitution to that in other fat-containing seeds, but 
even here the quotient, which maintains for about two days an unexpectedly 
high value, eventually falls to values more characteristic of seeds using fats. 
In all seeds it seems likely that the quotient ultimately rises as the fat becomes 
used and sugar replaces it as respiratory substrate. 

The changes in the respiratory quotient vary from individual to individual. 
This is to be expected, as tbe amounts, both absolute and relative, of the 
different food reserves also vary from seed to seed. The changes are probably 
also related to the rate of development of the seedling which no doubt is 
dependent on other internal factors besides the quantities of the different 
food reserve. Different temperature conditions also, will no doubt influence 
the changes in the quotient. But in spite of these differences in detail the 
value of the respiratory quotient changes with age or development of the 
seedling in a way characteristic for different groups of species. From the 
data obtained in this investigation it will be seen that as regards the first 
few days of growth, these various types may be distinguished; (1) starch seeds 
of the Zm and Leguminosas type {Zm mais, Pisum sativum, Vicia faba, 
iMkfrm odoToius ); (2) starch seeds of the Fagopyrum type; (3) hemi- 
cellulose seeds {iMpinm hteus, Tropmlum majus) ; {4), (6) and (6) fat- 
containing seeds of the Rimnus, Hdiafiihus and Guourbita types. 

It may, however, well be that over a period of two or three weeks the 
behaviour of Ridnus would resemble that of Zea inasmuch as a 
vdue of the quotient would be reached which would be followed by a rise 
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towards unity, the differences consisting in the time taken to reach the 
minimum and the actual value of this minimum—differences related directly 
to the relative proportions of carbohydrate and fat in the two types of seed. 

In conclusion we should like to point out that we regard this investigation 
as partly of an exploratory character, having for its chief purpose the deter¬ 
mination of the variations in behaviour presented by different types of seeds 
in the exchange of gases in respiration. While determinations of the 
respiratory quotient must form an essential part in the analysis of the processes 
involved in the respiratory function, for the elucidation of the problem of the 
respiratory mechanism and of seedling metabolism in general, determinations 
of the gaseous exchanges must be supplemented by chemical investigations of 
the material changes taking place in the developing seedling. Such data 
relating to the different types dealt with in the present research, will, we hope, 
be presented in subsequent contributions in this series of papers. Any detailed 
discussion of results we wish to defer until the publication of such data. 


Summary. 

The changes in the respiratory quotient during early development of 
seedlings of ten species have been determined, and the relation between the 
values of the quotient and the nature of the food reserve of the seedlings 
discussed. For each species the quotient exhibits a characteristic change in 
value throughout germination. In Zea mais, where the reserve is chiefly starch, 
the quotient is initially about unity, but falls regularly to a minimum of about 
0-76, after which it rises slowly towards unity, Lathyrus odorcUvs and possibly 
Pisum sativum and Vida faba exhibit comparable behaviour. In Fagopyrum 
esculentum, also a starch seed, the quotient at a very early stage of germination 
is only about 0-5, but rises regularly and comparatively rapidly towards unity. 
In Lupinus luteus, which contains much hemicellulose and a little fat, the 
quotient remains for nearly two days at about 0*92 and then falls; in 
Tropmolum majus, a hemicellulose seed containing a higher quantity of fat, 
the quotient is maintained at a lower level, roimd about 0*75, for 10 or 11 days. 
Of the three species examined with seeds containing much fat, Ridnus 
CQinmunis exhibits a respiratory quotient which falls regularly &om about 
0*85 to 0*5 in about 5 days, whereas in Helimthus annum the quotient rises 
from an early value of about 0*76 to a maximum of 0*85 after which it fells 
regularly. In Guourhita pepo the changes in the quotient are somewhat similar 
but at a higher level. 


2 L 2 
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A Manometric Analysis of the Metabolism in Avian Ontogenesis. 
in .—The Respiratory Quotient of the Yolk-sac and AUantois 
during the Last Two Weeks of Development. 

By Joseph NsEDiaiAM, So.D., Perse Pellow of Gk>n.ville and Cains Collie, 

Cambridge. 

(IVom the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge.) 

(Communicated by Sir F. Gowland HoiDkins, P.E.S.—^Received April 28, 1933.) 

Introd'iiction. 

Experiments previously reported (Needham, 1932, a, 6, c) have thrown some 
light on the metabolism of the chick embryo and its accessory structures 
by manometric determinations of respiratory quotient. These determinations, 
however, were confined to the blastoderm {area opaca and area pellmida) up 
to the 60th hour of incubation, of the embryo up to the 6th day, and of the 
yolk-sac between 2^ and 7 days of development. In order to complete the 
picture, it was necessary to carry out similar determinations on the yolk-sac 
during the remainder of development and on the allantois, from its first 
appearance before the 6th day to the time of hatching. These form the subject 
of the present paper. 

The extra-embryonic membranes of the later stages of development are 
in some respects easier to deal with than those of the first week. But although 
they become less fragile they also become more heterogeneous, until at last 
it may be difficult, i£ not impossible, to select any portion of the yolk-sac, for 
example, which shall be representative of the system as a whole. This difficulty 
will be referred to below. On the other hand, the value of the membranes as 
sheets of living cells which can be studied manometrically without even the 
minor degree of traumatism involved in the cutting of razor-slices, should not 
be underestimated. 

Materials and MeiJhods, 

The eggs used were all of pure-bred White Leghorn stock, from the flocks of 
Messrs. Ohivers and the University Farm. They were incubated according to 
the standard conditions laid down by Murray (1926) and Needham (1926). 

Most of the respiratory quotients were obtained as described in the first 
paper of this series (Needham, 1932, 6) by the method of Dickens and Shner 
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( 1930)5 Ringer solution buffered with phosphate and containing 0*2% glucose, 
being the suspending medium. In certain of the experiments the glucose was 
omitted or other substances were added to the medium (see pp. 432 and 438). 
In all these experiments the gas phase was pure oxygen. Some experiments, 
however, were also carried out using the methods of Dickens and Simer (1931, (t) 
for bicarbonate-Biinger and for serum, but special reference will be made to 
these in the proper place. Special reference will also be made to the method 
of preparation of the yolk-sac towards the end of development which is necessi¬ 
tated by the large amounts of bound carbon dioxide which it then contains. 
The general method of preparation is given in the previous paper. 



The results obtained for the allantois jfcom the 5th to the 21st day are given in 
Table I and fig. 1. A median ventral diverticulum of the hind-gut; it is 



Fig. 1.—^itespiratory quotient of allantois. # Normal; O no glucose ; (g) fluoride 

20 m.moL/i.; ^ fluoride 50 m.mol./l. 

already visible on the 3rd day, but hardly large enough for manometric work 
until the 5th. As the data here presented show, its respiratory quotient is at 
first high (0*%) but falls steadily as development proceeds to reach a mean 
value of approximately 0 -82 by the time of hatching. It thus presents at first 
sight the appearance of a “ mixedquotient, protein being combusted through¬ 
out development side by side with a certain quota of carbohydrate, the latter 
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Table I.—Respiratory Quotient of Allantois in Ringer-phospbate-glucose medium in 

O^at37-0^ 




Material taken. 







Bound 

Experi¬ 

ment 

No, 

Age 

in 

days. 

No. 

Weight in mg. 

Time of 
experi¬ 
ment. 

Cub. mm. 
0,. 

bound 

COo. 

ja.Q. 

OO 2 in 
per cent, 
of 



Total. 

Each. 







total. 

Normal. 

563 

6 

21 

47 

2 

h. 

4 

m. 

56 

177 

185 

16 

0*95 

8*7 

464 

6 

3 

113 

37 

5 

6 

247 

257 

36 

0*89 

14-0 

462 

6 

3 

130 

43 

5 

6 

313 

320 

25 

0*94 

7*8 

456 

7 

2 

131 

65 

4 

25 

235 

223 

17 

0*88 

7*3 

459 

7 

3 

198 

66 

4 

26 

280 

273 

25 

0-88 

9*2 

467 

8 

1 

309 

309 

3 

17 

259 

261 

36 

0-87 

13*8 

468 

8 

1 

213 

213 

4 

21 

212 

214 

32 

0-86 

15*0 

469 

8 

1 

186 

186 

4 

21 

233 

231 

31 

0-86 

13*4 

472 

10 

portion 

256 

— 

3 

51 

170 

164 

17 

0-87 

10*4 

473 

10 

276 

— 

3 

51 

142 

140 

17 

0*87 

12*1 

481 

11 

>> 

217 


6 

26 

205 

197 

30 

0*82 

16*2 

484 

11 

If 

354 


6 

26 

240 

245 

39 

0*88 

16-9 

485 

13 

>f 

373 

— 

4 

36 

276 

274 

30 

0*88 

11*0 

501 

14 

»j 

232 

— 

2 

31 

276 

250 

25 

0*81 

10*0 

488 

16 


500 

— 

1 

41 

326 

321 

34 

0*88 

10*6 

513 

16 

if 

361 

—. 

3 

16 

380 

330 

33 

0*79 

10*0 

491 

17 

if 

566 

—. 

1 

61 

335 

314 

52 

0*78 

16*6. 

493 

17 

>» 

452 

— 

2 

28 

322 

296 

44 

0*79 

14-9 

496 1 

19 

if ' 

639 

— 

3 

1 

354 

329 

21 

0*87 

6*4 

498 

19 i 


498 

— 

4 

21 

375 

326 

35 

0*79 

10*7 

518 

20 ! 

I 

»> 

487 

1 

— 

4 

36 

310 

275 

32 

0*79 

11*6 

Without 
476 1 

1 

glucosi 

9 

1 1 

153 


5 

10 

167 

148 

20 

0*77 

13*5 

477 i 

9 

1 1 

204 

— 

5 

10 

191 

166 

1 20 

0*77 

12*0 

478 

9 

1 1 

287 

— : 

5 

10 

230 

i 202 

i 20 

0*79 

9*9 

606 

14 

portion j 

220 + 

yolk > 

3 

26 

316 

270 

35 

0*74 

12-9 

508 

14 

233 -f yolk 

4 

21 

262 

314 

45 

0*74 

1 

14*3 

Efniyryo, 

556 

for oom 
5 

ipanson. 

1 ^ 

159 -h glucose 

2 

51 

\ 

300 1 

328 

22 

1 1*02 

6*7 

557 

5 

4 

111 — glucose 

2 

51 

191 

184 

15 

1 0*89 

8*2 

558 

5 

1 4 

171 — glucose 

2 

51 

282 

267 

23 

0*87 

8-6 

559 

5 

1 4 

215 — glucose 

2 

51 

329 

314 1 

29 

0*87 

9*3 

Mgect of 

521 

jluoridi 

s 

portion 

617 -f- 20 m.mol./L 

4 

i 

57 1 

130 

1 

I 

166 1 

55 

1 0*85 

33*0 

623 

18 


542 + 50 m.molfl. 

4 

57 j 

78 

91 ! 

52 

0*60 

57*0 

526 

19 

if 

670 4- 20 m.moL/l. 

4 

1 1 

117 

140 1 

42 

' 0*85 

1 30-0 

628 

19 

i 

it 

533 + 60 m.molfl. 

4 

1 1 

65 

9o 1 

62 

1 0*51 

1 

i 65*0 


being more proportionately at the earlier stages than at the later. On the 
other hand, the combustion of protein may be minimal throughout, in whfch 
case the katabolism of the later period would be mainly due to carbohydrate 
and fat. Decision between these possibilities cannot be made until ^me n^hod 
has been devised for estimating the nitrogen katabolism of the isolated aUantoic 
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membrane. It m hoped to return to this problem. Meanwhile, Borger and 
Peters (1933) report that the peptidase activity of the allantois on the 10th day 
of development is 5 times less than that of the embryo, and 60 times less 
than that of the yolk-sac. 

It is interesting that in the earliest stages, when the allantois is growing out 
rapidly from the embryonic body, the respiratory quotient it gives should be 
close to that of the embryo itself. 

It should be understood that in the present account allantois ” means 
“ allanto-chorion,” and that no distinction was made between the allantois 
itself, and the mesoderm of the somatopleure, with which, after the 6 th day, 
it is fused. The only information we have on the metabolism of the somato¬ 
pleure alone is an interesting unpublished experiment of Dickens and Woodger 
(1932) who found that the pure chorion of 4th day embryos has an extremely 
high anaerobic glycolysis. This is high for the allanto-chorion too, but 
diminishes with age. 

The Effect of Altered Conditions on the Respiration of the Allantois* 

In addition to the main body of the experiments, which were made in tlie 
presence of glucose (0*2% in the medium), some experiments were carried 
out in its absence (476-508 in Table I). The results (represented also in fig. 1) 
show clearly a diminution of respiratory quotient amounting to about 0-1. 
For purposes of comparison, similar experiments were made with embryos 
of five days’ incubation; here also there was a diminution of about the same 
extent, the quotient falling from unity to 0-88. 

It was previously reported (Needham, 1932, o, p. 126) that after inhibition 
of embryo glycolysis with fluoride, the residual respiration could be quantita¬ 
tively accounted for by the formation of ammonia. The respiratory quotient 
was therefore practically unchanged. Dickens and Greville (1932) have shown 
that the autoglycolysis ” (the glycolysis when no substrate is added) of the 
chick embryo is very small, ie., Q§* 2*7 as an average figure during the first 
hour, after which it quickly fell ofi. The autoglycolysis of the rat embryo 
was of the same order. It would thus appear that the 5th day chick embryo 
can embark on a course of protein combustion if carbohydrate is not available, 
either by ateence from the medium, or by fluoride blockage, but that in the 
former condition urea is produced, in the latter ammonia. This would be 
understandable if an effect of the fluoride ion on one of the enjzymes concerned 
in urea-formation could be pc^talated. But it might also be due to the fact 
that the total oxygen-consumption of the embryo is much reduced in the 
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presence of fluoride, and as Krebs and Henseleit (1932) and many other workers 
have shown, agents which diminish the oxidations in general, diminish the 
formation of urea, which is an endothermic reaction. As Table II shows, 
neither allantois nor embryo sufier a substantial diminution of respiratory 
rate when the medium contains no sugar. 


Table II. 


1 

1 

Experiment 

No. 

Cub. mm. O 2 taken up per 
gm. wet weight in 3 hours. 

Allantois. 

Glucose. 

467 

780 



468 

730 



469 

910 



472 

565 



473 

540 




-av. 705 


No glucose . 

476 

700 



477 

640 



478 

560 




-av. 630 




Diminution = 

Embryo . 

Glucose . 

566 

1890 1890 


No glucose . 

667 

1720 - 



668 

1660 



659 

1630 




-av. 1637 




Diminution == 13*4% 


It may be noted from Table I that in certain experiments, yolk was added 
when glucose was taken away, but without causing any greater fall in the 
respiratory quotient of the allantois. The only specimen of pure mammalian 
allantois examined by Dickens and Greville (1932) was obtained from the 
rabbit, in which the autoglycolysis was variable (l-O to 12*0). The allanto- 
chorion of the cat and ferret, however, gave values for autoglycolysis of the same 
order as the chick embryo. It is probably legitimate to conclude, from all 
these experiments, that the chick embryo and the chick allantois have but a 
small supply of carbohydrate upon which they can draw in the absence of 
sugar in the medium. This conclusion is of some interest in view of the 
relatively large quantities of non-glucose, non-glycogen, carbohydrate contained 
in the early chick embryo (Needham, 1931). 

A few experiments were tried with allantois and fluoride. As mdi<^ted in 
Table I and fig. 1 20 millimols sodium fluoride per litre caused an 
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tion of respiration but no effect on RQ, while when 50 inillimols were added 
the re^iration decreased by 87*5% and the respiratory quotient from 0-85 
to 0*60. Emphasis cannot be laid on the absolute value of the latter quotient 
owing to the large proportion of bound CO 2 relative to the inhibited respiratory 
output of CO 2 . It can easily be seen from these figures, however, that the 
sensitivity of allantoic respiration to fluoride follows a similar course to that 
of the yolk-sac (see Needham, 1932, c, fig. 8) and does not resemble that of the 
embryo. 

The Normal Respiratory Quotient of ike Yolk-sac throughout Development. 

The results obtained for the normal respiratory quotient in the yolk-sac 
are given in Table III and fig. 2. From the latter it can be seen that the 



Fm, 2.—^Eespiratory quotient of yolk-sac. Previous paper : Q normal. Present paper : 

# normal; O no glucose; ^ quinine ; + atoxyl If the bound CO^ exceeds 
25% of the total COg, the point is encircled by a ring. 

valu^ now reported fit on satisfactorily to those given in the previous paper 
(1932, 6) for the first week of development. But before examining the results 
farther, attention must be drawn to an uneagpected but serious diflSculty in 
the determination of the yolk-sac’s respiratory quotient, namely, the very large 
amounts of bound carbon dioxide contained in it, especially during the last 
week of development. 

Before the 14tli day the bound 00^ remains at a moderate level, 31 
c,mm./gm.* After that time, however, it shows a rapid rise, reaching an 

* The hound 00^ of the allaatois = 59 c.mm./gm. throughout development. 
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Table III.—^Respiratory Quotient 


of Yolk-sac in Ringer-phospbate-glucose in Oxygen. 


Experi- 

ment 

No. 

Age 

in 

days. 

Wet 

weight 

mg. 

Time. 

Tempera¬ 

ture 

°C. 

Cub, mm. 
Og 

taken up. 

Cub. mm. 

COa j 
given off. 

Cub. mm. 
bound 
CO 2 . 

R.Q. 

Bound 
COoin 
per cent, 
of total. 

Preliminc 

184 

ry experiments 

17 

326 

h ™ ' 

n. m. 

' 

38-4 

_ 


103 



190 

19 

301 

6 18 

38*2 

282 

151 

34 

0*42 

22*5 

206 

19 

1026 

0 56 

39-5 

285 

— 

202 

_ 

— 

207 

19 

1112 

1 

2 

39*5 

304 

_ 

200 

— 

_ 

208 

19 

821 

0 55 

39-5 

340 

_ 

200 

_ 

_ 

213 

20 

263 

- 

39-5 

— 

— 

65 

— 


Ordinary 

691 

Method, 

7 

701 

1 35 

38*5 

391 

309 

54 

0-65 

17-6 

693 

7 

761 

1 35 

38-6 

388 

322 

66 

0-66 

20-6 

661 

9 

491 

2 

6 

38-5 

358 

238 

19 

0*61 

8-0 

663 

9 

646 

2 

6 

38-5 

428 

297 

41 

0-60 

13*8 

666 

10 

464 

1 51 

38-5 

362 

227 

19 

0-58 

8-4 

668 

10 

331 

3 

1 

38-5 

329 

195 

21 

0-53 

10-8 

673 

11 

663 

1 11 

38-5 

366 

229 

32 

0-55 

14-0 

671 

11 

695 

1 

2 

38-6 

388 

248 

20 

0-59 

8-1 

636 

12 

561 

1 41 

38-5 

382 

208 

! 9 

0-62 

4-3 

640 

13 

429 

2 41 

38*6 

439 

260 

1 7 

0-58 

2-7 

RepreseM 

676 

ative MeOiod. 
U 

410 

3 26 

38-6 

391 

253 

19 

0-60 

7-6 

681 

16 1 

386 

3 16 

38-5 

373 

240 

41 

0-63 

17-1 

686 

16 

586 

2 11 

38*5 

376 

270 

104 

0-44 

38-6 

688 

16 

633 

2 11 

38-5 

344 

247 

85 

0-47 

34-6 

386 

17 

352 

5 16 

36-5 

233 

140 

14 

0-64 

10-0 

312 

17 

310 

1 36 

37-0 

109 

101 

36 

0-59 

36*6 

313 

17 

213 

1 36 

37-0 

62 

64 

24 

1 0-63 

37-5 

391 

18 

294 

4 

1 

38-0 1 

155 

no 

12 

0-63 

10-9 

392 

18 

310 

4 

1 

38-0 

200 

131 

12 

0-59 

9-2 

393 

18 

358 

4 

1 

38-0 

264 i 

164 

13 

0-67 

8-2 

261 

18 

202 

3 17 

39-5 

90 1 

70 

35 

0-39 

50-0 

381 

19 

353 

5 16 

38-0 

263 1 

169 

61 

0*41 

32-0 

382 

19 

381 

5 16 

38-0 

217 

145 

51 

0*45 

36-2 

648 

19 

448 

4 36 

38-6 

149 

169 

93 

1 0-51 

56-0 

646 

19 

466 

4 46 

38-5 

342 

177 

29 

1 0*43 

16-4 

660 

19 

620 

4 36 

38-5 

309 

338 j 

123 

i 0-70 

36-6 

376 

20 

314 

4 32 

38-0 

260 

138 

48 

1 0-36 

34-8 

377 

20 

297 

4 32 

38-0 

206 

358 

45 

0-56 

28-6 

388 

20-76 

386 

— 

36-5 

— 

— 1 

146 

— 

— 

Wiihout C 
631 

Tlucoee, 

18 

627 

2 36 

38-6 { 

315 

i 

I 262 

71 

0-57 

28-1 

633 

18 

789 

2 36 

38-5 1 

357 

1 341 

97 

0*68 

28-7 

Effect of ( 
396 

Quinine, 

20 

416 

2 16 

37-5 

172 

69 

12 

I 

0-33 

17-4 

397 

20 

383 

2 16 

37-5 

130 

59 J 

11 

0-37 

19-6 

Effect of u 
401 

itoxyL 
j 20 

366 

4 24 

36-5 

t ' 

129 

1 ‘ 

114 

» 

0-45 

49-7 
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average of 206 c.mm,/gm. These observations were made by what is here termed 
the “ ordinary method,” namely, the use of two separate yolk-sacs, one for 
the determination of boimd, and the other for that of total, COg, or the arbitrary 
division of a single yolk-sac into two parts. But after the fourteenth day it 
was necessary to have recourse to a “ representative method,” i.e., a method 
in which the tissue was divided into many different portions, and a repre¬ 
sentative piece taken from each portion to form the masses on which bound 
and total 00^ were determined respectively. In this way it was hoped to 
avoid the one-sided effect of a local carbonate deposit, since a small piece of it 
would be added to both the manometers concerned. In practice the method 
was carried out by distributing the yolk-sac into from eight to twelve Petri 
dishes and then selecting pieces as nearly equal in size as possible from each 
dish, to form the mass of experimental material. With this method, it was 
possible to reduce the bound COg to an average of 93 c.mm./gm,, but even 
with its use, specimens were met with in which enormous amounts of bound 
COg appeared, suggesting that the division of the tissue had not been sufioiently 
extensive. These were judged as failures of the representative method. 

The importap.ce of the bound COg lies, of course, not so much in its absolute 
value as in the relation it bears to the COg of respiration.*^ As will be seen 
from Table III the bound COg in per cent, of the total COg remains very low 
before the 14th day, always under 20%, as is also reported in the previous 
paper (Needham, 1932, 6, Table VI) for the first week of development. After 
the 14th day, however, and in spite of the representative method, the figure 
may be anything up to 55%. With the allantois, on the other hand (see 
Table I), it never exceeds 17%, 

There are thus two different sources of error in the determination of the 
yolk-sac’s respiratory quotient, (a) the bound COg may be unavoidably very 
high in per cent, of the total COg, (6) the representative method may, in a given 
instance, fail to ensure that the pieces of yolk-sac in the two manometers are 
accurately comparable as regards bound COg. In this connection experiments 
314-^16 should be noted. Here a 17th day yolk-sac, treated by the repre¬ 
sentative method, gave in three separate determinations of bound COg, 150, 
54, and 19 c.mm./gm. Wide variation may occur in the bound OOg in one 
single yolk-sac, even after partition into, and representative selection from, 
six portions. 

Before discussing the significance of fig. 2 an explanation for the high bound 

* And since the respiratory rate of the yolk-sac fails off after the 14th day (see Needham, 
1932, a, fig. 6), this is considerable in the last week of development. 
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CO 2 of the yolk-sac may be given. It has long been known that a considerable 
part of the calcium required for the construction of the embryonic bones is 
derived from the egg-shell (evidence in Needham, 1931, §13.2). Buckner, 
Martin, and Peter (1925) were able to imitate the action of the chick’s respiratory 
CO 2 by bubbling the gas through a small quantity of distilled water in an 
emptied egg; in this way the shell gave up 1^ mg. of calcium as bicarbonate 
per hour. Calcium entering the allantoic circulation in this form, then, may 
be held in the form of carbonate in the yolk-sac. The calcium content of the 
yolk-sac itself has probably never been estimated, for when Plimmer and 
Lowndes use the word (1924), they no doubt imply the yolk-sac and its con¬ 
tents. Nevertheless, their estimations show well how the calcium in the yolk 
and yolk-sac together increases during the latter part of incubation, and there 
is a correlation between calcium-intake and the yolk-sac’s bound 00 g. Possibly 
the deposition of calcium in the yolk-sac is a result of an intake somewhat 
faster than the embryo can absorb. The quantity of calcium found by Plimmer 
and Lowndes (1924) would much more than account for the bound COg now 
observed, but it is not yet possible to say how much of the calcium is in the 
yolk-sac and how much is in the yolk. 

Betuming now to fig. 2 it is evident that the respiratory quotient of the yolk- 
sac falls from an almost carbohydrate level early in development to a very low 
level during the last fortnight. This low level (roughly 0 • 6-0 • 6) is far beneath 
the characteristic level of fat combustion (0-7). The lowest quotients of all 
(down to 0*35) are obtained after the 14th day, and come therefore in 
the period when, owing to the diminished oxygen-uptake of the tissue and the 
increased amounts of bound CO 2 , accurate quotients are most difficult to obtain. 
The point at which the representative method became necessary is indicated 
by a vertical line on fig. 2 and owing to the great amount of scatter in the sub¬ 
sequent points, no continuation of the previous line is made. This scatter 
is somewhat reduced if the average figure for bound COg is used in all cases, 
and the number of points for which the bound COg exceeds 26% of the total 
COg is also reduced {icom 12 to 4). Since the highest points obtained during the 
last week of development lie under 0-7, there can be no doubt that during the 
last fortnight, the BQ of the yolk-sac lies very much beneath the fat level. 
The probable significance of this phenomenon will be discussed below. 

The Effect of AUered Gmditions upon the Respiration of the 

Two experiments (631 and 533 in Table III) were made on yolk-sac in phos- 
phate-Binger without glucose. The age of the yolk-sacs used feroi^ht th^ 
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^rithin the period of great scatter, but the absence of sugar resulted in no 
lowering of the respiratory quotient, rather the reverse (see fig. 2). The 
respiratory rate showed no diminution, but a 20% increase. These facts 
suggest either that the usual molecules combusted at this stage of the yolk- 
sac’s development are not carbohydrate, or that it has ample supply of its own. 

ill the experiments so far described were carried out in Einger solution 
bufiered with phosphate. To the phosphate medium, however, it is often 
objected that more physiological conditions can be attained when bicarbonate 
is used as buffer. Since the gas phase then contains carbon dioxide, the tissue 
is not respiring in an environmental COg tension of almost zero. And in vmo 
phosphate is quantitatively much less important than bicarbonate. The 
empirical evidence indicates, too, that a certain distortion of the metabolism 
may be feared when phosphate is used as the suspending medium. Thus 
it is well known that the action of cyanide in completely suppressing respira¬ 
tion is only exerted in bicarbonate media, Dixon and Elliott (1929); Alt 
(1930) *, Warburg (1931), and that urea-production is three or four times more 
intense in bicarbonate than in phosphate, Eiebs and Henseleit, (1932). Again 
Elliott (1930), found that the velocity of oxygen-uptake by sulphydryl com¬ 
pounds in the presence of iron and copper was decreased 50% or more in 
phosphate. Dawson and Platt (1928) and Bannore and Luck (1931), on the 
other hand, showed that the phosphate ion exerts a specific acceleratory 
action on pancreatic lipase and on the oxidation of glyceraldehyde by phenol- 
indophenol. 

In these circumstances the effect of a change of medium on the respiratory 
rate and the respiratory quotient could hardly be predicted, but Dickens and 
Simer (1931, a) showed for a wide range of tissues (mammalian liver, kidney, 
testis, cerebral cortex, chorion, retina, sarcoma) that the Qo* and the EQ are 
identical in phosphate and bicarbonate. More recently, Edsch (1933) has 
again compared the two media, and finds only slight differences between them. 
Mammalian liver respired to exactly the same extent in phosphate and bi¬ 
carbonate; heart muscle, diaphragm muscle, and retina respired more 
intensely in phosphate (by 20%, 20% and 130% respectively); kidney respired 
less intensely in phosphate (by less than 20%). The nature of the buffer also 
affects to a moderate degree the use of added substrates such as pyruvate and 
lactate. For the a priori reasons given above, then, it was thought necessary 
to make some experiments in bicarbonate medium to test how far the very 
low quotients of the yolk-sac might be regarded as physiological and holding 
good m vivo. 
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The method of Dickens and Simer (1931, a) was employed, with three 
manometers. 

The respiratory quotient is calculated &om the following data :— 

(1) Obtained on manometer 3 :— 

Hgan = negative pressure in nodllimetres; absorption of all the COg from 
the gas phase, the manometer containing gas, iodide, and per¬ 
manganate only. 

(2) Obtained in manometer 2 :— 

Ab, = positive pressure in millimetres; evolution of COg from solution, 
and bound COg of tissue, initially. 

Bq = 

Hq = negative pressure in millimetres ; absorption of all the COg. 

(3) Obtained in manometer 1:— 

]i == change in reading (millimetres) during the respiration period. 

= positive pressure in millimetres; evolution of COg from solution, 
and bound COg of tissue, after the respiration period, 

= Ab, . 

Hi = negative pressure in millimetres ; absorption of all the COg. 

Cl ==(Hi^Hgas)W- 
Then 

~ (®0 ®l) 

3^co, = (Cl — Cq) 

... __ (-L aJCIO. + ^b\ 7, 1 

where jfc, h are the constants for the various manometers and gases respectively; 
from which the respiratory quotient follows. 

Table IV shows that when the medium is buffered with bicarbonate instead 
of phosphate, the respiratory quotient of the yolk-sac is no higher than before. 
On the contrary it is somewhat lower than the other 10th to 12th day points, 
but not below those obtained by the representative method slightly later in 
development. The effect of absence of glucose from the medium was again 
inappreciable. The aerobic glycolysis was very small, agreeing approximately 
with that found by Kumanomido (1928) for the chick embryo, by Rosenthal 
and Lasnitzki (1928) for rat embryo liver and kidney, and by Looser {IW&) 
and Bell ei al. (1928) for placental tissue. 
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Table IV.—Protocols of Determinations of Respiratory Quotient of Yolk-sac in Bicarbonate- 
Ringer Temperature 38-8° C. All readings corrected according tp thermo¬ 

barometer. 




With glucose (0-2%). 


Without glucose. 


Experiments 

Experiments 

Experiments 

Experiments 


606 and 607. 

608 and 610. 

596 and 697. 

598 and 600. 


mm. 


mm. 


mm. 


mm. 



Olerici 

Cub. mm. 

Olerici 

Cub. mm. 

Olerici 

Cub. mm. 

Olerici 

Cub. mm. 


solution. 


solution. 


solution. 


solution. 


Hgas . 

-101‘05 


-101-05 

_ 

-100*50 

_ 

-100*50 



+ 72-4 


4- 71-58 

— 

4- 74*6 

— 

4- 72*4 

— 

. Z? 


4-626 

_ 

4-645 

_ 

4*645 

— 

-f-662 

Ho . 

-181‘85 


-179*45 


-185-3 


-184*4 


Co . 

— 

-699 

— 

-706 

— 

-734 

— 

-766 

A . 

- 8*61 

— 

- 5*61 

— 

- 6-5 

— 

- 8-36 

— 

Ab, . 

4* 61-93 

— 

-{- 68 • 63 

— 

4- 69*8 

— 

4- 68*1 

— 


— 

4-538 

— 

4-690 

— 

4-607 

— 

■f686 


-191-00 

— 

-189-22 

. — 

-190*4 

— 

-193*9 


Cl . 


-782 

— 

-769 

— 

-781 

— 

-^803 

*6 . 


4~ 88 

_ 

-f 65 

_ 

4- 38 

— 

4- 66 

^00, . 

— 

4* 83 

— 

4- 53 

— 

4- 47 

- 

+ 49 

aro, . 

— 

-222 

— 

-141 

— 

-128 

_ 

-168 

B.Q . 

— 

0-374 

— 

0*37e 

— 

1 0-36, 

I 

; 0*31^ 

Wt. of tissue taken 






1 








1 




Wet . 

-- 

345 

— 

285 


341 

i — 

321 

Dry . 

— 

115 

— 

95 

—, 

113 

1 ' 

107 

Bay of development 

— 

12 

— 

12 

— 

10 


10 

Cub. mm. OJgm, 







1 


wet wt./hr .i 

— 

644 

! — 

495 

— 

376 

1 — 

492 

Aeroinc ^ycolysis-— 







1 

1 

QOt . 

— 

0*76 


0*58 

i 

0*34 

1 

1 ^ 

j 0*62 


The dty wdght of the yoife-sacs employed was calculated 6rom the data of <Byerly (1932). The aerobic glycolysis j 



where m is the dry weight of the tissue and t the time of the experiment in hours. 

Biuger iK)lutioa bufiered with bicarbonate differs perhaps mainly from the 
internal environment of the organism by reason of its lack of protein, and thus 
it is often held that adult serum is a better medium. The original support for 
this was derived from the fact that Negelein (1926), using rat embryos, foxmd 
a considerable aerobic glycolysis in bicarbonate-Einger but none (except 
in the early stages) when inactivated horse serum was used. Similarly, 
Dickens and Simer (1931, b) later observed an appreciable reduction of aerobic 
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glycolysis in various tissues testis and chorion) when serum was sub¬ 
stituted for bicarbonate-Ringer. On the other hand Kumanomido, working 
with both chick and rat embryos and membranes (1928) found 50% less anaero¬ 
bic glycolysis in fowl or rat serum than in bicarbonate-Ringer, and spoke of an 
inhibitory effect exerted by the serum. Dickens and Greville’s later results 
(1932) for anaerobic glycolysis of rat chorion in bicarbonate-Ringer fell between 
those of Negelein for the same tissue in horse-serum and those of Kumanomido 
for the same tissue in rat serum. Nevertheless, for the a priori reasons men¬ 
tioned, some experiments were made with the yolk-sac suspended in adult 
fowl serum prepared according to Okamoto (1925), but without inactivation. 
The respiratory quotients (shown in Table V) were higher than in bicarbonate- 


Table V.—Protocols of Determinations of Respiratory Quotient of Yolk-sac in Adult Fowl 
Serum, Temperature 38® C. All readings corrected according to thermo-barometer, and 


expressed in millimetres Clerici solution or cubic millimetres gas. 


Experiment. .. 

611 

612 1 

613 

1 

614 

615 

616 

Apparatus . 

BG7 

BG8 

BG9 

BGIO 

DGll 

BG12 

^Oa . 

5-81 

7*82 

6*34 

6-12 

8-87 

5-^ 

^00, . 

6*66 

8*58 

7-09 

6-86 

6-63 

6*70 

Hgas . 

— 

-109-0 

— 

-109*0 


-109*0 

Abo . 

— 

+ 70*0 

— 

+ 87*0 

—> 

+ 91*0 

Bo. 

— 

+601 

— 

+597 

— 


Ho. 

— 

-181*5 

— 

-201 


-200 

c,. 

— 

-622 

— 

-631 

— 

-617 

h . 

- 41-5 

_ 

- 42*5 

_ 

- 32-5 

— 

Abi . 

-f 89-5 

— 

+ 85*5 

— 

+ 89-6 


Bi. 

+687 i 

— 

+606 

— 

+693 

— 

Hi. 

-250 

— 

-242 

— 

-247 

— 

Cl . 

-926 

— 

—942 

— 

-918 

— 

X^ . 

+ M 

_ 

- 9 

_ 

+ 4 


ircOa . 

+303 

— 

+311 

— 

+284 

— 

aoa . 

-521 

— 

-542 

— 

-446 

—* 

R.Q. 

0*68i 

— 

0-574 

— 

1 0*634 

— 

Wt, of tissue taken (mg.)— 1 







Wet . 

259 

263 

253 

260 

262 

0 

Dry . 

79 

80 

77 

79 

80 


Bay of Bevelopment. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

— 

Cub. mm. Og/gm, wet wt./hr. i 

668 

— 

712 

— 

565 

—. 

QOa ... 

- 2-2 

— 

- 2-36 

— 

— 1-85 

1 — 

Ax (002-retention) . 


+ 24 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

Aerobic glycolysis— 



0-05 

I 


0-11 

1 


. 

0*15 



E 


The dry weight of the yolk-saos employed was calculated from the data of Byerly (1932). The * 


aO» — -f- 

where Ax is the OO 2 retention of the serum, m the dry we^t of the mA i ® 

hours, . : 4 ^ 
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Einger but almost exactly tbe same as in pliospliate-Einger, and a diminution 
of tie aerobic glycolysis was observable {of, Kumanomido, 1928). 

A few experiments were made upon the influence of special agents on the 
respiration of late yolk-sac. lodoacetate was found to iohibit its respiration 
completely (experiments 186-188 for 18th day, 193-196 for 20th day), as is 
shown in fig, 3, and this inhibition could not be reversed by the addition of 



3.—^Effect of iodoacetate on late yolk-sac respiration. 

193, Ringer-pkospliate -f 0*2% glucose. 

194 ^ 

195 VRinger-pliospliate -{-0-2% glucose iodoacetate N/3000. 

196j 

0^2 C.O. of 2-7% sodium lactate added where indicated. 

lactate.* This must mean either that iodoacetate exerts a direct effect on 
late stages in the oxidations or that the conversion of other substances into 
sugar must precede katabolic oxidation. Of these two possibilities the former 
is much the more probable, since Rapport (1930) has shown that no good 
evidence exists for the obligatory conversion of protein and fat to carbo¬ 
hydrate. The cent observations of Dickens (1933), Quastel (1933) and 

* This agrees with the view that only tissues with a normal respiratory quotient approach¬ 
ing unity can have their respiration restored by lactate after iodoacetate inhibition. In 
the previous paper, this view was ^roneously ascribed to Dickens, whose experiments 
concerned only the prevention of fall of respiration in inhxbitants by lactate. Exceptions 
to the rule occur, brain. 
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Eapkine (1933) on tlie reaction between tbe balogen-acetic acids and —SH 
compounds in the cell demonstrate a close connection of sulphydryl with 
carbohydrate breakdown {cf. glutathione as the co-enzyme of glyoxalase; 
Lohmann (1932) and Girsavicius (1933)), but it may also imply the connection 
originally envisaged between sulphydryl and the later oxidative stages of 
katabolism. 

An attempt was made during the course of the work to affect the lipase of 
the yolk-sac by a specific agent, and following the findings summarized in Hal¬ 
dane’s monograph (1930, pp. 160, 161) where lipases are shown to be sensitive 
to quinine and to atoxyl, small concentrations of these drugs were added to the 
suspension medium in a few respiratory quotient experiments. Quinine was 
used at a strength of 200 mg. per litre, and atoxyl at 5 mg. per litre. The 
results (Table III and fig. 2) were negative; the respiratory rate was un¬ 
influenced and the respiratory quotient, though low, was well within the range 
of normal variation. If the lipolytic mechanisms of the late yolk-sac had 
been much affected by these agents, a marked iohibition of respiration might 
have ensued, but since Maeda (1923) has shown that placenta lipase, unlike 
all other lipases, is unaffected by quinine or atoxyl, the yolk-sac lipase probably 
possesses an analogous immunity. 


The Significance of the Loy) Respiratory Quotient of the Yolk-sac. 

The outstanding feature of the respiratory quotients here reported for the 
yolk-sac is their extreme lowness. Even if in view of the low respiratory rate 
and the high bound COg we exclude from consideration quotients obtained 
after the 14th day, we have still the fact that between the 7th and 
the 14th day the quotient does not rise above 0*6. And, as we have 
seen, in no suspension medium, however physiological a priori, will the 
yolk-sac give an R.Q. lying within the limits of normal combustion. In this 
latter particular, it differs from the only other instance of a very low quotient 
in the modern literature of tissue respiration, namely, the fasting rat liver studied 
by Dickens and Simer (1931, 6), Both in phosphate and bicar\}onate-Rmger 
solutions, quotients of under 0 • 7 were found (phosphate 0 • 68-0 • 58; bicarbonate 
0*66-0 *66) but m serum the normal level for fat combustion was attained 
(0*73-0*71). This was not due to use of the lactate in the serum since n<me 
disappeared, and was interpreted as a damage to respiration in Rmger seiu- 
tions, though the exact nature of the damage is perhaps difiScuIt to pietee. 
On the other hand Meyerhof and Lohmann (1926) give low figures 6*48) 


2 M 2 
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for the liver of the fastiag rat, even in serum. Their technique differed in 
certain points &om that of Dickens and Simer (acidification of the serum, 
removal of CO 2 by evacuation). 

That the low respiratory quotients cannot be ascribed to the gradual regres¬ 
sion and eventual absorption of the yolk-sac (sometimes stated as if, even in 
ovo, it were a ** dying tissue ”) is fairly clear from the work of Cohn and Lange 
(1930). These authors studied the histology and physiology of the blood 
vessels in the chick’s yolk-sac, and failed to find there any evidence of degenera¬ 
tion towards the end of development. “ On the day of hatching ” they write 

the constituent cells and fibres of the arteries of all calibres are anatomically 
the same as in their early development. These vessels do not die as the result 
of ageing; the nutrient fiuid ceases to flow because of the contraction of the 
umbilical vessels. The blood-vessels die in complete possession of their 
physiological irritability and anatomical integrity, and the unaltered irritability 
of blood-vessels of the same calibre at all ages is consonant with their unaltered 
anatomical structure.” Similar conclusions emerge from the work of Hammett 
and Zoll (1928). Biologically, the necessity for an efficient absorbing mechan¬ 
ism up to the last moment of pre-natal life is obvious. 

Several attempts have been made to ascertain the cause of the low quotients, 
according to the following possibilities:— 

(1) Transformation of fat to carbohydrate. 

(2) Desatoration of fatty acids. 

(3) Incomplete combustions, whether involving the formation of keto- 
bodies or not, 

(1) TmnsfomcUion of Fat to Oarbohydrate.—A conversion of fat to carbo¬ 
hydrate by the yolk-sac in the late stages of development would be not un¬ 
reasonably expected &om the existing data as to the distribution and use of 
these two classes of foodstuffs at the time of hatching. From the work of 
Needham (1927) and of Yladimirov and Danilina (1930) we know that a chick 
embryo at the 21st day of incubation contains about 60 mg. of glycogen and 
about 40 mg. of other carbohydrate material. In addition some 46 mg, of 
total carbohydrate are found in the yolk at hatching. From Lussana’s work 
(1906) we know that the respiratory quotient of the intact egg is 0 • 7 just before 
hatching, but rises to unity during the first two days of post-natal life. Simul¬ 
taneously the liver-glycogen diminishes to zero (Shaw, 1913; and Vladimirov 
and D anilin a, 1980). It can easily be shown by calculation that the stores of 
carbohydrate in the embiyo and yolk at the time of hatching are insufficient 
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for tlie needs of the chick before feeding begins, if the high quotients found 
afterwards are really due to carbohydrate combustion. It is possible, however, 
that they might be interpreted as due to the evolution of retained CO^ {of, 
the bound CO^ of the yolk-sac). If they are real quotients it might be reason¬ 
able to suppose that the yolk-sac forms and stores carbohydrate, though for 
such a formation protein might be thought a more likely source than fat. 

Experiments were therefore carried out on yolk-sacs in vitro. 

The parts of the yolk-sacs which were not used for the manometric experi¬ 
ments were suspended in buffered Ringer solution and maintained for the same 
or longer periods in the same bath as the manometers. Samples were 
removed at intervals and the free reducing sugar estimated according to the 
method of Hagedorn and Jensen (1923). When the total carbohydrate was 
estimated, the sample was diluted five times and HOI added to make 5%, after 
which the mixture was hydrolysed over a sand-bath for 4 hours and the estima¬ 
tion method applied. 

The results are summarized in Table VI, from which it appears that an 
increase in free sugar occurred during the experiments, large in proportion to 
the sugar initially present, but extremely small in proportion to what would be 
needed to account for the respiratory quotient. The increase was no doubt 
due to the washing out of glucose from the membranes into the suspending 
medium, and the equalization of its concentration in the system, for when 
estimations of total carbohydrate were made (on yolk-sacs and medium 
together), the difference completely disappeared. 


Table VI.—^Experiments on the Formation of Carbohydrate by the Yolk-sac in vitro* 


Experi- 

Age 

R.Q. 

given. 

Esti¬ 

mation. 

Mg. % glucose. 

1 

Q/ 1 

meat 

Ko. 

in 

days. 

Initial. 

After 

2 hours. 

After 

4 hours. 

After 

6 hours. 

After 

7 hours. 

i 

Total 

jiLcrease. 

incr^bsel 

1 

531^534 

643-644 

646-646 

648-661 

18 

19 

19 

19 

0-67 

0'50 

0-43 

0*61 

free 
free 
free 
/free 
\ total 

37 

32 

36 

470 

102 

68 

138 

_ 

95 

86 

79 

480 

114 

58 

64 

43 

10 

167 1 
169 1 
120 

2 S 


It is concluded, then, that synthesis of carbohydrate from other materials 
cannot account for the low quotients of the yolk-sac. 

(2) Besatura^ion of FaUy Adds ,—Among the most obvious processes which' 
might involve the use of oxygen without the corresponding evolution of 00^ 
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is tte desatuxation of fatty acids. The evidence on which desaturation has 
heen regarded as one of the first steps, if not the first step, in the oxidation of 
fatty acids, has never been very extensive, but since its introduction by Leathes 
and Weddell (1909) it has become generally accepted (see e.g. the review of 
Bloor (1926)). New investigations which support it appear from time to time 
{e.g, Bloor and Snider (1930)). The yolk-sac might not unreasonably be 
regarded as the seat of active desaturating processes, since other functions 
normally associated with the liver are known to be undertaken by it during 
the chick^s development (see Needham, 1931, §8.5). It was therefore of 
interest to ascertain the iodine value of the fatty acids in the yolk-sac at 
difierent stages, since the desaturation (to the extent of two double bonds) 
of 6 molecules for every one completely combusted would be sufficient to 
account for the respiratory quotients observed. 

The extraction and examination of the fatty acids of the yolk-sac was 
performed with as great precautions as possible to avoid oxidation or other 
changes, according to a modification of the method of Lemeland (1923). The 
yolk-sacs were removed from the eggs, washed in Ringer solution to remove the 
yolk, weighed, and ground up with anhydrous sodium sulphate (0*7 gm. to 

1 gm. of tissue) to avoid the difficulties of dealing with aqueous alcoholic 
solutions. The powdery mass was dropped into 97% alcohol (purified from 
aldehydes by the method of Dunlap (1906)) and allowed to stand in the dark 
for two days or less, after which it was extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus for 
8 hours with firesh purified alcohol. The alcoholic extracts were massed and 
evaporated to dryness m vamo. The residue was saponified by heating for 

2 hours under a reflux condenser with 25 c.c. of 2N alcoholic potash (in 97% 
alcohol). The mixture was then adjusted by the titration of a small aliquot 
part to decinormal alkalinity and an alcohol concentration of 50%, after which 
it was heated again for 20 minutes under the reflux condenser to ensure com¬ 
plete saponification. The total unsaponifiable matter was then removed by 
five extractions with petrol ether (boiling point 50'^-60°), and the fatty acids 
freed by the addition of strong HCl. Five further extractions with petrol 
ether (boiling point below 40°) removed them from the aqueous alcoholic 
phase. The petrol ether was distilled off over an electric heater in a current 
of carbon dioxide, and the fatty acids dried at 65° for 8 hours in a vacuum 
oven (30 mm. Hg or less). They were then weighed and the iodine value 
determined by HubFs method. 

Table VII summarizes the results. The 5th and 19th days were chosen 
for the experiments, since as fig. 2 shows, the respiratory quotient on 
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the 5th day is still within the normal limits. Although a considerable increase 
of fatty acids and of unsaponifiable material in per cent, of the wet weight of 
the yolk-sac was observed, there was no appreciable change in the iodine value 
of the (phosphatide plus triglyceride) fatty acids. Indeed, the earlier stages 
gave slightly more unsaturated values, so that no explanation along these 
lines can be offered for the yolk-sac’s respiratory quotient. The average 
iodine value of the yolk-sac fatty acids throughout development on the basis 
of the present data was 80*1, appreciably higher than the average figure of 


Table VII.—^Iodine Value of ‘‘ intracellular ” Yolk in the Yolk-sac at different 

stages of development. 


Sample. 

Age 

in 

days. 

No. of 
yolk-sacs 
taken. 

Material 

weight. 

gm. 

Eatty 

acids 

isolated. 

gm. 

Unsapord- 

fiable 

matter 

isolated. 

gm. 

% 

wet weight. 

Weight 

fatty acids 
sample. 

Iodine 
valne of 
fatty acids 
(gm. I/lOO 
gm. fat). 

Fatty 

acids. 

Unsaponi¬ 

fiable. 

I) 

5 

30 

8-32 

0-736 ' 

0-136 

8-83 

1-63 

0-736 

89-9 

E 

5 

28 

6-25 

0-620 

0-104 

9-90 

1-67 

0-620 

81*2 

E 

5 

24 

6-96 

0*624 

0-075 

10-06 

1-26 

0-624 

79-1 

A 

19 

4 

14‘75 

3-336 

0-221 

22*60 

1-50 

1-112 

81-1 









M12 

76-1 









1-112 

74-5 









average 

77-2 } 

B 

19 

4 

12-0 

3-505 

0-364 

29-2 

3-03 

1-168 

78-3 \ 


1 







1-220 

79-1 

! 








1-116 

74-4 





! 




average 

77-2 1 

c 

20 

3 

4-3 

1-130 

0-488 

26-3 

11-40 

1-130 

76-3 1 


73-89 obtained for the yolk fatty acids by Romanov (1932). It agrees rather 
with the values found by him for the embryo fatty acids (78-8 at the 16th 
day, rising to 90 • 3 at the time of hatchiug). This may mean that the yolk-sac 
takes part with the embryo in a slight progressive desaturation, but such 
minor processes give no solution of the present problem. 

(3) Incomplete Combustions .—It is easy to account for the missing carbon 
dioxide of the yolk-sac’s respiration by assuming a blockage at some relatively 
late stage of the oxidations, but it is not so easy to ascertain what the abnormal 
intermediate products are. In this connection it is important to test the 
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possibility that aceto-acetio or ji-hydroxy-butyrio acid might be accumulatiiig 
in the manometer cups during the experiments. Dickens and Simer’s fasting 
rat livers (1931, 6), referred to above, actually showed this phenomenon, for 
on distilling the contents of the cups after the experiment, acetone was 
obtained. Some estimations were therefore made, using the van Slyke method 
(1917), in which, after a preliminary copper-lime precipitation, the keto-bodies 
are oxidized to acetone with a bichromate mixture, and the acetone estimated 
by titration of the insoluble mercuric sulphate compotmd. Thus experiment 
645, which gave a respiratory quotient of 0*43, was worked up for keto-bodies 
with an entirely negative result, the titration j&gure being well within the limits 
of experimental error. Experiment 548 again, where an R.Q. of 0*61 was 
obtained, showed complete absence of keto-bodies, when the contents of the 
manometer cups and the main bulk of the parallel sugar-synthesis experiment 
were separately worked up. The outcome of these and other similar experi¬ 
ments was the conclusion that whatever the incomplete combustions may be, 
they do not lead to accumulation of the keto-bodies. This is of interest in 
view of the fact that although the diet of the chick embryo would be highly 
ketogenic for most mammals, only traces of keto-bodies can be found in the 
normal allantoic fluid at the end of incubation (Needham, 1933). 

On the other hand some light is thrown on the situation by the fact that the 
respiratory quotient of protein katabolism will vary according to the incom¬ 
bustible end-product formed. In a former paper (Needham, 1932, c) it was 
pointed out that protein combustion ending in ammonia has a quotient of 
0-95-0-97 instead of Q-81, as usually given on the assumption that urea is the 
end-product. Similarly, a simple calculation shows that if uric acid is the 
end-product (as it is in the sauropsida), the quotient will be 0*708. This 
lowering of the theoretical respiratory quotient, then, must be remembered in 
considering the extremely low quotients actually observed. 

That the yolk-sac possesses in vivo a protein katabolism of some intensity 
is shown by the work of Krebs (1931) and Borger and Peters (1933) who 
have measured its protease and peptidase activity. This is 12 times as 
intense as that of the embryo on the 9th day of development. 

Neverthelm, if the respiratory quotient of the yolk-sac is really about 0*66 
from the 9th day onwards, a certam retention of carbon and oxygen, pre¬ 
sumably for synthetic purposes, must be postulated. The extent to which 
Ihis must occur to produce the observed efiect is almost exactly 20% of the 
carbon dioxide elimin ated. Now although this quota is significant enough in 
terms of the yolk-sac itself, it is not very appreciable in terms of the metabolism 
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of the egg as a whole, as the following figures show. Between the 10th and 
the 19th day one entire yolk-sac gives ofi about 9-85 c.c. OO 2 in 24 hours, and 
retains 2*4 c.c. On the 10th day the whole egg produces 50 c.c., on the 16th 
200 C.C., and on the 19th day 300 c.c. The CO 2 retention of the yolk-sac 
therefore amounts to 2-9% of the whole CO 2 output of the egg on the 10th 
day, 1-6% on the 16th, and 0*5% on the 19th. This order reflects the 
diminishing relative ponderal importance of the yolk-sac. But the CO 2 
retention may yet be a phenomenon of considerable importance in the mechanism 
of development. The figures in Tables III, IV and V show that it appears to 
be much favoured by a bicarbonate-Einger medium. 


Resfiratory Metabolism in Relation to the Absorptive Work done by the 

Yolk-sac. 

It is of interest to enquire what relations exist between the respiratory 
metabolism of the yolk-sac as evidenced by its respiratory quotient, and the 
absorptive work which it is carrying out during incubation. The first require¬ 
ment here is a knowledge of the rate at which material is being absorbed from 
the yolk per unit weight of absorbing structure. This may be called the 
absorption rate.’’ Similarly, it is desirable to know to what extent this 
absorbed material is immobilized in the yolk-sac itself, either permanently as 
part of the edifice, or ^temporarily as stored substance later to be given up. 
The remainder of the absorbed material will pass through the vitelline vessels 
to the embryo and the allantois, and the rate of its passage relative to the 
yolk-sac weight may be called transit rate.” 

In the accompanying tables the data of Byerly (1932) on the weights of 
yolk-sac, allantois, and embryo are employed for the purpose of such a calcu¬ 
lation. The following symbols are used:— 

y wet weight yolk-sac (gm.) 

Pi daily increment wet weight yolk-sac (gm.) 
a wet weight allantois (gm.) 

ai daily increment wet weight allantois (gm.) 
e wet weight embryo (gm.) 

daily increment wet weight embryo (gm.) 
w y a + e. 

yi + (^i + 

Ci daily increment combustion quota (gm.) 

W< Wi + Ci. 
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Absorption rate (A.R.) = ^ X 100 

Transit rate (T.R.) = x 100. 

y 

There are, however, certain difficulties about this calculation. The yolk-sac 
cannot be considered the only absorptive organ in the egg, since the allantois, 
especially in the later stages, probably absorbs a considerable part of the white. 
A.E. should also be calculated, therefore, on this assumption, and could be 
written 

W. 

X 100. 

y + <^ 

Since the allantois rarely exceeds 25% of the total living matter in the egg 
{w) this change would not be expected to make a great deal of difierence. 
The combustion quota (c*), again, derived as it is from the respiration of the 
intact egg (data from Needham, 1931), is expressed as dry weight, and is not 
therefore strictly comparable with the other increments [yi, and e^), but this 
is unavoidable. 

The calculation shown in Table YIII starts in columns 2, i and 6 with the 
data for the weights of the constituent parts of the living matter in the egg 
reported by Byerly (1932), and the increments calculated from them in columns 
3, 5 and 7. w and Wi are given in columns 8 and 9, in column 10, and 
in column 11. Column 12 gives the A.E., i.e., the storage and combustion 
increment of the whole living matter in the egg in per cent, of the yolk-sac 
weight for the beginning of the day in question. This is given in graphical 
form in fig. 4. The rate of absorption is seen to be extremely high during the 
first five days of development, but quickly falls and oscillates around a steady 
level for the rest of the iucubation-period, the yolk-sac then absorbing approxi¬ 
mately its own weight each day. On the 2nd day of development, it absorbs 
more than three times its own weight. The allantois is brought into account 
in columns 13 and 14 of Table VIII, the former giving y +a, and the latter the 
modified A.E, Since the allantois does not begin its major growth-period till 
after the 5th day, the early part of the curve is unaftected, but in the later 
stages the yolk-sac and aUantois together absorb at a steady rate of some 66% 
of their own weight each day. 

If fig. 4 be compared with fig. 2 it will be seen that in the earliest stages of 
development, when the respiratory quotient is tending towards unity, the maxi¬ 
mum amount of absorption is proceeding, but later on, when the absorption 
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Columns 2,4 and 6, which form the basis of the calculation, are taken from the data of Byerly (1932). 









Table VIII.—(continued) 
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N.B.—Columns 17 and 18 should properly be expr^sed in per cent, of column 11 minus the combustions due to the respective membranes, but the 
error so introduced does not exceed 2%, since the katabolism of the membranes is so low in relation to the growth turnover as a whole. 
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rate has fallen to a steady level, the respiratory quotient has also fallen to a 
level state. It would be hardly safe in the present state of our knowledge to 
attempt to theorize about this relationship; it is sufficient to point to its 
existence. 

In columns 17 and 18 of Table VIII and a^ have been expressed in terms 
of W< in order to determine the partition of the total increment of each day, 
and this is shown as a diagram in the upper part of fig. 4. From this it is 
evident that nearly the whole of the total increment before the 5th day is due 
to the growth of the yolk-sac. The high level of absorption (A.E.) in fig. 4 



therefore, is associated rather with the construction of the yolk-sac itself than 
with the function of the yolk-sac as a structure absorbing material for the 
benefit of the embryo. This result appears more clearly in column 16 wh^e 
the transit rate is given. It shows no high level in the early stages, and demon¬ 
strates that the yolk-sac never absorbs more than its own weight of material 
per day for distribution to the other structures. The high level of ateorption 
noted in the A,R., then, and the high respiratory quotient during the first 
week of development are phenomena primarily associated with the growth 
of the yolk-sac itself. 
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It will be seen that the scatter of the data in column 12 (the yolk-sac A.R.), 
colunm 14 (the yolk-sac and allantois column 16 (T.R.) is considerable, 

but this cannot be avoided where increment values are under consideration. 
Byerly (1932) calculated the daily increments in embryo wet weight (e^) as a 
function of daily yolk-sac weight from 3 to 17 days of incubation according to 
the equation (expressed in the notation here used): 

loge, = Alogy-~B, 

A and B being constants. For a number of breeds, these were the same. 
Byerly concluded that the efficiency of the yolk-sac is constant throughout 
at least the greater portion of the incubation period, and the efficiency is the 
same for all classes of embryos considered.” This agrees with the constancy 
found in the transit rate. 

How far the absorptive work of the yolk-sac discussed in this section is 
work in the thermodynamic sense, it is impossible to say. Active secretion 
from the yolk into the blood of the vitelline vessels may well be more important 
in the late stages (when the total weight of material passing is less) than in the 
early stages (when it is greatest). It is much to be wished that some method 
for investigating the true work performed by the yolk-sac may be devised. 

Discussion, 

Two subjects remain for comment, firstly, the general question of the 
validity of respiratory quotient determinations in vitro, and secondly, a 
summary of the main results of the present series of papers. 

Crabtree (1932), in describing the efiects of radium emanation on cell- 
respiration and glycolysis, points out that after some time in vitro, the oxygen- 
consumption and carbon dioxide production of a tissue may fall off unequally, 
so that the respiratory quotient would be merely a function of the time elapsing 
since the separation of the tissue from the mtact organism. And for mammalian 
liver (though not for kidney) he shows that this difference of fall may be very 
coiiusiderable {e,g,, diminution of Og-consumption of 50% after 9 hours, diminu¬ 
tion of C02-production 70%). The relevance of this important observation is, 
however, lessened by the fact that the difference in rate of fall does not begin 
to be serious until after the fifth hour of the experiment, i.e., the limit of length 
of any of the experiments reported in the present series of papers. Crabtree's 
data, plotted for the first two hours of the experiment, show practically no 
falling off at all (under 5%). 
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Tlie question may, however, be immediately settled by plotting the respira¬ 
tory quotients obtained on the blastoderm, embryo, yolk-sac, and allantois, 
against the time of the experiment in each case. If they give a horizontal 
zone, or, for those tissues whose quotient is a function of developmental age, 
a random distribution, then the respiratory quotient cannot have been depen¬ 
dent on an unequal diminution of oxygen-uptake "and COg production. This, 
in fact, occurs. The blastoderm and yolk-sac give random distributions, 
the embryo and allantois horizontal zones. 

It was of interest to calculate the percentage negative deviation of the 
oxygen-uptakes recorded in the present series of papers, for some relation might 
exist between rate of falling ofi and respiratory quotient. For the purpose of 
comparison, the point reached half an hour after the beginning of the experi¬ 
ment was chosen as giving linearity, and the negative deviation after 2 hours 
expressed as percentage of the total oxygen-uptake reached at that time. 
There was no correlation between per cent, negative deviation and conditions 
(presence or absence of glucose, gas phase air or oxygen), age, respiratory 
quotient, or respiratory rate. 

Ahlgren (1929) described an ‘‘ apparently toxic effect ’’ of pure oxygen in 
tissue respiration experiments, where the Qo, was higher in air than in oxygen, 
and traced it to the exhaustion of much of the substrate during the preliminary 
period of equilibration in the bath. No such effect was observed in the present 
series of experiments. The respiratory rates of the respiratory quotient 
experiments here reported in oxygen generally fell within the zones laid down 
in a previous paper for air. Only 5-8% of the experiments with yolk-sac 
were exceptions to this rule. 

Fmally, fig. 5 summarizes the main results which have emerged in the 
present series of papers. Before the work was begun, the respiratory quotients 
of the constituent portions of the living matter in the egg were quite unknown. 
B represents the respiratory quotients of the blastoderm unseparated into 
embryonic and yolk-sac parts. It is a zone of considerable scatter, probably 
owing to the fragility of the area peUuoida and area opaca, and the relative 
damage to these two tissues. B^ is the zone in which the quotients of area 
opaca alone customarily fall. The embryo is represented by four zones, 
giving the position of the quotients while the embryo is still sufficiently small 
to allow of manometrio measurements without trauma, Eg the still unknown 
zone of mid-development, which could only be investigated by razor shoes of 
organs piecemeal, Eg the final zone, deduced from the respiratory quotient of 
the intact egg (in which the embryo then occupies 80-90% of tiie living sub- 
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stance), and E 4 , the chick after hatching. The falliag allantoic zone is repre¬ 
sented by A, and the yolk-sac by YSx, until the respiration falls and the bound 
CO 2 increases so much as to make necessary the special zone of uncertainty 
YSg. The quotients here are still very low, but exactly how low it is impossible 
to say. C represents the theoretical quotient for carbohydrate combustion, 
F for fat, and Pj, Pg, P 3 for protein ending in ammonia, urea, and uric acid 
respectively. 


H 



The author’s particular thanks are due to Dr. Frank Dickens, Mr. G. D. 
Greville, and Dr. Malcolm Dixon for their generous and valuable co-operation 
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Committee of the Royal Society for a grant which partially covered the cost of 
these researches. 


( 1 ) Manometric methods have been used to determine the respiratory 
quotient of the extra-embryonic membranes of the chick during the last two 
weeks of development. As suspending media, Ringer solution buffered with 
phosphate or bicarbonate, or adult fowl serum, were used, 

(2) The respiratory quotient of the aUantois faUs slowly from about 0-96 
on the 6 th day to about 0-82 on the 20tii. At the time of its origin from the 
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embryo, therefore, its metabolism most closely resembles that of the embryo, 
but later progressively departs from it. 

(3) In the absence of glucose in the suspending medium the respiratory 
quotient of the allantois is reduced by 0*1. The embryo before the 5th day 
behaves similarly. A few experiments on the effect of fluoride on the allantois 
are described; its sensitivity resembles that of the yolk-sac rather than that 
of the embr 3 ro. 

(4) The respiratory quotient of the yolk-sac falls from 0*9 on the 2nd day 
to 0*6 on the 7th after which it remains approximately constant at 0*66 until 
the 14th. After the 14th day an accurate quotient is difficult to obtain because 
{a) the respiratory rate is very low, and (6) the bound COg is very high. The 
latter phenomenon is probably due to the localized deposition of calcium car¬ 
bonate in the yolk-sac. 

(6) At the mid-point of development the respiratory quotient of the yolk- 
sac is even lower in bicarbonate-Ringer than it is in phosphate-Riuger. In 
adult fowl serum it is the same. The low quotients cannot, therefore, be 
attributed to a damage of the tissue under in vitro conditions. 

(6) The respiration of the yolk-sac during the last week of development is 
completely inhibited by iodoacetic acid in moderate doses, and the inhibition 
cannot be reversed by addition of lactate. Agents such as quinine and atoxyl 
which commonly inhibit lipases, have no effect on the respiratory quotient of 
the yolk-sac at this stage, 

(7) The low respiratory quotients of the normal yolk-sac are shown not to 
be due to {a) the conversion of fat to carbohydrate, (6) the desaturation of 
fatty acids, (o) the formation of keto-bodies by incomplete combustions. They 
are perhaps to be explained partly by the fact that protein katabolism ending 
in uric acid has a respiratory quotient of 0*71 (not 0*81), and partly by a 
retention of some 20% of the carbon and oxygen for synthetic uses. 

(8) An estimate of the absorptive work done by the yolk-sac is given. 
“ Absorption rate ” is defined as the storage and combustion increment of the 
whole living matter in the egg during a given period in per cent, of the yolk-sac 
weight at the beginning of the period in question. This is very high during the 
first week of development, and becomes stabilized at a lower level later. The 

transit rate,” however (defined as the storage and combustion increment of 
embryo and allantois in per cent, of the yolk-sac weight at the begmning of the 
period in question), shows that the high absorption rate of early development is 
exclusively concerned with the construction of the yolk-sac itself. The high 
respiratory quotient of the early stages is therefore associated with the farmatim 
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of the yolk-sac rather than with its function as a structure for the distribution 
of material to other structures. 
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Mums Formation in Goblet Cells. 

By E. S. Duthie, Eockefeller Foundation Fellow in Experimental Cytology. 

From the Zoological Department, Trinity College, Dublin. 

(Communicated by J. A. Murray, F.R.S.—Received May 10, 1933.) 

The formation of mucus in goblet cells and its relation to the Golgi apparatus 
has been studied by various workers. Nassanow (1923) showed clearly that 
the mucin granules in the goblet cells of Triton originated in the Golgi apparatus, 
and so brought secretion in these cells into line with his theory of the bound 
secretion. More recently Clara (1926) has shown in the goblet cells of birds 
that the mucin first appears in the region next to the nucleus, between it aifd 
the gland lumen, Florey (1932, a, b) has considered this more extensively in 
two recent papers, and for a number of mammals has shown that the mucin 
granules of goblet cells first form in the meshes of the Golgi network. In 
epithelial cells of the mouse vagina, undergoing conversion into mucous cells, 
he has found that the same process occurs. In a recent investigation of 
secretory formation in the salivary glands and pancreas it was found by the 
present author that in every cell type examined the young secretory granules 
first appeared in the basal region of the cell in relation to the mitochondria. 
Subsequent emigration occurred into the (Srolgi zone, where they underwmt 
conversion into mature secretory granule. In the mucous cells of the salivary 
glands it was shown that these newly formed granules might be stained intra- 
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vitam by Janus green or neutral red, and that in fixed preparations they 
stained selectively with acid fuchsin as described by Noll (1902). In the light 
of this work it appeared probable that while mucin formation might occur in 
the Golgi zone of the goblet cells as described by these authors, the origin ol 
the granules might lie in the basal region of the cell. 

Mat&dals and Methods. 

The fl.Tiirna.lR used were rats 5-6 weeks old and adult mice. 

Vital staining was carried out by leaving a small piece of opened colon in 
1/30,000 neutral red in Ringer solution at 37® for about 15 minutes. In 
addition fixation ‘for mitochondria was carried out using Regaud’s fluid with 
post-chromatization and for the Golgi apparatus by Da Rano’s and Champy’s 
techniques. 

Observations on Vitally Stamed Cells. 

When pieces of colon suitably stained with neutral red were examined, it 
was found possible to identify the various stages in goblet cell formation. 
Some diffiiculty was experienced in determining the correct orientation of cells 
displaying no mucin granules such as those shown in figs. 1 and 2. In these 
cells at or near the end of the cell there is a large group of small neutral red 
stained granules, and at the other pole a few small scattered neutral red stained 
granules. One concludes naturally that the larger end containing the greater 
number of granules is the end next the lumen, but this is not always certain. 
In later stages, fig. 3, 4, 5, and 6 when the colourless mucin granules are present 
the polarity is easily determined. In some cells, figs. 3 and 6, while the majority 
of the neutral red stained granules lie as a small cap above the unstained 
niucous granules, several of them may be seen at the base of the cell, A. 
Evidently their formation is occurring in this region. It is possible to trace a 
transition between these bright red granules and the less refractile colourless 
mucous granules so that there is little doubt that the former are young mucin 
granules. 

In preparations fixed in Regaud^s fluid and stained acid fuchsin methyl 
green, the process can again be easily followed. The neutral red staining 
granules of the living cell are now stained red with acid fuchsin, while the 
mucin stains a bluish green colour. In addition the mitochondria are shown. 
Kg. 7 shows an early stage in the goblet cell with young secretory granules at 
either pole, but no mucin has yet appeared in the cell. In fig. 8 mucin, M, has 
b^un to form, and the acid fuchsin stained granules are shown clumped 




A = Yomg seoretcKcy graaiiles. M = mucin, 

MT = mitooSondcia. GA = Golgi apparatus. 


Eiqs. 1-6.—goblet cells of colon in various stages of formation stained supra-vitaJOLy by 
neutral red, 1/30,000. I^s, 1-5 are from 5 weeks old rats and fig. 6 is ton an i^u& 
mouse. Eias. 7-10.—Goblet cells of colon of young rat showing m before mucin 
formation. Eegaud’s fixation. Acid fuohsin methyl green. Fia. 11-14.—Goblet odis of 
colon of young rat showing relation of Golgi apparatus to newly formed mucin granule. 
Champy^s fixation with post-osmication. Counter-stained acid fuohsin methyl green. 
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together in little groups between it and the nucleus. This would corre¬ 
spond to the stage shown in figs. 4 or 6, the granules having a tendency to be 
clumped ino groups by the fi^sative. Careful focussing enables one, however, 
to distinguish the individual granules. Later stages are shown in figs. 9 and 
10 . The most usual is that in fig. 9, when the acid fuchsin granules, A, sit as 
a small cap on the upper pole of the mucin mass. Pig. 10 shows a fully formed 
goblet cell, with no fuchsinophil granules while on its left is an immature cell 
showing a few young granules at the periphery and mitochondrial rods MT 
also shown. These latter in any of the cells studied have been disposed either 
as long filaments in the length of the cell or as short rods parallel to the base. 

The relationsHp of the Golgi apparatus to the mucin secretion is shown in 
figs. 11-14. These sections after light osmic impregnation and bleaching 
in hydrogen peroxide were stained with acid fuchsin methyl green. In thin 
sections it is possible to distinguish both the acid fuchsin stained granules, and 
the first mucin granules stained with methyl green as in the figures. The Golgi 
apparatus then as in fig. 11 is found to Me between the nucleus and the mucin, 
M—the fuchsinophil granules lying in its meshes. Later as the cell fills it 
comes to embrace the periphery of the muciu as in figs. 12 and 13, some of the 
fuchsinophil granules lying outside it. Stages as in fig. 13 between the red 
fuchsinophil granules and the green mucin granules maybe distinguished, the 
granules in such cases lying in the network and being coloured red or green. 
Later as in fig. 14 the Golgi apparatus may lie outside the mucin mass, a few 
mucin granules being found in it. 

It is in this way possible to correlate the secretory cycle in goblet cells with 
that found in other gland cells salivary glands and pancreas. The early 
secretory granules form at the periphery of the cell in the mitochondrial zone, 
and move into the Golgi area where they undergo transformation into mature 
mudn granules. The process is particularly easy to follow in this case, and 
occurs actually in the threads of the network. Thus while the origin of stain- 
able mucin is in the Golgi network as maintained by Nassanow and Plorey, 
the primary origin of the secretory granules is outside it The whole process 
is in every way snmlax to that which occurs in the mucous salivary glands. 

Summary. 

(1) The origin of secretory granules in goblet cells occurs at the cell base, 
probably in relation to the Initoohondria. 

(2) Emigration into the ^ea occurs, where the transformation into 
stainable mucin takes place. 
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(3) The whole process is in every way similar to that occurring in other gland 
cells particularly those of the mucous salivary glands. 
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Investigations of the Mechanism of the Transmission of Plant Viruses 

hy Insect Vectors ,— 

By H. H. Storey (East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani). 

(Communicated by F. T. Brooks, F.R.S.—Received May 12, 1933.) 

[Plate 12.] 

The studies here described aim at the elucidation of the action of a plant 
virus within the insect that is its specific vector. It is widely held that insect 
transmission is not normally a mechanical process; but of the nature of the 
biological relation, into which vicus and insect are supposed to enter, little is 
definitely known. By the use of the method of mechanical inoculation of the 
virus into the insect I have obtained certain direct evidence bearing upon this 
problem. 

The virus studied is that which causes streak disease in the maize plant. A 
single strain has been used, maintained in the course of my experiments by 
repeated transfers to maize seedlings in the greenhouse. Conceivably this 
stifain is a complex of viruses, but if so it has shown no sign of splitting into 
its components during the period of the work now described. 

The vectors of the streak virus are the leafhoppers, Giccdulma mbila Naude 
and Omdulma ^eae China. The process of transmission has been the subject 
of considerable past studies (Storey, 1926,1928,1932, a; Storey and Mcdeaa, 
1930), and recently I have shown that within the species G. mhUa ihere octo 
races, to which I have applied the terms active and imctim^ able.aud unable 
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respectively to transmit the virus in the normal process of feeding* (Storey, 
1932, 6). Similar races probably exist in the species 0. but inactive races 

have alone been available for use in these investigations. The several races 
have been bred through many generations, and frequent sampling tests, 
performed during the course of this work, have shown that purity has been 
maintained, except possibly in the instance of one active race. 

For certain secondary studies I have used Pefegfinus mcddis Ashmead, the 
vector of a virus recently found in East Africa and believed to be identical 
with that causing the stripe disease of maize in Cuba (Stahl, 1927), and Aphis 
maidis Fitch, the vector of the common grass or stigar cane mosaic disease 
(Brandes, 1920). 

Methods. 

My method of inoculating the virus-bearing fluid into leaf hoppers, a process 
which has apparently not hitherto been used in virus studies, is now described. 

Two needles are required; one, the “ holding needle ” is a blunt-pointed 
steel needle with one flat side; the other, the inoculating needle ’’ is a stainless 
steel entomological pin (Kreye’s ‘‘ Insektennadeln aus rostfreiem Kruppstahl,’" 
No, 5) ground on an oilstone to a finely tapering point. For certain purposes the 
puncture in the insect has been made with a finely pointed steel sewing needle, 
which is more robust than the entomological pin but resistant to wetting and so 
less suitable for the transfer of inocula. The needles are sterilized before use 
fey immersion in boiling wat^. Upon the stage of a binocular dissecting 
microscope is placed a movable stage consisting of a sheet of composition cork 
material, which is soft enough not to damage the delicate point of the inocu¬ 
lating needle. This stage is sterilized by burning its surface slightly in a flame. 

For inoculation the insect is anaesthetized with chloroform and laid on its 
back on the stage. In the normal inoculation, which has been used throughout 
most of these studies, the insect is steadied by the holding needle and the 
inoculating needle, bearing the inoculum, is thrust into the middle of the 
abdomen, the point passing usually just through to the opposite side, fig. 1, 
Plate 12. 

It should be noted that the two species of GioaduUm are small insects of an 
ov^ll body length of 2-5-3 mm., and in the early work no attempt was made 

* The assumption that the transmission process occurs during the feeding of the insect 
has been generally made. Its truth can hardly be doubted, although I know of no evidence 
that goes further than proving that contact between the insect and the plant is necessary. 
In tins paper, however, I offer evidence showing that a period of contact with a diseased 
plant results in the appearance of the virus in the intestine of the insect. 
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to direct the inoculating needle into any particular internal organ or to decide 
at the time of the inoculation whether any organ had been penetrated. With 
the normal puncture the inoculum was certainly introduced into the blood and 
possibly into some organ of the abdomen. For certain purposes I have tried 
to avoid all organs by making a shallow puncture in the abdomen, the point 
only of the needle being introduced in a sloping direction just under the skin. 
This object has been more certainly attained by making the puncture in the 
femur of a hind leg. On the other hand in certain experiments I have aimed 
at the penetration of organs m the abdomen by making a deep puncture, the 
point of the needle passing right through the abdomen, fig. 2, Plate 12. I shall 
produce experimental evidence to support the view that in deep inoculation 
the needle at least occasionally may penetrate the intestine. 

In certain instances, e,g., the inoculation of faeces or blood, it has been 
possible to transfer a minute drop of fluid on the point of the inoculating needle. 
Usually, however, the amount of inoculum introduced has been the film adhering 
to the needle after dipping in the fluid. In order to increase the dose of 
inoculum I used in some experiments a needle that was encircled close to its 
point by a minute spiral of fine brass wire, fig. 3, Plate 12, This reservoir 
needle was used in the following manner: the point of the needle having 
been introduced into the abdomen of the insect, the fluid was drawn down from 
the reservoir to the puncture with the point of the holding needle. It was 
possible to see that a quantity of the fluid passed into the puncture. The 
quantity, however, was not measurable; I refer to this inoculation as heavy ” 
as compared with the light ” inoculation by the normal method. A refine¬ 
ment of the technique is the substitution for the inoculating needle of a capillary 
glass pipette, fig. 4, Plate 12. This pipette, made by drawing out a fine glass 
tube in a micro-burner, is sealed (with De Khotinsky cement) to the end of a 
standard hypodermic needle. The use of a Burroughs Wellcome Agla 
micrometer syringe allows of the ejection of an approximately known volume 
of the inoculating fluid. There are, however, a number of practical dffioulties 
with this method and I have used it only to a limited extent. 

It is surprising that the very severe wounding involved in these methods of 
inoculation—the severity of which may be judged by the photographs in 
figs. 1,2,4, Plate 12—has not usually proved fatal to the insects concerned. The 
wound in the exoskeleton is rapidly sealed by coagulation of the blood fluid. 
On recovering from the anaesthetic the insects usually feed at once. In a laige 
number of experiments with G. wbUa employing the normal puncture, a 
mean of 90% of the inoculated insects survived 2 days and 60% survived 
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a week. In many instances inoculated insects survived for 6 weeks or more. 
Insects inoculated by a deep puncture and by pipette showed a somewhat 
lower survival rate, w’hile those inoculated with a shallow puncture showed a 
higher one. Even nymphs successfully underwent the change of skin within a 
few days of inoculation. I have raised small families of C. nibila from parents 
that, punctured while still nymphs, subsequently paired as adults and laid 
eggs. 

The inoculation process has involved the introduction into the body cavity 
of various alien fluids, seldom sterile and usually not specially adjusted to be 
isotonic with the insect’s blood. Particularly is this true of inoculations by 
pipette, where a relatively large volume of fluid injected has often caused the 
whole insect to be extremely distended. Nevertheless, no wide deviation from 
the usual survival rate has been noted, except in one of several experiments 
in the inoculation of voided faeces by needle. 

An essential part of every experiment has been the test of the insects for the 
power to cause infections. My method for testing 0. Wibila, confined singly 
in a small cage clipped on to a leaf of a maize seedling, has been described else¬ 
where (Storey, 1928). Long experience of this technique has caused me to 
place great confidence in it as a decisive test whether the insect is infective or 
mn-mfective."^ The insects have been retained on the test seedlings usually 
for 7 days. This period is amply long enough to ensure infection of the test 
plants by normally infective leafhoppers. Eecent evidence shows, however, 
that on rare .occasions a hopper, made infective by inoculation, may fail to 
iofect a plant within this time. However, the errors introduced into my results 
from this cause can have been only slight. For tests of groups of insects I 
have used an enlarged form of the clip-on cage, in which the leaf of the test 
plant is pressed against the open end of a glass tube of 16 mm. bore. It is 
convenient to seal on to this end of the tube a piece of “ bolting-silk,” which 
prev^ts the accidental escape of the insects during manipulation but does not 
hinder their feeding on a leaf pressed into contact with the silk. The first 
sjmiptoms of streak disease have usually appeared within 3-6 days, but the 
test plants have been retained under observation generally for 20 days. All 
tests have been performed in a gauze-protected glasshouse, where control 
seedling have been maintained alongside the test seedlings. In the course 

* I use tliese terms in preference to, but in the same sense as, the ” viruliferous ” and 
“ non-vimliferous ” of an earlier paper (Storey, 1932, 6). An insect is infective ” if it 
is actuaJly oanying the virus in such a manner that it inoculates that virus into a plant 
upon which it feeds. 
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of this work only one control plant became diseased and this infection was 
clearly associated with an escaped leafhopper captured on a neighbouring 
plant. 

The preceding methods have been applied to the inoculation of the appro¬ 
priate viruses into Peregrinus rmidis and Aphis maidis. A limited series of 
experiments, however, gave entirely negative results. 

The Inoculation of Insets Vectors. 

In the course of later sections of this paper many experiments in the inocula¬ 
tion of active races of 0. irMa with a variety of inocula will be described in 
detail. At this stage it will be sufficient to summarize results that demonstrate 
the possibility of this process. 

In nine separate experiments, in which undiluted fresh juice of streak- 
diseased maize seedlings was inoculated by a normal puncture into the abdo¬ 
mens of 160 active individuals of 0. mMla, a total of 106 became infective. In 
one experiment all of 15 insects inoculated became infective; otherwise a 
proportion only of those inoculated became infective. The mean percentage 
of successful inoculations in the nine experiments was 73 ± 6*6. The success¬ 
ful experiments included both sexes of adults and also njonphs. 

In the preceding experiments the exact site of deposition of the inoculum 
was uncertain; further experiments showed, however, that the inoculation 
might be efEective if the virus was introduced into the blood alone. A heavy 
inoculation into a shallow puncture of the abdomen made 13 out of 18 leaf- 
hoppers infective. A heavy inoculation into a puncture of the femur—cer¬ 
tainly avoiding all internal organs—^gave 18 infective hoppers out of 28. 

The inoculum used was undiluted fresh juice pressed from crushed young 
diseased maize seedlings grown in the greenhouse. Experiments showed that 
this fluid, stored in the dark at 23° 0., contained moculable virus up to the 
fourth day after preparation, but not on the eighth day. Eresh juice was 
ef^eotive by heavy inoculation when diluted with distilled water by 10"^ and 
rarely by 10”®. Clarification of the juice by passage through paper pulp 
often rendered it ineffective, even when inoculated in relatively large quantities 
by pipette. It may be noted, however, that the virus may usually be recovered 
from such clarified juice by feeding it to leafhoppers through a membrane 
(Storey, 1932, a). 

A study of the transmission by inoculated insects revealed a diflerence in 
then behaviour from that of insects made infective by feeding on a source of 
the virus. The ultimate effect of infection by either class of vector was ike 
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same, but, following infection by an inoculated insect, the disease usually 
developed in the plant more slowly. The inoculated insect caused infections 
more irregularly in short periods of exposure. Ultimately the inoculated 
insect became non-infective, whereas the insect that had taken up the virus by 
mouth usually continued to cause infections up to the time of its death. Detailed 
studies of these features of the transmission process will be described in later 
communications. 

One further method of the introduction of the streak virus into 0* winla 
may be mentioned here. If the abdomen of the insect be gently pressed, a 
drop of fluid appears at the anus. On releasing the pressure the drop is drawn 
back into the rectum. By bringing into contact with the anus a reservoir 
needle bearing the juice of streaked maize and then releasing the pressure, I 
have supposed that some of the virus-bearing fluid would be drawn into the 
rectum. This experiment has been done three times, but the 77 active hoppers 
so inoculated all remained non-iofective. 

The Vifue in the Vector Insect, 

By the inoculation iuto non-infective active 0, 7nhila of fluids obtained 
from other infective 0. mbila I have tried to follow the behaviour of the streak 
virus in this insect. The infective insecls, unless otherwise stated, had obtained 
the virus by feeding for several days upon diseased maize. In order to obtain 
infective insects that had not recently taken up the virus in feeding, the insects 
were caged on single leaves of an immune species of plant {e.g,, a suitable 
variety of sugar cane) or of a healthy maize seedling. Although the latter 
will be infected as a result of the insects^ feeding, I have shown that the virus 
is only rarely picked up from the part of a plant through which it receives 
the virus (Storey, 1928). As an additional precaution the insects were trans¬ 
ferred to a fresh leaf every second day. 

The inoculation of fssces voided by infective hoppers during feeding on a 
diseased plant, slightly diluted with sterile distilled water, gave negative 
results when inoculated into a total of 44 insects in two separate experiments. 
Similar negative results were obtained by feeding* voided fseces, diluted with 
20 % sucrose solution, to active hoppers. This result confirms that of Severin 
(1931) with Eutettix tendlm Baker and the virus of curly-top of sugar beet 
If, however, the abdomen of an ansesthetized leafhopper be gently pressed 
with a needle a drop of clear fluid will usually appear on the anus. This 

* By the method desonbed in an earlier paper (Storey, 1932, a). 
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drop may be picked up with a second needle and inoculated into a non-infective 
hopper. The results of such experiments (Table I,^experiments 1 and 2) show 
that this fluid contains the virus, if the hopper from which it is taken has 
recently fed on diseased maize. The low proportion of successes obtained by 
this inoculation suggests that the virus content of the fluid is small. If the 
infective hopper has recently fed only on healthy plants the fluid exuded usually 
contains no virus (Table I, experiments Nos. 3, 4, 6). In one of these experi¬ 
ments the fluid from infective hoppers, fed during the preceding 6 days only 
on healthy maize, gave a single infection out of 33. Where the time of feeding 
on healthy plants was increased to 10 and 20 days, no infections resulted. 

“[Table L—^The inoculation of the rectal contents of infective active C. mbila 

into active C. mbila. 


Experiment 

number. 

Inoculum. j 

History of infective hoppers before inoculation. 

Test insects. 

Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 



days 



1 

On diseased maize . 

... >2 

25 

7 

2 


. >2 

26 

2 

3 

On healthy maize . 

6 

33 1 

] 

4 

„ .... 

. 20 

26 I 

Nil 

6 

On healthy sugar cane, Co 205. 

. 10 

19 i 

Nil 


I believe that the drop of fluid exuded from the anus is actually the contents 
of the rectum, and not blood, such as might be expected to exude had the wall 
of the rectum been ruptured by the pressure exerted. If the pressure on the 
abdomen be heavy, however, it is possible to rupture the rectum; the sudden 
appearance of a large volume of blood^—often bearing globules of fat—^is 
characteristic and easily recognized. Furthermore, whereas the supposed 
contents of the rectum may in some circumstances, as I have shown above, 
contain no virus, the evidence given in the next paragraphs shows that in 
those same cfrcumstances the blood will contain the virus. 

Inoculation with the general body contents of infective hoppers gave positive 
results. To obtain the inoculum the anaesthetized insect was divided at the 
junction of the thorax and abdomen with a heated needle; the mixed contents 
of each half were then picked up by needle. The experiment was successful 
whether the contents of the abdomen or of the head and thorax were used; 
it was successful whether the insecte, being infective, had fed recently on 
diseased or healthy plants. The method of obtaining the inoculum allowed of 
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no decision whetlier tlxe virus had come from some internal organ ( 6 . 5 ^., the 
intestine) or fcom the blood of the insect. 

I have attempted to obtain the blood alone by making a shallow puncture 
into the abdomen, thorax or leg, and exerting gentle pressure.* The results 
given in Table II show that inoculation of the blood of infective hoppers gives 


Table II.—^Inoculation of blood of infective active 0. yMlct into active 0, Mbila, 


Experiment. 

number. 

Inoculum. 

Test insects. 

Source. 

History of infective insects. 

Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 




days 



1 

Abdomen. 

On diseased maize ... 

6 

27 

16 

2 



1 

27 

3 




2 

21 

1 




4 

21 

5 




21 

27 

12 

3 

♦ 


5 

26 

Nil 

4 



14 

21 

7 

5 

1 Thorax.. , 


23 

21 

16 

t) 

1 Tibia of hind leg.. 


5 

21 

3 

7 

Abdomen . ...... 

On healthy maize 

15 

25 

8 

8 

»j ... 

On healthy cane 

10 

27 

10 

9 

,, 

,, ... 

29 

26 

4 

10 

Thorax .. 

On healthy maize . 

8 

23 

6 

11 

»» .. 

,, .. 

30 

19 

Nil 


* Nymphs. 


positive results, whatever may be the site of the puncture or the recent history 
of the hoppers. In one experiment (No. 6) the blood was obtained by ptmcture 
of the tibia of a hind leg; the positive result obtained dispels all possibility that 
the virus in the inoculum used had come from some internal organ of abdomen 
or thorax accidentally punctured in obtaining the blood. The blood, unlike 
the contents of the rectum, still contains virus after the insect has fed on a 
healthy plant, although there is an indication of a falling oil of virus con¬ 
centration if the period' on a healthy plant be prolonged (Table 11, experiments 
9 and 11). On the other hand, the virus concentration is at least fully main¬ 
tained if the insects continue to feed on diseased maize (Table II, experiment 
2 ). 

In the foregoing experiments it was impossible to obtain the inoculum 

* A colourless fluid is obtained from such a puncture. The assumption that this fluid 
is the blood seems to be justifbd. Occasionally it bears globules of fat, derived probably 
from the fat body.” 
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aseptically. It miglit be argued that the insect was naturally contaminated 
with virus externally and that it was from that source that the virus in my 
inoculum came. I have carried out a control experiment, in which blood 
was transferred froma non-infective insect to the surface of the abdomen of an 
infective insect, and then inoculated back again into the original insect. 
Negative results were obtained with 14 such transfers. Further control is 
provided by the entirely negative experiments, recorded later, in the inoculation 
of the blood of inactive hoppers fed on diseased maize. If an insect feeding 
upon a diseased plant were liable to be externally contaminated with virus, 
inactive insects would be expected to be as subject to contamination as active 
ones. 

The time relations of the appearance of virus in the blood and the develop¬ 
ment of the power to cause infections were studied in the following experiment. 
C. mbila undergoes a latent ” or non-infective period following its first feed 
on a source of virus (Storey, 1928), simitar to that demonstrated for a number of 
vectors of virus diseases (Bald and Samuel, 1931; Carsner and Stahl, 1924 ; 
Kunkel, 1926 ; Linford, 1932 ; Severin, 1921; Smith, K. M., 1931). Groups 
of 10 active hoppers were fed for 3 hours on diseased maize and then tested, 
still in groups, for successive 3-hour periods on healthy maize. This procedure 
gives a value for the minimum latent period at the temperature of the 
experiment (a mean of 23® 0.). It will be seen from Table III, experiment 1, 

Table III.—Comparison of mim^mum latent period in groups of 10 active 
0, mbila f fed on streak-diseased maize, with the appearance of the virus in 
the blood of similar groups. 


Test Periods. (Times from first exposure to virus.) 


Hours 

0-3 

i 

3-6 

j 

6-9 1 

9-12 

12-16 

16-18 

18-^1 

21-24 

Experiment 1.— Tests for latent 
period — 

Ho. of groups tested . 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

i j 

4 I 

4 

4 

[ 

4 

No, of groups infective. 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

2 ! 

2 

3 

1 

Experiment 2.— Tests for virus in 
blood — 

No. of insects inoculated. 

20 

20 1 

19 

20 




16 

No. infective. 

; Nil 

NU j 

5 

7 

1 




5 


* The exact inteipretation. of this value is uncertain. In different individual mseots 
the duration of the latent period varies widely (Storey, 1928). The latent period of a 
group, as here determined, may be regarded as the period req[uired for the mc^ ” rapid ** 
member of the group to reach the stage of inoculating a minimum infective do:^ of virus 
within the time allowed for each test, or as the period required for the doses inoculated by 
il members of the group to aggregate to a minimum infective dose. 
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tliat 2 out of 4 groups caused infections after 12-15 hours from the start of the 
experiment. The blood of 10 similarly treated insects was inoculated after 
each time interval into about 20 non-infective active hoppers. The results 
(Table III, experiment 2) demonstrate that the virus appeared in the blood 
in between 6 and 9 hours from the start of the first feed on diseased mai^so,. 
It is thus seen that the appearance of virus in the blood of the insects precedes 
the development of the power to inoculate in feeding a minimum infective 
dose. 

The blood of an active leaf hopper that has been inoculated with the virus 
may contain the virus some time after the original inoculation. In one experi¬ 
ment, the blood of six active hoppers, that had been inoculated 14 days pre¬ 
viously with the blood of infective hoppers and had successfully infected plants 
during the preceding 4 days, was inoculated into 18 non-infective hoppers. 
Of these one became infective. In a similar experiment, in which the inoculum 
was obtained from hoppers that had become infective as a result of inoculation, 
19 days previously, with juice of diseased maize, 1 out of 23 hoppers became 
infective. There are thus indications that the virus may persist in the blood 
after inoculation, although the proportion of successes was less than with 
blood obtained from hoppers that had taken up the virus in feeding. 


The Tirus in Inactive Races of Vector Species. 

Although uninjured inactive 0. mbUa will never transmit the streak virus 
in the course of feeding, yet they may be inoculated with the virus and may 
then become infective. By the inoculation of the juice of diseased maize 
into a normal puncture, 41 out of 106 inactive hoppers were made infective. 
The mean percentage of successes in the eight separate experiments from which 
these totals were obtained was 38 ±7*0. This percentage is significantly 
less than that obtained by similar inoculation of active hoppers. Heavy 
inoculation into the femur of a hind leg resulted in 6 infective hoppers out 
of 25. Thus inactive hoppers may be made infective by the introduction of 
the virus into the blood alone; but here again there is an indication that the 
inoculation is less effective than with active races. 

Inoculated inactive insects, like active ones, produce infections irregularly 
and tend to become non-infective in course of tune. 

The normal behaviour of the virus in inactive leafhoppers has been studied 
by transferring inocula obtained from them to active hoppers. The general 
body contents of inactive hoppers proved to be virus-bearing only when taken 
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from the abdomen and only if the hoppers had recently fed on diseased maize 
(Table IV). The blood of nninjured inactive hoppers, after feeding on diseased 


Table IV.—^Inoculation of general body contents of inactive G, nMa^ fed on 


streak-diseased maize, into active G. mbila. 




Inoculum. 


Test insects. 

Experiment 











number. 

Site. 

History of insects. 


Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 

1 

Abdomen. 

1 

On diseased maize . 

days 

>2 

16 

4 

2 1 

Thorax . 


>2 

16 

Nil 

3 1 

Abdomen . 

On diseased maize, then on 



healthy maize . 

5 

15 

Nil 

4 

Thorax . 

>» 99 

5 

14 

Nil 

5 

Abdomen . 

On diseased maize, then on 






healthy sugar cane, Co 205 

6 

26 

1 

Nil 


maize, never contained the virus (Table V). The fluid from the rectum was 
found to contain the virus, if the insects had recently fed on diseased maize, 

Table V.—^Inoculation of blood of inactive G. mbila, fed on streak-diseased 
maize, into active G. mbila. 


Experiment 

number. 

Inoculum. 

Test insects. 

Site. 

History of hoppers. 

Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 



days 



1 

Abdomen . 

On diseased maize . 3 

26 

Nil 

2 


„ . 4 

28 

Nil 

3 


'' . 6 

31 

m 

4 

99 .. 

„ . 14 

18 

Nil 

5 

99 .. 

„ . 4 

20 

Nil 

6 

99 . . 

♦ 

>> .. 

„ . 5 

26 

Nil 


* Nymphs. 


but not if a period of feeding on healthy plants had followed the feed on a 
diseased plant {Table "VI). 

These results diow that the inactive insect is able to take up the virus m. 
feeding and to pass it through the intestine. But, in contrast to its Miaviour 
in the active insect, tihe virus does not pass out from the intestine into thte 
blood. The results obtained by the inoculation of the general body contents 

2 o 
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Table VI.—Inoculation of contents of rectum of inactive 0. mhila, fed on 
streak-diseased maize, into active (7. fnbild. 


Experiment 

Inoculum. 

Test insects. 


1 


number. 


Number 

Number 


History of insects. 

' inoculated. 

infective. 


days 



1 

On diseased maize ... 2 

28 

8 

2 1 

„ . 3 

19 i 

1 

3 

On diseased maize, then on healthy Co 205.... 5 

24 

Nil 


conform to tHs explanation. For witbin the thorax the intestine is a narrow 
tube, tbrough wMcb food-material is believed to pass rapidly; in the abdomen 
the intestine enlarges to form the crop (fig. 5), whence, in the experiments of 
Table IV, the virus was doubtless obtained. 



'Fio, 5.—^Diagrammatic vertical longitudinal section of Giccdvlina mbila, showing digestive 
system. OES., oesophagus; CR., crop; ascending portion of mid-intestine; 

F,G., filter chamber; H.I., hind intestine; REG., rectum ; MP.T,, four Malpighian 
tubules. (These tubules undergo considerable convolutions, which are not depicted 
in this diagram.) 

The rectal contents, which I have shown to contain the virus, may be used 
as an inoculum for the iuoculation of inactive hoppers. In the experiment of 
Table VII the rectal contents of inactive hoppers, immediately after a feed on 
a diseased plant, were inoculated by a shallow abdominal puncture into the 
identical hoppers from which they were obtained. Two out of 21 hoppers were 
made infective in this way, A control series of hoppers was first gently pressed 
to cause an exudation at the anus and then a shallow abdominal puncture was 
made wiih a sterile needle. None of the control insects became infective. 
This experiment involved the external transfer of material from the rectum to 
tiie blood-fluid. The transfer may equally be done internaUy, by puncturing 
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Table VIL—^Inoculation of inactive G, nMla “with tbeir own rectal contents. 


after feeding on streak-diseased maize. 


Experiment 

number. 




Tests. 

Inoculation method. 

i BSstory of hoppers. 

Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 

1 

Control 

Shallow puncture .. .. 
Shallow puncture (no i 
inoculum) 

On diseased maize 

»> 

days 

6 

6 

21 

23 

2 

Nil 


the rectum. Of 22 hoppers, recently fed on diseased maize and punctured by 
introducing a needle into the anus, 4 became infective (Table VIII, experi¬ 
ment 1). The hoppers may also become infective if the period of feeding on 
diseased maize is deferred until after the rectum has been punctured. In two 
experiments (Table VIII, experiments 2 and 3) this treatment was successful 
with 9 hoppers out of 35. 

Table VIII.—^Inoculation of inactive 0. mbih^ fed on streak-diseased maize, by 


puncture of rectum through anus with sterile needle. 


Experiment 

number. 


Tests. 

History of hoppers. 

Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 

1 

days 

On diseased maize before puncture.. 2 

22 

4 

2 

On diseased maize after puncture. 2 

14 


3 

.. . 2 

21 

4 


These experiments prepare the way for the understanding of an observation 
made early in the course of this work. If inactive leafhoppers be pxmctured 
in the abdomen with a sterile needle, and particularly if the puncture be deep, 
some of these mactive leafhoppers may now behave as if they were active. 
That is, if the puncture be made immediately before or immediatdy afto the 
hopper has fed on a diseased plant, that hopper may become infective. Tina 
experiment has been repeated many times and has indeed become a routine 
laboratory procedure for obtaining infective inactive hoppers. I s um marize 
in Table IX a number of experiments on th^ lines. The propcartion of 


2 o 2 
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successful infections by tHs mettod is not high, but is sufficient to demonstrate 
the possibility of the process. An. analysis of the figures of the several experi¬ 
ments showed no significant difference in the proportion of successes obtained 
by feeding the insects on diseased maize immediately before or after the pimc- 
tuie had been made. I would repeat that the inactive leafhoppers, if uninjured, 


Table IX.—Inoculation of inactive 0. mbila by abdominal puncture with 
sterile needle and feeding on streaJk-diseased maize. 



Number 

Test insects. 

Hjstoiy of insects. 

of 

experiments. 

Total 

inoculated. 

Total 

infective. 

!Fed on diseased maize before puncture. 

9 

211 

31 

67 

Nil 

!Fed on dbeased maize after puncture . 

14 

271 

Controls —^Fed on diseased maize, not punctured.. 

la* 

353 


* In many instances one control sample served for two or more experiments perfonned on the 
same day. 


will never become infective by simple feeding on a diseased plant. Simul¬ 
taneously with the majority of the experiments listed in Table IX, and in those 
that follow, a random sample of 20 to 30 hoppers was removed from the sup¬ 
posed inactive culture, fed on diseased maize, and tested in a group on a maize 
seedling (see Controls of Table IX). In no instance did infection follow the 
feeding of any control sample. In some instances the actual leafhoppers, 
subsequently used in the experiments, were first subjected to a Himilay control 
t^ and proved to be non-infective. 

As further controls to the foregoing experiments, two series of 46 hoppers in 
all were punctured but not fed on a diseased plant, while a third series of 24 
hoppers was anesthetized only and then fed on a diseased plant. None of the 
control hoppers became infective. On the other hand an abdominal puncture 
was without ^ect on the normal transmission by active hoppers. Twenty-ei^ht 
active hoppers were punctured and then fed on diseased mai?e; all became 
infective. 

If the puncture was made into inactive leafhoppers, that had fed on a 
diseased plant and then for a period on a healthy plant immediately before 
puncturing, the hoppers did not become infective (Table X). If on the other 
handihe first feed on a diseased plant was postponed until 2 to 8 days after 
the pmicture has been made, some of the hoppers became infective (Table XT ). 
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The mean percentage of success in these experiments was, on the figures 
available, not significantly different from that obtained by feeding the punctured 
hoppers on a diseased plant at once. I shall show later, however, that a punc¬ 
ture made 40 days previously is no longer effective in causing an inactive hopper 
to become infective following a feed on a diseased plant. 

Table X.—^Inoculation of inactive G. rifMla by abdominal puncture with sterile 
needle after feeding first on diseased maize and then on healthy maize 


before 

pmctuie. 


1 

Tests. 

Experiment 

History of insects before puncture. 





Number 

Number 



inoculated. 

infective. 

t 

1 

days 

On diseased maize, then on healthy maize_ 7 

! 

30 

NU 

2 

,, ,, .... 9 

19 

NU 

3 

» .... 14 

21 

m 


Table XL—Inoculation of inactive 0. mbila by abdominal puncture with 
sterile needle, followed by feeding on healthy maize and then on diseased 
maize. 


Experiment 

number. 


1 

Tests. 

History of insects, after puncture. 


j 

Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 

1 

On healthy maize .. 

On diseased maize .. 

days 

2 

2 

} “ 

2 

2 

On healthy maize . 

On diseas^ maize . 

8 

2 

:} 

1 

2 

3 

On healthy maize .. 

On diseased maize ... 

7 

2 

} 20 

3 


The position in which the puncture is made is important. A deep puncture 
into the anterior part of the abdomen is more effective than one near the tail 
(Table XII, experiment 1). A puncture made by a needle passed horizontally 
through the abdomen is probably less effective than a vertical puncture but 
more effective if it be near the dorsal surface than if it be near the vmfeal 
surface (experiment 2). A shallow puncture into the abdomen was suoc^M 
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Table XIL—Inoculation of inactive 0. mbila by puncturing with sterile 


needle in different places and feeding on diseased maize. 


lixperi- 


Puncture. 

Ped on 

Test insects. 

ment 

Ko. 

Kature. 

Site. 

diseased 

maize. 

Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 

1 

Deep. 

Abdomen, anterior end .. . 

After puncture 

23 

8 


s> .. 

Abdomen, posterior end .... 

>> 

27 

Nil 

2 

Transverse 

Abdomen, near dorsal sur¬ 
face 


27 

2 


»» 

Abdomen, near ventral sur¬ 
face 

»» 

24 

Nil 

3 

Shallow. 

Abdomen, middle ... 

Before puncture 

25 

1 

4 

»» •••• 

»> 


23 

Nil 

6 

>» .. 

Thorax ... 

After puncture 

• 9 

Nil 

6 

No ptmcture 

Abdomen compressed. 

After treatment 

13 

1 


vdtb 1 hopper only out of 48 (experiments 3 and 4). A puncture into the 
thorax proved fatal within 2 days to 38 out of 47 hoppers, but none of the 
surviving 9 hoppers infected a test plant (experiment 5). A severe com¬ 
pression of the abdomen, by a needle held transversely to the abdomen, without 
puncturing the exoskeleton, caused 1 out of 13 hoppers to become infective 
(experiment 6). This evidence of position is to be considered in relation to 
the anatomy of G. rrMa. In fig. 5 is shown diagranunatically the digestive 
system of this species, which appears, in the features essential to the present 
argument, to be lypical for this group of insects (qp. the description of Oicadida 
sexmMa by Dobroscky (1931)). The anterior dorsal portion of the abdomen, 
in which as I have shown the puncture is most effective, is occupied by the 
organ usually called the “ crop,” relatively large and consequently, it may be 
supposed, the most vulnerable portion of the intestine. It is suggested that 
penetration of the intestine by the needle is the necessary condition for an 
inactive hopper in these experiments to become infective. 

Certain direct experimental evidence appears to support this suggestion. 
A series of 20 inactive hoppers, fed on diseased maize, was punctured deeply 
in the anterior part of the abdomen. Upon withdrawal from each inactive 
hopper the needle was immediately pricked into the abdomens of two non- 
mfecrive active hoppers; that is, the fluid picked up by the needle in each 
inactive hopper was transferred to two active hoppers. Both series were 
then put on test. Of the first series, three hoppers became infective. Of the 
second series one pair of hoppers became infective, and these hoppers had 
been inoculated from one of the three inactive hoppers that became infective. 
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* 

I have shown that the blood of an uninjiired inactive hopper, fed on diseased 
maize, does not contain the virus. This was confirmed in a control experiment 
parallel to that described above, in which the blood of 20 inactive hoppers 
(selected at random from the sample of hoppers used in that experiment) was 
inoculated into active hoppers, none of which became infective. In the one 
successful experiment, therefore, the needle, in puncturing the inactive hopper, 
picked up the virus from some source other than the blood. I suggest that 
this source was the intestine, which is known to have contained the virus. 
Since in any case the amount of virus picked up is likely to be small, my failure 
to transfer virus from the remaining two inactive hoppers, that became infective, 
is not unexpected. 

The evidence thus causes me to picture the infective inactive leafhopper of 
these experiments as one in which a part of the virus-bearing food ingested 
by mouth has passed out through a hole in the intestinal wall into the blood 
of the body cavity. That this is a true picture is supported by the abnormally 
distended appearance of many of the treated insects. I have been able, 
furthermore, to show experimentally that soon after pimcture the blood may 
contain the virus. A series of 20 inactive hoppers was punctured and then 
fed for one day on diseased maize. Thereupon a little blood from each hopper 
was inoculated into two non-infective active hoppers. Tests of all these 
hoppers showed that two of the inactives of the first series (designated Nos. 4, 
7), and four of the pairs of actives of the second series (Nos. 4, 5, 7 and 18), 
became infective. Thus two inactive hoppers, that became infective as a 
result of treatment, were shown to have had virus in their blood. Two others 
(Nos. 5 and 18), that failed to infeot their test plants, also had virus in their 
blood. It may be noted, however, that these two inactive hoppers died within 
the first two days of the test, and may not have lived long enough to infect 
plants even though potentially infective. 

Inoculated inactive hoppers may continue to show virus in their blood, so 
long as they remain infective. Two inactive G. jzecs (which behave in a similar 
maimer to G. mhila —^see below) were inoculated with the streak virus and proved 
to be infective in two successive tests. At the conclusion of the second test, 
17 days after the original inoculation, the blood of each hopper was inoculated 
into five active G. wMa, One hopper in each series of five became infective. 
On the other hand, as I have already mentioned, the inactive hopper, made 
infective by one of the methods described above, will usually remain infec^e 
for only a short time. Hoppers that have ceased to be infective appear to 
contain no virus in their blood. An inactive hopper, pricked Wfore feeding 
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on diseased maize, infected one test plant, but later failed to infect a second. 
Ten active hoppers, inoculated with its blood, were non-infective. In a similar 
experiment four inactive hoppers, made infective by puncture before feeding 
on diseased maize, were given a second test of 2 days’ duration. In this 
second test two only successfully infected their plants, but the incubation of 
the disease in the plants was unusually prolonged. This feature I have come 
to associate with infections produced by hoppers that are on the point of 
becoming non-infective. The blood from the 4 hoppers inoculated into 30 
active hoppers failed to cause any to become infective. 

Inactive races of Gicczdulina zecB behave in a similar manner to (7. fyibilct. 
Infective individuals of inactive C. zees were obtained by moculation of the 
virus, and by deep puncture before and after the insects had fed on diseased 
maize (Table XIII). Again control tests confirmed the inability to transmit 
of uninjured random samples of the races of hoppers used in these experiments. 


Table XIII.—^Inoculation of inactive GicaduUm zem by various 

methods. 


Experiment 

number. 

Nature of puncture. 

Source of inoculum. 

Test insects. 

Number 

inoculated. 

Number 

infective. 

1 

Normal .... 

Juice of diseased maize. 

25 

12 

2 



28 

3 

Z 

Deep, abdominal.... 

Eed on diseased maize after . 

33 

5 

4 

.... 

„ before .. 

20 

2 


Th& Bdnoculation of Insects that had become Nonrinfective. 

I have already noted that an active insect, made infective by feeding upon 
a source of the virus, will normally remain infective up to the time of its death. 
Exceptionally, however, an insect will lose the power to cause infections. One 
such insect, after feeding on diseased maize, was infective for about three weeks 
and then failed in two successive weekly tests. After a second feed on a diseased 
plant, it infected plants in four weekly tests, but then failed in two tests. 
Thus after becoming non-infective this insect was not resistant to reinooulation 
by mouth. It will be noticed, however, that the original loss of infective power 
was not merely accidmtal, for even after reinoculation the same tendency to 
loss was manifested. 

Tie inoculated insect, as I have mentioned, usually becomes non-iofective 
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in course of time. Tlie results shown in Table XIV prove that both active and 
inactive hoppers, successfully inoculated in various ways and later proved in 
two or more successive weekly tests to have become non-infective, may be 
successfully reinoculated by needle. Experiment No. 4 indicates, however, 
that a deep puncture, performed 40 days previously, is no longer effective in 
causiug an inactive hopper to become infective by simple feeding on diseased 
maize. 


Table XIV,—^Reinoculation of 0. mhila, originally made infective by inocula¬ 
tion and later proved to have become non-infective in two or more 
tests. 


Experi¬ 

ment 

No. 

Race. 

1 

! 

V Original 
inoculation. 

Reinoculation. 

Tests after 
reinoculation. 

Number Number 
inoculated, infective. 

1 

Active ...J 

Juice of diseased maize 

Juice of diseased maize 

5 

3 

2 

Inactive.... 

99 

Punctured. Fed on 

diseased maize 

99 

4 

3 

3 


99 

1 

1 

4 

>» •••♦ 

99 99 

I 

1 

Fed on diseased maize 
only* 

1 

NU 


* 40 days after the original puncture. 


The Behamour of Non-Vector Species, 

The success obtained in the inoculation of inactive races of vector species 
led to experiments in the inoculation of other species, known to be unable 
normally to transmit the virus employed. For this purpose I inoculated 
species that are recognized to be vectors of viruses other than that used in the 
inoculation. There is every probability that a species able to transmit one 
virus is structurally not unfitted to transmit another virus, and it was therefore 
possible that its inability to transmit the second virus might be overcome by 
the treatment successfully applied to inactive races of vector species. 

The results of all experiments to this end have been uniformly negative. 
Cicadulina wMla has been inoculated with the viruses of mosaic and stripe of 
maize. Pe/regrinm maidis and Aphw maidis have been inoculated with the 
virus of streak. The methods employed have been the direct inoculation of 
the virus by needle, and a deep puncture following feeding upon diseased 
plants. The evidence provided by the inoculation of Peregrinus maidis with 
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tike streak virus is the most conclusive. The inoculation in ways of 

75 individuals of tliis species resulted in no infections of the test plants. Never- 
thelesSj by inoculating into active G. mhila the rectal contents of P. maidis, 
recently fed on streak-diseased maize, I was able to prove that the virus might 
be ingested by this species and passed through the intestine. The blood, 
however, of P. Tnct/idis^ fed on streaked maize, failed to make 0. fi^ilct/ infective. 
On the other hand, the inoculation of the rectal contents of ApM$ fyuiidis^ fed 
on streaked maize, was unsuccessful. 

Although the negative evidence provided by this series of experiments is 
not conclusive, there is a strong probability that the inoculation of non-vector 
species is impossible. 

Discussion, 

I have thus shown that after Cicadulina mhila has been in contact with a 
streak-diseased maize plant, the virus is present in the contents of the rectum. 
A part therefore of the virus, which must be assumed to have been ingested 
by mouth, passes through the length of the intestine. When, however, the 
contents of the rectum are naturally voided, the virus, for some reason that 
I am unable to explain, rapidly disappears. 

In the active insect a part of the virus passes out from the intestine into the 
blood, where I have been able to demonstrate its presence. In the inactive 
insect, on the other hand, the virus is confined to the intestine and fails to 
reach the blood. If, however, the virus be introduced by inoculation into the 
blood of an insect of either class, that insect may become infective. Thus I 
am led to regard the presence of the virus in the blood of an insect as an 
essential step towards its becoming infective. It will be seen that this step 
jnecedes in time the development of the power to cause infections. 

Since the introduction of the virus into an active insect’s rectum is inefiective, 
it appears that the site of passage of the virus through the intestinal wall is 
located elsewhere than in the rectum and possibly the remainder of the hind 
intestine. 

The inactive insect diSers from the active one primarily in a property of the 
wall of the intestme that resists the passage of the virus. I have shown that 
tins resistance may be overcome by a puncture of the intestine. This puncture 
may be made by needle through the rectum or crop or probably occasionally 
by simple rupture of the intestine following pressure on the abdomen. The 
evidence that I ofier leaves little doubt that I have thus correctly interpreted 
ti^ nature of the operation performed on these insects. The survival of an 
in^ct in which a hole in the intestine allows the food materials to flow out 
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into tlie blood implies a surprising hardihood. Nevertheless, I believe that to 
be a true statement of the condition of such insects, and that they will survive, 
sometimes to the normal span of life, is certain. 

While the primary mechanism of the resistance of inactive 0. Tribila thus 
appears to lie in some property of the intestinal wall, some imperfect secondary 
mechanism must operate also. It is necessary to postulate this in order to 
explain the significant difierence in the proportion of successes obtained in 
the inoculation of active and inactive insects. I can, however, oSer no sug¬ 
gestion as to the nature of this secondary resistance. 

Insects that have lost the power to cause infections are not resistant to 
reinoculation. If therefore the original loss of the virus were due to a resistance 
developed by the insect, that resistance could be only very weak. On the 
whole the available evidence rather suggests that the loss is due to an exhaustion 
of the supply of virus in the insect. 

In these investigations I have thus traced the behaviour of the virus up to 
its appearance in the blood of the vector insect. It is generally believed that 
the saliva is the vehicle by which the virus is transferred from the insect into 
the plant. If this assumption be correct, it may be supposed that the blood is 
the vehicle by which the virus is transported jfcom the intestine to the salivary 
glands. Investigations of the virus in the insect’s saliva will be described in a 
later communication. 

My studies of non-vector species, though of limited extent, suggest that they 
oannot be caused to transmit by treatments successfully applied to inactive 
races of 0. mbila. Although P&regrinus maidis may take up the streak virus 
and may pass it through its intestine, yet, so far as my experiments show, no 
treatment of the insect will cause it to transmit this virus. Nor was I more 
successful in attempts to cause 0. mbila to transmit the stripe and mosaic 
viruses. The inability of non-vector species to transmit a virus appears to rest 
upon a more complete mechanism of resistance than that of inactive races of 
mUla. 


This work has been carried out at the East African Agricultural Research 
Station, Amani, East Africa. I acknowledge the help that I have received 
from my assistant, Mr. R. E. W. Nichols. 

Summary. 

(1) This paper deals primarily with experiments in the mechanical inocida- 
tion of insects with plant viruses. The method employed was tibe intrcduction 
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of tlie virus into a puncture of tlie abdomen or leg made with a finely pointed 
needle or glass micro-pipette. A large proportion of the insects survived this 
treatment. 

(2) The inoculation of active races of Gicadulinct fnbilci>, the vector of streak 
disease of maize, was successful, when the inoculum introduced was the juice 
of diseased maize seedlings, fresh or kept for four but less than eight days, 
undiluted or diluted with distilled water by 10“^ (rarely, by 10""^). 

(3) Inoculation by causing the virus fluid to be drawn up into the rectum pef 
mum failed. 

(4) By the inoculation of the appropriate fluids, it was shown that the virus 
was present in infective active (7. nMla, (a) in the contents of the rectum, if 
the insect has recently fed on a diseased plant, but not otherwise, (6) in the 
general contents of thorax or abdomen, and (c) in the blood, whether the insect 
had fed recently upon diseased or healthy plants. The virus was not found in 
the naturally voided fseces. The appearance of the virus in the blood preceded 
in time the development of the power to cause infections, 

(6) Inactive races of C. mbUa —^normally imable to transmit the virus—^were 
made infective by needle inoculation with the streak virus. The proportion 
of successes was, however, significantly less than with active races. 

(6) After a feed on a diseased plant, the inactive insect was found to have 
the virus in its rectum, but never in its blood. 

(7) A simple puncture of the abdomen with a sterile needle, either following 
or followed by a feed on a diseased plant, sometimes caused inactive 0. mbila 
to become mfective. By comparison of the efi&cacy of diflerent positions for 
tiie puncture, it was concluded that the treatment was successful only if the 
needle had penetrated some part of the intestine. 

(8) Inactive races of CicaduUm zew proved to be susceptible to inoculation 
'with the streak virus by the methods successful with 0. mbih, 

(9) C. mbUa was not successfully inoculated with the viruses of maize 
stripe and mosaic diseases; nor Peregrinus maiiis and Aphis rmidis with 
tiie virus of streak. 

(10) It is concluded from these observations that in active 0, mbila the streak 
virus, entering the iutestine by mouth, passes through the intestinal wall 
mto the blood; and that, in the inactive insect, the cells of the intestinal wall 
resist the passage of the virus* It is recognized that there may be some 
itecondary mechanism of resistance; nevertheless in many inactive individuals, 
<mce the faarrxer of the intestinal wall has been passed, the virus behaves as in 

active insect. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

Fig , 1.—^The method of inoculation of Ciccdvlina nibila. The insect is steadied by means 
of the “ holding needle ” on the left, and punctured in the abdomen with the “ in¬ 
oculating needle ” on the right, x 7. 

Fig, 2.—^The method of deep inoculation ” of GicadziUna rnbila. The point of the needle 
is thrust right through the anterior part of the insect’s abdomen, x 7. 

Fta. 3.—The “ reservoir needle ” used for “ heavy inoculations.” x 3- 

Fxg. 4.—^The method of inoculation of CJicaMina mbila by means of a micro-pipette. 

X7, 
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Factors affecting the Breeding of the Field Mouse (Microtas agrestis)* 

Part III—Locality, 

By John R. Baker and E. M. Ranson. 

(Krom the Department of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy* Oxford.) 

(Communicated by E. S. Goodrich, F.R.S. Received May 25th, 1933.) 

General Results of Observational WorTc, 

The first two papers in this series (1932, a and h) were descriptions of experi¬ 
mental work. This third paper is based upon observation. 

In order to study the effect of latitude upon the starting and stopping of 
breeding, we chose three areas in a nearly north and south line. The most 
northerly was about 360 miles from the most southerly, and the other area 
was roughly ha lf way between them. All three areas were elevated grassland 
belonging to the Forestry Commission, whom we must thank for their kind 
co-operation, without which the investigation would have been impossible. 
The most northerly area was at Huntly in Aberdeenshire. The intermediate 
area was at Newcastleton in Roxburghshire. The most southerly area was 
at Corris in Merionethshire (see fig. 1). The Aberdeen and Roxburgh areas 
were at elevations of about 700 feet, and the Merioneth area at between 500 
and 600 feet. 

Microtus agrestis was caught in each area as nearly as possible every month 
from January, 1930, to December, 1931. Deep snow and other causes 
occasionally prevented the monthly trapping in one or other area. On the 
average 32 Microtus were caught each month during these two years in Aber¬ 
deen, 29 in Roxburgh, and 43 in Merioneth. The total number of mice caught 
in all three areas was precisely 2500. The mice were caught in breakback 
traps with wooden tongues, placed unbaited across the runs. Microtus^ unlike 
other mice, is unattracted by any bait. The trapping in Aberdeen was super¬ 
vised by Mr. J. Clarke, in Roxburgh by Mr. J. Macintyxe, and in Merioneth by 
Mr. J. Lomas. We cannot exaggerate our indebtedness to these helpers^ 
who kept up a constant monthly supply of mice in all weathers except when the 
traps (X)uld not be set owing to deep snow. The dead mice were sent by post 
to Oxford, where each was subjected to a routine examination* 

Ifech mouse was first weighed in grams. Weights were recorded like ages ; 
thus any mouse weighing 20 gm. but less than 21 was recorded as 20 gm. 
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studies made by one of us on Miorotus caught at Oxford during the breeding 
season, 80 males were caught with vesiculse weighing 100 mg. or more; 
every one of these had sperms in the epididymis. 106 males were caught having 
vesicul^ weighing less than 100 mg., of these only 7 had sperms in the 
epididymis. Of these 105, 96 had vesiculae weighing less than 20 mg., 
and no sperms at all in the epididymis. It is evident that the vesiculse grow 
very rapidly between 20 and 100 mg., and that the possession of vesiculse 
weighing 100 mg. or more is a good test of fecundity. 

In females the vulva was recorded as perforate or imperforate. The per¬ 
foration of the vulva was used as the criterion of fecundity. The number of 
embryos in pregnant females was recorded. The embryos were weighed, and 
the weight subtracted from the crude body-weight to give the actual body- 
weight of the female. In this paper the weights of females always mean weights 
without embryos. 

Fig. 2 shows the body-weight and fecundity of all the males from all three 
areas in each month of the two years of the investigation. In this figure a 
horizontal line indicates a fecund mouse, and a vertical line a non-fecund mouse. 
Much the most striking point brought out by the figure is that the fully grown 
males of one year do not live over to the next year. By October most of these 
old males are dead. Some of them are caught in a non-fecund condition before 
they die off. It is conceivable that a few adult males sometimes manage to 
live over the winter, but it is certain that the great majority do not. During 
the winter the species is represented, so far as males are concerned, only by 
OTaall, non-fecund individuals less than a year old. So far as we know, this 
is a phenomenon which has never been described in any mammal, though, of 
course, many insects over-winter in the larval condition. 

About March, the young males which have over-wintered begin to become 
fecund and grow rapidly, as the figure shows. By April practically all are 
fecund, and maximum body-weights are attained in May or June. 

The new season's young mice begin to he caught iu our traps about May, 
but the figure appears to prove that most of the mice born in one year do not 
attain their full size or fecundi^ till the next year. Very few mice are caught 
weighing about 23 gm., though this is about the average weight, and one would 
have expected to find at least as many at this weight as at any other. (It 
is just possible that they may either grow extremely rapidly past this particular 
w^ht, or that they may become inactive and thus avoid capture at this stage 
of growth.) 

Fig, 3 shows the growth of the testes of mice which were bom in 1930 and 
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over-wintered in an immature condition. (In the graph the weight '' 0 ” 
indicates, of course, any weight less than 10 mg.) The mean weight of the 
testes of all fecund males caught in the months of May, June, July and August 
was 483 gm. 
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[Fio. 2.—Diagram showing body weight and fecundity of males. 


Fig. 4 shows the body weight, fecundity and pregnancy of all the feanales 
from all three areas. Each dot represents a pregnant female, each line a non- 
pregnant one. A horizontal line represents a fecund female a female 

with a perforate vulva); a vertical line represents a non-fecund franiOe. 

figure makes it clear that, as with the males, the big females die o2 before tiie 
winter; but there is this difference from the males, tiiat a conridMaWe number 
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of females that are large enough to be fecund survive. Pregnancies first occur 
in March or April, and are found for the last time in September ot October. 

A great deal of information may be obtained from a careful study of figs. 2 
and 4. 



Fig. 3. —Growth of testoa. 


Differences m the Breeding Season in Different LoocMAes. 

The Start of the Breeding Season. Males, —^In 1930 breeding definitely 
started latest in the most southerly of the three stetions, Merioneth. 41 males 
were caught there in February and March, of which none was fecund. (From 
the banning of April onwards practically all were fecund.) • 

Breedh^ condrrion was attained much earlier in Eozbmi^h. In February, 
9 fecund mtdes were caught, out of a total of 26. All the 18 males caught in 
March were fecund except 1. 

In Aberdeen snow prevented the catching of mice in February. In March, 
34 males were (at^ht, of which 8 were fecund. 

It appears that breeding condition was attained first in Roxbui^h, then in 
Aberdeen, and last of all in Merioneth. 
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In 1931 breeding was later once again iA Merioneth than in the more northerly 
stations. Of 29 males caught there in February, none was fecund, while 1 of 
the e5 caught in Eoxburgh was fecund. (None was caught in Aberdeen owing 
to snow.) 

In March there were males in breeding condition everywhere, but in Merioneth 
only 4 out of 26 caught were fecund, while in Eoxburgh about half (13 out of 
24) were fecund, and in Aberdeen 23 out of 29. 
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Fig. 4.—^Body weight, fecundity and pregnancy of females. 


The general conclusion is that in both years males attain breeding condition 
later in Merioneth than in the more northerly stations. 

The Start of iAe Breedmg Season. Females. —In 1930 pregnancies came 
earliest in Eoxburgh. Eight out of the 12 females caught there in March weare 
pregnant. In this month none of the 14 females caught in Merioneth or of the 
6 caught in Aberdeen was pregnant. In April breeding just started in Merioneth 
and Aberdeen. In Merioneth there were 2 pregnancies among 12 female, 
and in Aberdeen 1 among 21. In May breeding was general in all localities. 
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In 1931 there were no significant difierences between the three localities. 
Breeding was general in April, but no pregnancy was found before April with 
the exception of one in Aberdeen on March 26. 

TU End of the Breedi^ Season. Males.—In both years breeding condition 
was retained to a later date in the most northerly station, Aberdeen, than in 
the other stations. In 1930 there was still a little fecundity in all three stations 
in September, but none in October. In September a quarter of the males (6 
out of 20) were fecund in Aberdeen, while in Roxburgh only 1 was fecund out 
of 17 and in Merioneth only 1 out of 25. 

In 1931 there was still a little fecxmdity at all three stations in September, 
but in October there was no fecundity except at Aberdeen, where 2 out of 
27 were fecund. None of the 18 males caught in Roxburgh nor the 28 in 
Merioneth was fecund. 

The End of the Breeding Season. Fermles.—ln 1930 there were pregnancies 
in all three stations in September, but none in October. In Roxburgh and 
Aberdeen, but not in Merioneth, fecund females were still found later than 
September. 

In 1931 the last pregnancies in Merioneth were in September. There were 
still pregnancies in October in Roxburgh and Aberdeen, and there were a 
few fecund females so late as December in Aberdeen. 

The main general conclusion that we draw is that in both sexes breeding 
condition is attained latest in the most southerly station, and is retained latest 
in the most northerly station. 

Correlations between Climate and Reproduction. 

The climate of the three localities is shown in fig. 5. There are no meteoro¬ 
logical stations on the collecting areas, so we have obtained information from 
the nearest station to each, namely, Aberdeen, Bskdalemuir for Roxburgh, 
and Aberystwyth for Merioneth, fig. 1. The first and last stations are un¬ 
fortunately at considerably lower altitudes than the trapping areas. 

Orton has shown (1920) that in many marine invertebrates breeding starts 
when the temperature of the sea rises to a certain figure, and continues as long 
as it remains above that figure. Temperature is often regarded as the main 
factor controlling the breeding seasons of vertebrates also, although there is 
no direct evidence to show this. We have been able to prove definitely that 
Microtus does not simply breed above a certain temperature. In both sexes 
fecundity starts in the very coldest month of the year, or shortly afterwards 
(Februaiy or March). It stops when the temperature is still high, September 
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is the last breeding month, pregnancies being rare in October. Yet the 
temperature of October is roughly the same as that of May, in which month 
reproduction is at its height. 

We have not been able to find any correlation between breeding and 
rainfall. 

We have found a remarkable general correlation between the hours of sun¬ 
shine and reproduction. The upper graph of fig. 5 shows the number of hours 
of sunshine in each locality. (We have not thought it worth while to adjust 
the figures to make up for differences in the lengths of the months.) In general 
mice were breeding in those months in which there were more than about 
100 hours of sunshine, and were not breeding when there were less. There 
were some exceptions to this rule, but there is far closer correlation with hours 
of sunshine than with any other climatic factor investigated. In 1930 breed¬ 
ing started and ended earlier than in 1931. In 1930 pregnancies wore found 
from March to September; in 1931 from April to October. If one holds a 
sheet of paper over the sunshine graph in such a way as to hide the part of it 
below 100 hours per month, it becomes immediately obvious that the season 
of long hours of sunshine came earlier and ended sooner in 1930 than in 
1931. 

The differences between the times of breeding in the different localities cannot 
be correlated with the hours of sunshine in each, but it must be remembered 
that the meteorological stations were not on the actual trapping areas. There 
is, of course, no proof that the hours of sunshine affect breeding; but the facts 
are suggestive, especially in view of our previous experimental work on the 
effect of light on reproduction in Microtus (1932, a). 


Summary. 

(1) The breeding of Microtus agrestis was studied in three areas about 
equally distant on a nearly north and south line about 360 miles long. Mice 
were collected each month for two years and the reproductive organs studied. 
Altogether 2500 mice were dissected. 

(2) The breeding season lasts from February or March to September or 
October. 

(3) During the whater the species is represented, so far as males are con¬ 
cerned, entirely by small, imm ature specimens less than a year old. These 
become fecund next spring and die in the autumn or early winter. The 
majority of the mature females also die in autumn or early winter. 
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Factors affecting the Breeding of the Field Mouse. 

(4) Breeding starts latest in the most southerly of the three areas, and 
continues latest in the most northerly. This has not been esqplained. 

(5) There exists a general correlation between the hours of sunshine per 
month and the breeding condition of the mice. No correlation was found 
between temperature or rainfall and breeding. 
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The Limmal Brightness Increment as a Function of Wave-Length 
for Different Conditions of the Foveal and Parafoveal Retina. 

By W. S. Stiles and B. H. Craweoed ; The National Physical Laboratory. 

(Communicated by Sir John Parsons, P.R.S.—Received June 21, 1933.) 

1 . IntroducHon. 

In this paper will be given the results of measurements of the least per¬ 
ceptible difference of brightness between a test patch and its immediate 
surrounds, the difference of brightness being produced by monochromatic 
light of various wave-lengths throughout the spectrum. Observations have 
been Tnfl.dft both for foveal and 6 °-parafoveal vision of the test spot, and with 
the eye in various conditions of adaptation. 

In the early studies of the brightness difference threshold (b.d.t.), for example 
in Konig and Brodhun’s (1903) classical research, the subject viewed a photo¬ 
metric field of the same colour (spectral composition) throughout, but divided 
into two halves whose brightnesses were adjusted to the critical difference. 
Except for the rather small photometric field ( 6 ° X 4 • 5° for Konig and Brodhun) 
the visual field was dark. The results were expressed by giving Fechner’s 
ficaction SB/B* which is nearly constant and independent of colour at high 
brightnesses and which is independent of the units in which the brightnesses 
are expressed. Later workers (Cobb, 1916; Schjelderup, 1920; Emerson 
and Martin, 1925; and others) studied the effect of surrounding the bipartite 
test field with an extended area of brightness B,. Schjelderup expressed his 
results in the form, SB = aB -f- 6 B„ where a and b are constants. Cobb, 
Dittmers (1920), Martin and Emerson formd that SB/B was minimal when 
B == Bj. A farther group of investigations have dealt with the effect of a 
bri^t patch of light (or glare source) on the brightness difference threshold 
^rdoni, 1924; Luokiesh and Holladay, 1925; Holladay, 1926; and Stiles, 
1929). The tendency in the more recent work is to depart from the small 
bipartite photometric field which the subject adjusts to a threshold difference 
of bri^tness. Stiles, for example, used a square field of approximately 40® 
side at whose centre a 2 ° diameter test spot was formed. The criterion was 


* For list of S3rmbol8, see p. 524. 
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not “is there a difference of brightness between the centre test spot and the 
rest of the field ? but “ is the test spot there or not 1 ’’ 

For the more varied conditions of stimulation of the eye, including large 
fields, surround brightnesses or glare sources, the use of Fechner’s fraction 
SB/B to express the results of measurements of the b.d.t. is no longer appro¬ 
priate and we revert to the b.d.t. itself. In fact, we are led to adopt a more 
general notion of the b.d.t. Suppose the stimulation over the whole visual 
field to be fixed both in colour (spectral composition) and intensity and let us 
call this the conditioning stimulation. The colour and intensity of the con¬ 
ditioning stimulation may vary from point to point in the field. For any given 
conditioning stimulation, suppose we apply over a small area about a particular 
point P in the field a uniform stimulation of any spectral composition symbol¬ 
ized by {e^} but of variable intensity w. If U is the critical value of u at which 
the presence of the test patch can just be detected or just not be detected by 
the subject, then XJ corresponds to the b.d.t. at the point P for the given 
conditioning stimulation and for the particular test stimulus employed. This 
definition excludes the case when the test patch is darker than its immediate 
surrounds and it also excludes measurements, such as Troland’s, of the bright¬ 
ness difference threshold between different spectral colours. To avoid 
ambiguity, we shall use the term “ liminal brightness increment (Lb.i.) ” 
for the threshold quantity U defined above. 

The liminal brightness increment will depend on various factors which can 
be classed under three headings:— 

(а) The position in the visual field of the point P. 

(б) All the variables which determine the conditioning stimulation. If the 

eye has not become completely adapted to the stimulation prevailing 
at the time of observation, its previous light history must also be 
included in the conditioning stimulation. 

(o) All the variables determining the test stimulus and the method of taking 
observations and deriving the critical value of u. 

In the experiments here described, the test stimulus consisted of a mono¬ 
chromatic patch of wave-length X, which was variable, the other factors under 
(c) being kept the same throughout. Thus for each conditioning stimulation 
studied, we have obtained the law of variation of U with X. For the eye in 
equilibrium with zero conditioning stimulation, Abney and Watson (1916) 
obtained for a number of subjects the variation of U with X both for foveal and 
parafoveal points. Our observations for this condition are in ^naal agree- 


2 Q 2 
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ment with Abney and Watson’s results for their larger class of subjects. It 
is at high brightness conditioning stimulations, however, that our results 
exhibit a novel and significant character. Expressing XT in energy units and 
plotting 1/U (or log 1/U) against X the resulting curve has been found to have 
Ty^fl.YiTrtft at approximately 0*44 ^ and 0*64 |x and a third maximum or bulge 
in the neighbourhood of 0*60 (x. It is likely that these three maxima are in 
some way connected with the three mechanisms postulated by the trichromatic 
theory. 

Accounts of experimental studies on somewhat similar lines to those of the 
present paper have recently been published by Boaf (1932). We have followed 
Abney and Watson in expressing our thresholds in energy imits, whereas Koaf 
expresses his intensities as multiples of absolute threshold values, and as the 
magnitudes of the latter are not given any quantitative comparison with the 
present results is difficult. Boaf’s interpretation of his results appears to us 
to be unduly influenced by his choice of intensity units. 

2 . ObsmaMoml Conditions. 

The subject employed monocular vision, the idle eye being kept in total 
darkness. The observing eye was applied to a circular artificial pupil of 2 mm. 
(later 3 mm.) diameter. Five types of conditioning stimulation were studied :— 

Conditioning stimulation I.—^Zero brightness throughout the field. 

Conditioning stimulation II.—An approximately circular area of diameter 
(N) = about 30° (reduced to 6° for some measurements), of uniform 
brightness B, except at the centre, where there was a circular centre 
field 1*28° in diameter, of zero brightness. Beyond the extended 
^ea of brightness the brightness graded oS, papidly to zero over the 
rest of the field. The test spot was formed within the dark centre 
field. 

Conditioning stimulation III.—Zero brightness throughout the field except 
for a bright patch (or glare source) of 0*8° diameter placed 3° above 
the test spot, and producing an illumination E at the eye (brightness 
of glare source = Bq). 

Conditioning stimulation IV.—Conditioning stimulations II and III super¬ 
posed. 

Conditioning stimulation V.—As for II, except that the centre field instead 
of being dark was occupied by a uniform brightness B. 
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Before observations were commenced, the subject viewed the given con¬ 
ditioning stimulation for a sufi&cient time for the eye to become adapted. 
This entailed a preliminary period of observation of 1 hour for the conditioning 
stimulation I. 

The test stimulus consisted of a rectangular patch of approximately mono¬ 
chromatic light of 0 • 7° horizontal and 0 * 16® vertical side. For foveal observa¬ 
tions, the test spot was exposed continuously and its brightness was made to 
increase steadily from a very low value until the subject signalled that he 
could just see it, and then, from a value at which it was easily visible, its 
brightness was made to decrease steadily until the subject signalled that he 
was just unable to see it. For parafoveal observation, the test spot was exposed 
for one second every four seconds, the intensity increasing (or decreasing) 
by a constant proportion in successive exposures. This method was adopted 
to avoid the spontaneous disappearance of objects seen parafoveally on pro¬ 
longed fixation. 

For foveal observation the subject directed his gaze at the centre of the 
1*28® centre field where the test spot was formed. For parafoveal observation 
a weak point source of light adjusted to be just visible at the fovea, was placed 
6® to the right of the test spot. The subject fixed his eye on this point source 
so that the test spot fell on a patch of retina 5® (external angle) out in the para- 
fovea. One subject (W. S. S.) used his lefb eye, the other (B. H. C.) his right eye 
throughout the work. 

A diagram of the visual field of the subject is shown in fig. 1. 


3. Apparatus and Techniqm of the Measurements. 

Fig. 2 gives the general plan of the apparatus. This consists of a wooden 
cube of 62 cm. side with a conical projection carrying the artificial pupil 0 at 
which the subject applies his observing eye. Opposite the observing aperture 
is the background screen S which was whitened by smoking with magnesium 
oxide. The screen S is illuminated by the images of the filaments of two 1500- 
watt projection lamps C, formed by the large condenser lenses N and the 
spherical mirrors B. The lamps were run at their rated voltage (100 volts) 
and after some blackening of the bulbs had occurred in use, a brightness of S 
of approximately 300 candles/sq. ft. was obtainable. Lower wattage lamps 
were used for lower brightness levels. In the space between the condenser 
lenses and the apertures m the cube, neutral filters I could be j^aoed to modil^ 
the screen illumination as desired. Owing to the consid^ble gmeration of 
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heat when naing hi^ wattage lamps, it was found necessary to insert 
between the lamps and the condenser lenses, water cells W through which 
cold water was circulated continuously. The angular diameter of the area 
of approximately uniform brightness seen by the subject equalled about 30 . 



’Em. 1.—Visual field of subject. 

L Outer limit of large surround; II. Outer limit of small surround ; III. Glare source; 
IV, Centre field; V. Test spot j VI. Point on which eye is fixed for parafoveal 
measurements. 

t 

At tte centre of S a circular liole H of 1 -26 cm. diameter subtending 1 *28® 
at the eye, formed the centre field in which for conditioning stimulations I, 
n, III and IV the brightness was zero. 

To study the effect of a brightness in the centre field (conditioning stimulation 
V) a plate of plain glass Ej set at 45® to the rays passing through the speotro* 
meter was arranged to reflect the light firom an opal lamp A through the lens 
Li and the aperture of the centre field into the subject’s eye. The subject 
then saw the centre field filled with a uniform brightness, on which the test 
spot was superposed. The surround was given a brightness of about the same 
value as that of the centre field so that the effect of a uniform background 
was reproduced. 

The glare source for conditioning stimulation III was formed by the image 
of the plate of a 500-watfc pointolite Q^, exposed to the subject’s view by a 
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small hole 6 in the background screen. The diameter of the glare source 
subtended an angle of about 0*8° at the subject’s eye. In fig. 2 for con¬ 
venience the glare source is shoTm at the side of the small centre fidd whereas 
in realily it was placed vertically above the latter. A water cell and, when 



necessary, neutral filtem were placed between the glare source condenser D 
and the aperture G in the background screen. 

In investigating the effect of a coloured conditioning stimulation, it was 
necessary to start with a very intense white stimulation so that when tiie colour 
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filter with its low transmission was interposed, the resulting colour stimulation 
was sufficiently intense to eUcit chaiacteristic effects. A different method of 
obtaining a bright surround was therefore adopted. The lens Lg focussed an 
image of the plate of the pointollte Qg on to the artificial pupil at 0, the Ught 
being reflected by a plate of plain glass Eg set at an angle of 45°. The subject 
with his eye appHed at 0 then saw by Maxwellian view a circular patch of high 
brightness of 6° diameter situated apparently in the plane of the background 
screen. A small circular opaque stop u, produced a 1 ’28 dark centre field at 
the centre of the 6° bright patch seen by the subject. The test spot was formed, 
as usual, in the centre of this 1 -28° dark centre field. 

By removing the opaque stop u, conditioning stimulation V with B = 

was obtained. 

To specify completely the conditioning stimulation, it is necessary to give 
both the intensity and the relative energy distribution of the brightnesses 
involved. What we shall refer to as “ white light ” is the radiation emitted 
by the 1500-watt projection lamps or by the pointolites, and for this purpose 
we shall omit ficom consideration the slightly selective transmissions of the 
water cells and condenser lenses interposed between the Ught source and the 
eye. A spectrophotometric comparison of the energy distributions of the 1500- 
watt lam pg and the pointolite both run at 100 volts, with a standard lamp of 
known colour temperature showed that these energy distributions corre¬ 
sponded approximately to 2800° K. The relative energy distribution in our 
white light is plotted in fig. 3, curve I, where the value at X = 0-59 p, is taken 
as unify. 

Cdouied conditioning stimulations were obtained by interposing liquid 
colour filters in the white beam at T. The spectral transmissions of these 
filters were measured and by multiplying the spectral transnaission by the 
relative enej^ value for white at each wave-length, the relative energy dis¬ 
tribution in the coloured light is obtained. The four colour filters used in this 
work were designed to transmit limited ranges of the spectrum in the blue 
(filter A'), blue green (filta; B'), yellow (filter D), and red (filter F) respec¬ 
tively. The conesponding relative energy distributions derived by the method 
just indicated are shown in curves II to V of fig. 3. 

Knowing the relative energy distribution, the specification of the stimulation 
is completed by measuring the brightness by normal photometric methods. 

When the surround was white, its bri^tness was determined by direct 
measurement with an illuminometer set up at the aperture through which the 
subject viewed the field. For low intentities, the bri^tness was determined 
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from a measurement at high, value and the known transmissions of neutral 
filters used to obtain the low intensity. 

The intensity of the glare source is most usefully expressed for the present 



Em, 3 ,—^Relative energy distribution for white and coloured conditioning stimuJations^ 

purpose, by giving the illumination E produced on a vertical plmie in the 
position of the subject’s pupil. This measuremmt was made by setting up an 
opal glass in the desired plane and observing its brightness with an ilhmnno- 
meter through the aperture Z. Calibration was effected as usual by iffuminating 
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the opal "with a standard lamp of known candle power and obtaining a bright* 
ness measurement under these conditions. 

When the brightness to be measured is not white, the ordinary* equality of 
brightness illuminometer gives \ measurement of very low precision. To 
deal with such light the illuminometer was adapted to employ the flicker 
method. With its aid the brightness Bg was determined for colours in the 
same way as for white. The values of Bg obtained by different observers by the 
flicker method (or any other method of visual heterochromatic photometry) 
differ somewhat and particularly for blues and reds of high saturation, owing 
to differences in the observers’ luminosity curves. For example, the ratio of 
the brightnesses as measured by W. S. S. and B. H. C. respectively for various 
coloured lights including the four used here, was found to be as follows :— 


B(W.S.S.) 

. 

Blue-violet 
(filter A). 

. 1-87 

Blue 

(filter A'). 

1-37 

Blue-green 
(filter B'). 

1-06 

G-reen 
(filter C). 

0-92 

B (W.S.S.) 

B (B.H.C.). 

Yellow 
(filter D). 

. 0-95 

Bale red 
(filter E). 

1-08 

Red 

(filter F). 

1-28 



Thus there is still a certain measure of indefiniteness in our specification of 
the conditioning stimulation for colours. The values of B and Bg for colours 
used here were measured by B. H. 0. 

As we have used an artificial pupil instead of the natural pupil we must 
indicate this in stating our conditioning stimulation, e.g.^, white surround of 
300 candles/sq. ft. seen through a 2 mm. diameter artificial pupil. 

Turning now to the test stimulus, to obtain a monochromatic test spot use 
was made of the principles of Maxwellian view. The entrance slit fig. 2, of a 
constant deviation Hilger spectrometer was illuminated by means of a ground 
glass plate J behind which was placed a projection lamp (100 watt) K. The 
exit slit Xg of the spectrometer delimits a narrow band of the spectrum and an 
image of this band was focussed onto the subject’s eye at 0 by means of the 
lens Lj, the light being reflected by the prism P and passing through the central 
aperture in the background screen. A second lens Lg placed close to the exit 
dit of the spectrometer caused an image of the aperture in a diaphragm inserted 
at F, to be formed in the plane of the baciground screen in the middle of the 
aperture This image was seen sharply in focus by the subject, and con¬ 
stituted the test spot. The image of the exit slit of the spectrometer was 
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adjusted to fall in the centre of the artificial pupil at 0 and was delimited by 
the latter in the vertical direction, as shown in fig. 4 . In the later work a 
larger (3 mm. diameter) artificial pupil was used and the exit slit of the spectro¬ 
meter was itself delimited in the vertical direction by suitable diaphragms. 
The adjustment then consisted in bringing the exit slit image into the middle 
of the artificial pupil, taking care that no part of it was cut off. The intensity 
of the test spot was varied by slowly changing the voltage 
applied to the projection lamp. This was done automatic¬ 
ally by means of a potentiometer, the slider of which was 
pulled along by a wire passing round a motor driven pulley 
wheel. With constant motor speed, the test spot intensity 
increased or decreased by an approximately constant 
proportion in unit time. When the subject decided the 
critical intensity had been reached he operated a switch 
which instantly stopped the motor driving the potentio¬ 
meter slider. The experimenter then read the voltage 
acting across the contacts of the projection lamp. 

Instead of expressing the test spot intensity by giving the photometric 
brightness determined by heterochromatic photometry (e.jr., flicker photo¬ 
metry), it was decided to adopt the more fundamental method of giving the 
brightness in energy units. Let us suppose that the dimensions of the entrance 
and exit slits of the spectrometer, the positions of the ground glass and the 
projection lamp are all kept constant. For a given voltage t? applied to the 
projection lamp, the radiation emitted by the filaments will have a certain 
spectral distribution which we may write as Ea {v). The optical parts inter¬ 
posed between the filaments of the projection lamp and the eye of the subject 
will together have a certain transmission factor 4 which varies with X. Now, 
owing to the different dispersion of the spectrometer in different parts of the 
spectrum, the width AX of the narrow spectral band isolated by the fixed 
entrance and exit slits of the spectrometer, will vary with wave-length. We may 
write AX = 2 ?a AX 0 . 59 , where AX^-gg is the width at X = 0*69 and is 
a function which can easily be determined experimentally by known methods. 

Thus the flux of energy from the test spot entering the subject’s eye will be 
proportional to 

A X Ea (v) X tx X Pk X Ax 9.59, ( 1 ) 

where A is the area of the test spot. 

The transroission 4 varies with wave-length principally because of sdective 



spectrometer exit 
slit in the artificial 
pupil. 
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absorption in the spectrometer. We have assumed that apart from the latter, 
the optical parts transmit equally in all regions of the spectrum. The trans¬ 
mission of the spectrometer (which we now put equal to ^a) s<t different wave¬ 
lengths was determined directly with the aid of a second spectrometer and this 
determination is briefly described in the Appendix, where a table showing tbe 
results is also given. When working with a test spot in the extreme blue or 
red there is some danger of scattered light of wave-length near the centre 
of the spectrum where the visibility is high vitiating the measurements. 
This was avoided by inserting in the test spot beam a blue or red glass filter 
with high transmission in the blue or red and very low transmission elsewhere. 
The transmissions 5 a aiid of these stray light glasses were determined and 
allowance was made where necessary in calculating the test spot intensity. 

It is known that the energy distribution of the radiation from incandescent 
tungsten approximates closely to the energy distribution from a black body 
appropriate to some temperature. Suppose that this temperature baa the 
value when the voltage applied to the projection lamp is v. Then the 
distribution of energy in the spectrum Ea (t;) may be written by Wien’s radia¬ 
tion law (which is accurate in the temperature wave-length range here con- 

ftifiPTPn 1 • 

Ex H = const. X-®. (2) 


Suppose that we know T„ when v = 100 volts. Ex (100) can then be obtained 
from tabulated values of the expressiou (2). For any other voltage v we Iiave 




log 


Ex(^) 
Ex (100) 




{ t . tIJ" 


D. 




( 3 ) 


If we tsie a partdoular wave-length we can determine 


log 


Ex, (100) 


— Ex,„ 


as a fonetion of the voltage v, by a spectrophotometrio method. Thus for this 
wave-lei^th Xq, we ate able to write down log Ex, (u) for any voltage v : 


log Ex.(«) = log Ex.(100) - Dx,,. (4) 

(from tables) (Expraimental calibration) 

For any other wave-length X, it follows from (3) that 


log Ex («) = log Ex (100) - ^ Dx,*. 

A 


(6) 
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It is clear, therefore, tliat tlie relative energy distribution in the spectrum for 
any voltage is determinable from two experiments ;— 

(1) Determination of Tioo 

(2) Determination of the values of log S' particular wave-length 

sj: " 

Aq. 

The value of for the projection lamp used was determined by measuring 
with a spectrophotometer the energy of the projection lamp relative to that 
of a standard lamp of known colour temperature (2360° K,), for different wave¬ 
lengths throughout the spectrum. The energy distribution of the projection 
lamp having been derived in this way, the temperature corresponding to the 
black body energy distribution which fitted best the experimental values was 
determined. This temperature was found to be T^oq = 2720° K. 

Taking Xq = 0'56, a careful determination was made of as a function 
of voltage, &om = 28 to v = 100 volts. Additional measurements were 
made at other wave-lengths to test the validity of the equation (6). The 
results were in very satisfactory agreement with the theory. 

Collecting together the various factors determining the test spot intensity, 
we may say that if Ia («?) is the flux of energy in ergs./sec. from the test spot, 
falling on the subject's eye, then 

log = log Pa + log <A 4 -+ log Ea (100 ) 

log 

— I^ 0 - 66 » + log A -|-log A^o -f- COUBt., (6) 

where the constant is independent of wave-length and lamp voltage. 

For studying the relative l.b.i.’s for different wave-lengths the constant in 
the above equation is unimportant. To obtain an estimate of the absolute 
value of the constant the following procedure was adopted. For the wave¬ 
length X = 0*59 p (yellow), the spot intensity was adjusted until it matched 
in brightness a white surround of fixed known brightness as seen by the subject 
with his eye applied to the 2 mm. artifidal pupil. For this purpose the test 
spot aperture was removed so that monochromatic %ht filled the whole of the 
1-28'’ diameter centre field. Suppose tiie brightness of the white surround is 
B,, candles/sq. ft. Theri from unit area of the surround the subject’s eye 

* This method was worked out by Buckley and Brookes, ‘ J. Sd. In^.,’ vd. 7, p. 305 
(1930). 
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receives X lumens of white light where S is the area of the artificial 
pupil and r is the distance ftom the surround to the eye. If the monochromatic 
centre field is adjusted to match the surround in brightness, then the eye also 
receives per unit area of the centre field the same number of lumens, of light 
of wave-length X = 0-59 p. 

The various investigations which have been made to determine the luminosity 
function and the mechanical equivalent of light, have been summarized by 
Hyde (1921). Hyde finds that for light of wave-length corresponding to the 
Tyifl ,TiTmiTyi of the luminosity curve, the mechanical equivalent of light M, based 
on direct comparison photometry, is given by 

M = 0-00150 watts/lumen = 15000 ergs./lumen sec. 


For any other wave-length \ the mechanical equivalent is obtained by 
dividing M by the relative luminosity value Va,. Thus lumens of 

yellow light (X = 0-59), represent 


jZ 


B,, X S 

J.2 


M 

V 0-S9 

15000 

0-74 


ergs./sec. 

■ ergs./sec. 


This is only true, however, if the subject who makes the match between the 
white surround and the monochromatic centre field, has a luminosity curve 
which agrees exactly with the mean luminosity curve which was adopted by 
Hyde and which is involved in the computation of M. No such subject exists, 
but by using a large number of subjects and taking the mean of their settings a 
8 ufiB.oient approximation is obtained to the correct result. 

The total enei^ flux from the whole of the centre field is clearly given by 


A' B,. XS ^ 16000 
r® 0-74 


ergs./sec.. 


where A' is the area of the centre field, and this must equal Iq.jj {vq), where ■Uq 
is the voltage at which the centre field matched the white surround. We have, 
usiug equation (6), 

logA'-f-logB^ + loglf^, 

= + iogVss + log Eo- 59 (100) — 1:11 Do-ggO,, 

+ log A' -f (log AXq + const.). 


(7) 
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Tlie only unknown is tlie expression (log AXq + const.), the value of which is 
therefore determined by this equation. Khoipring the value of the calibration 
constant C = log (AXq + const.), it is clear that loglA('v) is determinable 
for any voltage v, wave-length X, and test spot area A. 

A redetermination of 0 was necessary whenever the sizes of the entrance or 
exit slits of the spectrometer were altered or when the position of the ground 
glass with respect to the projection lamp was changed. The original deter- 
naination of the calibration constant C was based on measurements by 24 
subjects. In subsequent recalibrations only one or two subjects, were employed. 
These subjects (W. S. S. and B. H. C.) were known to give results differing very 
little from the mean results, and a correction was made for the small difierence 
involved. 

The coloured test spot is not strictly monochromatic because in reality a 
small band of the spectrum is being used. The energy distribution in this 
band has approximately the shape shown in fig. 5, if the entrance and exit 



Fiq. 5.—^Relative energy distribution in narrow spectral band used for test stimulus, 

slits of the spectrometer are of the same width, which was always so. The 
wave-length difference AX between the extreme limits of the band is taken as 
defining the purity. As stated above, with fiixed spectrorneter slits AX varies 
with position in the spectrum (AX = AXQ. 59 ). In the first series of measure¬ 

ments the spectrometer slits were of a width to give AX^.g^ = approximately 
0-0090 p.. Thus at the blue end (X = 0-40) AX equalled 0-0021 p. and at 
the red end (X = 0-76) AX equalled 0-0196 p,. In the later measurements the 
slits were changed in different parts of the spectrum in order to give a band 
width not exceeding 0-01 p throughout the spectrum. 
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All tke measuremeiits were obtained using a rectangular test spot of 0 • 70® 
korizontal, 0 * 16® vertical side. Suppose that for a particular wave-length X, 
the voltage v corresponding to liminal vision of the test spot is The total 
flux of energy in ergs./sec. collected by the subject’s eye is then I(u^). The 
angidar area of the test spot, a is clearly given by(»==0’70 X 0*16 in degree 
units. We shall define the liminal brightness increment in energy units as 




Thus, in words, Ua is the energy flux in ergs./8ec. received by the eye per 
unit angular area of the test spot. It is convenient to use a logarithmic scale 
when plotting Ua and we shall actually plot the logarithm of the reciprocal 
of the l.b.i., i.e., log 1/Ua, in anticipation of later developments. 

In a given run, two determinations of the voltage were made at each 
wave-length, corresponding respectively to the disappearance and appearance 
l.bi.’s. The value of log 1/Ua was derived from the mean of the two voltage 
readings. Thus each such value is based on no more than two observations. 
The necessity for completing a run within a reasonable period (1 ‘6 to 3 hours) 
made it impossible to take several pairs of readings at each wave-length with 
the object of improving the precision. Other work has indicated that it is 
definitely more advantageous to cover the whole range of wave-length in a 
single run, even at the loss of precision, than to make more precise measure¬ 
ments on portions of the range in separate runs and then attempt to link up 
the results. 

4. The Measurements fcyr White Conditioning Stimulations, 

, Conditioning SdmdcUim L —We shall consider first the results obtained in 
concurrent runs for foveal and 5®-parafoveal vision with the totally dark- 
adapted eye, figs. 6 and 7. The subject was kept in total darkness for a period 
of 1 hour prior to the commencement of the measurements. During the run 
the visual fileld was completely dark except for the test spot and a very weak 
point source of light (adjustable to be just visible) 6® from the test spot which 
served as fixation or orientation point. Foveal and parafoveal readings were 
taken alternately. For parafoveal readings the test spot was exposed one 
second every 4 seconds. For the foveal readings the test spot was exposed 
continuously. As the fovea was a region of minimum sensitivity for both 
subjects under the conditions of th^e measurements, the foveal reading corre- 
qionded to an intensity of the test spot when by no slight readjustment of the 
direction of vision the t^t qpot could be made to disappear (appearance 
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threshold). By making use of this criterion the difliculty of foveal fixation was 
in some degree overcome. 

It is clear from figs. 6 and 7 that for both subjects the parafoveal Lb.i. value 
greatly exceeds the foveal value for wave-lengths less than about 0*62 
The curves resemble in general character those obtained for one group of 
subjects by Abney and Watson (1916) and we may conclude that the subjects 
W. S. S. and B. H. C. belong to Abney and Watson’s class I, subjects with rod- 
free fovea. Other com m ents on these curves are postponed until later. 




Fios. 6 and 7.—^Log 1/Ux against X for dark-adapted eye. Single runs. Conditioning 
stimulation I. Fig. 6, subject W. S. S.; fig. 7, subject B. H. 0. 

Conditioning Stimulation 11, White Surround of High BrigUms$,’^Qmxig 
from the totally dark adapted-eye to the other extreme, it whs desired to 
determine the l.b.i. as a function of wave-length when the retina is adapted to 
a very high brightness level. A uniform surround brightness of white light 
B^ of approximately 300 candles/sq. ft. was taken as conditioning stimulation, 
the circular centre field of 1-28° diameter being kept at zero brightness. The 
rectangular test spot appeared in the middle of the dark centre field. During 
the period of actual observation, ie., while the voltage on the projectm lamp 
was steadily increased (or decreased) until the test spot became visible (or 
invisible), the subject contrived, as far as possible, to keep his directkmof vision 
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unclianged so that the dark centre field fell on the same patch of retina. To 
this extent, therefore, the measurements correspond to an unstimulated area 
of the retina in equilibrium with a highly stimulated surround. Between 
actual observations the subject relaxed his attention and his eye was allowed 
to wander. 

The variation of log (1/Ua) with X obtained under these conditions was of 
an unexpected character and several independent runs were naade. The values 
of log(l/XJA) obtained in different runs under similar conditions, exhibit wide 
variations although the curve of log (1 /Ua) against X shows in every case to a 
greater or lesser degree the salient features present in the mean curve. We give 
in fig. 8 two examples of the results of single runs and in fig. 9 the results of all 



candtes/sq. ft. white (2 mm. diameter ing stimulation II. = 300 candles/ 

artificial pupil). Curve I, B-H.C. fovea; sq, ft. white (2 or 3 mm. diameter 

curve II, B. H* 0. 5®-parafovea. artificial pupil). 

runs for B. H. C. fovea. The variations in different runs are due mainly to 
fluctuations in the subject’s Lb.i. values but possibly in part to minor modifica¬ 
tions in the experimental method the spectral purity in the red end of the 
spectrum was improved in the later runs and the surround brightness was not 
always exactly 300 candles/sq. ft.). 
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We shall base our discussion of the results on the mean data given in 
10 and 11. Considering first the foveal results it is clear that the curves show: 

(а) A well-defined maximum at X = 0'636 (W. S. S.), X = 0-540 (B. H. C.). 

(б) A second maximum at X = 0-434 (B. H. C.), X = 0-446 (W. S. S.). 

(c) A weak third maximum at X = 0-602 for W. S. S. and for B. H. C. a 
tendency to form a maximum at about the same wave-length. 

The parafoveal curves (based on fewer runs) show:— 

(rt) A maximum at X = 0-554 (B. H. C.), 0-550 (W. S. S.). 

(6) A second maximum at X = 0-440 (B. H. C.), 0-444 (W. S. S.). 

(c) A tendency to form a maximum at X = 0-60 p,. 


/o. //. 



Figs. 10 and 11 .—hog 1/Ua, against X. Mean data for foveal and 6°-parafoveal vision. 
Conditioning stimulation 11. B, = 300 oandles/sq. ft. white (2 or 3 mm. diameter 
artificial pupil). Fig. 10, Subject W. S. S.; fig. 11, subject B. H. C. 


In giving exact values of the wave-lengths at which the curves as drawn 
exhibit maxitna, it is not, of course, suggested that the data fix these wave¬ 
lengths to the accuracy given. The l.b.i. measurements are necessarily crude 
and the derivations of wave-lengths for maxima axe correspondingly appoxi- 
mate. 

There is a particular law of variation of l/U* with X which mi^t with reason 
be expected to apply for the light-adapted eye. Different coloured li^ts at 


O w* O 
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their threshold intensities may be regarded in a certain sense, as of equal 
hrightnp.gifi Thus multiplying the intensity U\ by the luminosity (visibility) 
factor Vx we should obtain a constant. In other words 1 /Ua should be pro¬ 
portional to Vv The luminosity function for the light-adapted eye has 
been determined by Konig, Abney and a number of American investigators and 
a representative mean curve has been adopted by the International Com¬ 
mission on Illumination.* In fig. 12 we have plotted log V;^ against X, using 



'Em. 12.—Log Va against X. Vx is the luminosity funotion, 1.0J. revised values, 1924. 

tke I.C.I. values. Comparing the log curve with the foveal curves of figs. 
10 and 11, it is clear that if the log curve ;s adjusted, hj displacement 
parallel to the ordinate axis, to fit the log l/Ux curve as nearly as possible in 
the range X = 0*60 to 0-70, then very large differences between the curves 
are apparent in the range X < 0-46 (x, where l/Ux may exceed Vx by more 
iSian 10 times. Even in the range 0-50 to 0 -70 a good fit between the log Vx 
and log 1/Ox curves is not possible although the discrepancies here are not 
so marked. 

A possible practical repercussion of these results is that in evaluating the 
* ‘ Proo. International Commission on Ulumination * (1924). 
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lutninosities of coloured signals for use in daylight the I.C.I. visibility curve 
may have to be replaced by a curve resembling those shown in figs. 10 
and 11. 

We shall now give the log (1 /Ua) curves obtained in single runs with other 
conditioning stimulations. 

Conditioning Stimulation HI and IV. White Glare Source at 3° above Test 
Spot —Fig. 13 shows the foveal and 6°-parafoveal curves of log 1 /Ua against 



Fig. 13. —Log 1 /Ux against X. Single runs, B. H. C, fovea and 5°-parafovea. Conditioning 
stimulation III. F = 57 foot-candles white (3 mm. diameter artificial pupil). B. H. C.; 
X, fovea; 0> fi®-parafov©a. Fig. 14.—^Log l/Ux against X. Single run, B.H.G. 
fovea. Conditioning stimulation IV. E = 57 foot-candles white. Bg = 300 candles/ 
sq. ft. white (2 mm. diameter artificial pupil). B. H. C., fovea. Fig. 16.—^Log l/Ux 
against X. Single runs, B. H. 0. fovea and 5*-parafovea. Conditioning stimulation V, 
Btt — 70 candles/sq. ft. white; B = 100 candles/sq. ft. (foveal run), B — 70 candles/ 
sq. ft. (parafoveal run); (3 mm. diameter artificial pupil). B. H. C.; x, fovea; O? 
5'^-parafovea. 

X obtained in single runs. The glare source was the image of a pointolite 
plate and the vertical illumination at the eye equalled 57 foot-candles. Both 
curves show well-marked maxima in the blue and green and a rudimentary 
maximum at about 0-60 {x. For these measurements, apart from tihe glare 
source the field was completely dark. Fig. 14 shows a set of foveal reallm^ 
with a surround brightness of 300 candles/sq, ft. in addition to the glare source. 
Again the data are consistent with a curve exhibiting three maxima. 
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Con&iiioning Stimulatwn V. High Brightness White Centre Field and White 
Surround. —all the previous conditioning stimulations the test spot appeared 
on a retinal area whose direct stimulation was otherwise zero. We now have 
a white brightness in the centre field in addition to a white surround. The 
results of a foveal and a 5'’-parafoveal run obtained in this way with centre 
field brightnesses of 100 and 70 candles/sq. ft. respectively and a surround bright¬ 
ness of 70 candles/sq. ft. are shown in fig. 15. We see that the curves exhibit 
the same general character as obtained with a bright surround or an intense 
glare source. For the foveal curve the maximum in the blue end of the spec¬ 
trum appears to be displaced towards the red compared with the previous 
curves, but very little weight can be attached to this peculiarity occurring 
in a single run in which in any case the maximum is only very weakly 
defined. 

Summing up all the observations made with an intense conditioning stimu¬ 
lation—surround, glare or background—we may say that for each the log (1 /Ua) 
curve for foveal vision possesses three maxima, or two maxima and a rudi¬ 
mentary maximum, whose positions are given approximately by X = 0-44 g, 
X = 0‘54 g, X = 0'60 g. For 5°-parafoveal vision the same remark applies 
except that, as the centre maximum is very fiat, its position is correspondingly 
uncertain. 

As the brightness level is decreased the log (1 /Ua) curves must change shape 
in continuous fashion and must reduce finally to the curves for zero con¬ 
ditioning stimulation. Several runs were made with surround brightnesses 
B, corresponding to intermediate conditioning stimulations. Fig. 16 shows 
a foveal run with B, = 8 candles/sq. ft. The maximum in the blue has 
sunk with respect to the central maximum although it is still definite. The 
rudimentary maximum in the red shows a slight rise with respect to the central 
maximum. In fig. 17 foveal and 6°-parafoveal curves for B* == 0'30 candles/ 
sq. ft. are reproduced. For the fovea the maximum in the blue has now 
degenerated to no more than a slight swelling on the left-hand slope of the 
central maximum. The rudimentary maximum in the red appears the same 
as for B, = 8 candles/sq, ft. For the parafovea, the blue maximum is much 
weakened compared with the high brightness condition and this time the 
maximum in the red is slightly depressed compared to the central ■mn.-riTnnm 
Similar remarks apply to the parafoveal curve of fig. 18 which refers to subject 
W. S. S. The blue maximum in this curve is still clearly defined and this is 
consisteit with our experience that the maxima are in general more pronounced 
for subject W. S. S. than for subject B, H. 0. 
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Reverting to figs. 6 and 7 giving log(l/Ux) curves for zero stimulation, we 
see that for the fovea the blue maximum is reduced to a mere bulge. As 
regards the maximum in the red the curves for the two subjects give different 
indications, B. H. C. shows a depression W. S. S. a rise with respect to the central 
maximum. The figures give the data for single runs only and too much 
weight must not be attached to the results. 



Bg 8 oandles/sq. ft. white (2 mm. di«tmeter artificial pupil). Fia. 17.—Log l/U^ 
against X Single runs, B. H. 0. fovea and S'^-paraforea. Conditioning stimulation H. 

oandles/sq. ft. white (2 mm. diameter artificial pupil). X, fovea; 
O, 5®-parafovea. Fia. 18.—Log 1 /Ua against X. Single run, W.S.S. 5®-parafovea. 
Conditioning stimulation as for fig. 17. Fia. 19.—Kdnig-Bieterici-Abney-Weaver 
trichromatic excitation curves v, g, r, for an equi-energy spectrum, plotted to a 
logarithmic scale. 


6 . Discussion of the Res^. 

The above study of the effect of brightness level on the log (1/Ua) curve 
together with the results for coloured conditioning stimulations to be given 
later have suggested the following hypothesis. 

For any given condition of the foveal retina, determined by specifying the 
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conditioBing stimulation, the reciprocal l.b.i. l/Ux is a function, of wave-length 
X of the form : 

1/Ua. = TQiXj (X) + KJaXa (X) -f- 7 ) 3 X 3 (X), ( 8 ) 

where X^il) and X^{X) are jSxed functions of X independent of the 

conditioning stimulation and tji, 7)3 are three parameters independent of X 
but dependent on the conditioning stimulation. In addition, each of the three 
fixed functions exhibits a single maximum, 

Xi at Xx which is in the near neighbourhood of 0*44 p, 

X 2 at X 2 which is in the near neighbourhood of 0-54 p., 

X 3 at Xg which probably lies slightly to the long-wave side of 0*60 (x 
(at 0*62 p, possibly). 

The wave-lengths at which maxima occur for l/U^ or log (1/Ua) as given by 
equation ( 8 ) will not in general coincide with X^, X 2 , X 3 , and, in fact, their 
positions will vary with the relative values of 73 ^, 7 ) 2 , 733 in any particular case. 
The above tentative estimate of the values of X^, X 2 j X 3 is, however, based on 
the position of the maxima in the experimental log (1/Ua) curves, observing 
that where a maximum is well defined, its displacement from a maximum of a 
fixed function is lihely to be small. Eeferring to the analysis of retinal adapta¬ 
tion put forward in a recent paper (Stiles and Crawford, 1932), we recall that if 
the state of the retina requires n variables or “ adaptation potentials ’’ ^2 

for its specification, then the result of any visual test is a function of the 

form 

a=/(p; ^1, y, 

in which the effect of the conditioning stimulation can enter only through the 
values of ...= In, the symbol g. representing all the variables concerned with 
the test stimulation. The expression for 1 jXJ\ given in ( 8 ) represents a special 
case of this relation in which the conditioning stimulation acts by determining 
the values of three parameters tqj, yi^, 7 ) 3 . We cannot, however, assert that three 
adaptation potentials ^ 3 , ^3 suffice to define the state of the retina, and 
identify ^ 3 , ^3 with 7 ]^, 7 ) 3 , 7)3 because the adaptation potentials must represent 
the effect of conditioning stimulation in the expressions for the numerical 
results of oB tests and we have studied only the limited group of tests formed 
by varying the wave-length of the monochromatic test spot in a l.b.i. deter¬ 
mination. • Nevertheless, within this limited group of tests 7 ]i, tjj, 7)3 play the 
part of adaptation potentials and provide a simple illustration of the theory. 
If later work shows that ilAiree adaptation potentials ^ 1 ,^ 3 , ^3 are sufficient, then 
a set of values of 7 )^, 7 ) 3 , tjs will detennine the values of ^ 1 , ^ 3 , ^3 and conversely. 
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If we select from among all possible conditioning stimulations, those for 
which the brightnesses in the field are all white, we have evidence (namely, the 
equivalent background principle (Stiles and Crawford, 1932)) for thinking the 
retinal condition specifiable by one adaptation potential (or level). For white 
conditioning stimulations, therefore, we may expect tji, and vjg all to be deter¬ 
mined given one of them or, expressed in another way, Tjg and 7)3 will each 
be a function of a single adaptation level which can be taken to be the equivalent 
background brightness (3: = 'y ]3 = ^ 3 (P)* 

Logically, the next step would be to use the data of figs. 6-18 to obtain 
approximate numerical specification of the functions X^, Xg, Xg and to deter¬ 
mine rii, ri 2 , 7)3 as functions of the conditioning stimulation. Work on these 
lines is proceeding, but it will probably be necessary to make further measure¬ 
ments before even a first approximation can be obtained. 

The close relationship of the above considerations with the trichromatic 
theory of vision is at once apparent. The central experimental fact around 
which the trichromatic theory is built is the three-dimensional character of 
colour matching equations. This condition would be consistent with the 
existence of three kinds of receptors, each kind having a specific excitation 
curve, but the colour mixture data do not of themselves uniquely determine 
these excitation curves. By introducing auxiliary considerations, various 
sets of three excitation curves have been derived notably the Konig-Dieterici 

Elementarempfindungen ” and the “ Grundempfindungen ’’ and the Hecht 
(1932) cone excitation curves. The Konig-Dieterici elementarempfindungen 
as modified by Weaver (1922) to take account of measurements by Abney each 
show a single maximum, at wave-lengths 0-44 jx, 0*56 pi and 0-59 g. respec¬ 
tively. The peaks of the Hecht curves, on the other hand, all lie in the 
range 0*54 fx to 0*67 g,. The evidence for either set is indirect and has been 
criticized in various quarters. 

If we are correct in associating the three functions Xi, Xj, and X 3 •witli the 
three mechanisms which are responsible for the three-dimensional character 
of colour matching equations, then there must be a close relation between the 
curves Xj, Xg, X 3 and the excitation curves derived from colour mixture data. 
It is not necessary that Xj, Xj, X 3 should coincide exactly with some set of 
colour mixture excitation curves, although this may be the case. The great 
advantage of the present method of approach over derivations from colour 
mixture data is that there can be no question of changing the wave-lengths of 
maximum sensitivity of the three mechanisms, by a mathemala(%l tram^rma- 
tion. Even with the comparatively meagre data available for di^sermining 
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the curves Xi, X^, X 3 certain conclusions can be drawn: ( 1 ) three receptor 
mechanisms with m aTamum sensitivities very close together in the middle of 
the visible spectrum as required in Hecht’s theory are definitely ruled out; 

( 2 ) however questionable the arguments previously advanced for the elementar- 
empfindungen or grundempfindungen may be, the wave-lengths of maximum 
sensitivity of the blue and green curves are very close to the wave-lengths of 
the Tnavima of the curves Xi and X 2 . The maximum in the red curve occurs at 
O'59.(A (elementarempfindungen) and 0-56 [a (grundempfindungen) but our 
data fail to determine the maximum in X 3 sufficiently well to justify compari¬ 
son. Fig. 19 shows the Konig-Dieterici-Weaver excitation curves plotted to 
a log scale for comparison with our data for log (1 

So much for foveal vision. For 5°-parafoveal vision, an instructive approach 
to the results is obtained by plotting against wave-length the ratio of the para¬ 
foveal to the foveal reciprocal l.b.i. or preferably the logarithm of this ratio, 
log(l/UA)parafovcai —log(l/Ux)foveai = A. TMs is donc for sucround bright¬ 
nesses B, = 300,0'3 and 0 candles/sq. ft. in fig. 20 and for a high background 
brightness and an intense glare stimulation in fig. 21. The outstanding feature 
of all the curves is the appearance of a more or less pronounced maximum in 
the blue end of the spectrum. Reasons which may be put forward to account 
for the difEerence between foveal and parafoveal sensitivities are the following: 

(1) The parafovea may give a lower value of (l/U;^) than the fovea because 
image formation is less good and the retinal structure is coarser in the 
parafovea. A lowering of (1 /Ua) due to causes of this nature may be 
expected to afiect the whole of the spectrum. 

( 2 ) Yellow pigment is present at the fovea and not at the parafovea, so that 
the latter will be relatively more sensitive in the blue end. 

(3) At low brightness levels the parafovea is served by the rods, the fovea 
by the cones, and the sensitivity of the rods greatly exceeds that of the 
cones in the blue end. 

Cause ( 1 ) is no doubt operative at high brightness levels and accounts for 
the negative values for A in figs. 20 and 21 . With regard to causes (2) and 

(3) , the former may be claimed to explain the maximum in the blue end at high 
brightness levels, the latter to explain the maximum in the blue at low brightness 
levels. An examination of figs. 20 and 21 suggests, however, that as regards 
the maximum in the blue the curves are all members of a single family and can 
be generated foom a ^le curve with the aid of one variable parameter, 
Thus we suggest there is a single common cause operative in differeT^t degrees 
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at Mgli and low briglitness levels, which, produces in the A curve a maTinmny i 
in the neighbourhood of 0-46 p,. 

Expressed mathematically we assume that 


(Ua) Fovea 
(Ua) Parafovea 


P(k]4, X), 



Curves I.—^Data frOm figs. 6 and 7. Conditioning stimulation I. A. W. S. S.; 
V,B. H. C. 

Curve II.—Data from fig. 16. Conditioning stimulation II> B® = 0*3 candles/sq. ft. 
white. C. 

Curves III.—Data from figs. 10 and 11. Conditioning stimulation II, B^ 300 
oandles/sq. ft. white. O, W. S. S.; X, B. H. C. 

Pio. 21.—A against X. Subject B. H, C. 

Curve IV.—Data from fig. 15. Conditioning stimulation V. 

Curve V.—Data from fig. 13. Conditioning stimulation III. 


where is independent of the test spot wave-length and is dependent on the 
conditioning stimulation, and P( 734 > a function with a peak at 0*46, the 
height of the peak depending on the value of Thus, for a parafoveal point, 

1/Ux == P(')Q4, (X) + + 7j3X3(X)}, 

and the state of a parafoveal region requires four adaptation poteatWe for its 
specification. There is a possibility that 734 is a function of and ijg in 
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whici case three adaptation potentials suffice for the parafovea as for the 
fovea. 

Physiologically P( 7 ] 4 , X) may represent the effect of a sensitizing fluid, absent 
at the fovea, whose concentration is controlled by the conditioning stimulation. 

The above discussion of the relation between parafoveal and foveal properties 
is, of course, very tentative and further work may show that the maximum in 
the A curve at about 0-46 [a may in fact originate from different causes at 
high and low brightness levels. 


6 . Measurements for Coloured Conditioning Stimidations. 

The results of five single runs with different colour surroimds are shown in 
fig. 22. The brightness of the surround was adjusted in each run to equal 
approximately 26 candles/sq. ft. except for the blue-green surround (filter B') 
for which by an error a brightness of 44 candles/sq. ft. was used. 

Examining these curves we see that the curve for a white surroimd exhibits 
the characteristic three-peak form with which we are already familiar. In 
the second curve (blue surround, filter A') the peak in the blue at about 0-44 p, 
has completely disappeared. In the third curve (red surround, filter F) there 
is no maximum or bulge suggestive of a maximum in the neighbourhood of 
0*60 p. Referring to equation (8) we may interpret the results in the following 
manner. With the white surroimd (nji, yjg) assume a certain set of values. 
With the blue surround 7) 2 and rjs are not altered very much, but tqi is decreased 
to a much lower value. With the red surround, 7)^ and tjj are little changed, 
but 7)8 is considerably reduced. Of the remaining curves (yellow surround, 
filter D; blue-green surround, filter B')> the yellow surround corresponds to 
practically the same relative values of tjs as for white. The curve for 
a blue-green surround shows a relative lowering of Tj^. 

By removing the opaque stop u (fig. 2) a background brightness stimulation 
was obtained instead of a surround brightness stimulation. Two curves 
(single runs) for red and blue backgrounds respectively, are shown in fig. 23. 
The suppression of the blue and red peaks by blue and red backgrounds 
respectively, is evidenced in these curves. 

Summing up the results obtained with a coloured conditioning stimulation, 
we may say that althou^ only a few runs have been made, they do suggest 
that a relation similar to that of equation (8) may serve to represent the 
l<^(l/Ux) curve for any conditioning stimulation. It will be the object of 
fnrtiMEt work to follow up this si^gestion and in particular to experiment with 
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Scote of ctr'dt'naCPs 



22.—^Log (I/Ua) against X for surround brightnesses of different colours. Single 
rum, B. H. C. fovea. Conditioning stimulation 11. N = 6® (artificial pupil 3 mm. 
diameter)* 

Curve I. Bg = 26 eandles/sq. ft. white. 

Curve II. = 26 oandles/sq. ft. blue (filter A'). 

Curve IIL = 28 candles/sq. ft. red (filter F). 

Curve IV. B, = 25 oandles/sq. ft. yellow (filter B). 

Curve V. B^ « 44 candles/sq. ft. blue-green (filter B')* 
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approxkoatdy monodaomatic surround and background brigbtnesses in 
place of tbe rather wide spectral bands which can be obtained with colour 
filters. 



23.—^Log(l/0x) against X for background brightnesses of different colours. Single 
runs, B. H. 0. fovea. Conditioning stimulation V. N ==: 6® (artificial pupil S mm. 
diameter). 

Curve I. B = Ba = 34 candles/s( 3 [. ft. red (filter F). 

Curve n. B = Bg = 128 candles/sq. ft. blue (filter A'). 

The authors have pleasure in thanking Sir John Parsons for his kindly 
interest in this work. The investigation was carried out under the auspices 
of the Illumination Research Committee of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. ' 


List of Symbols. 

♦ 


B = brightuess of l-28° diameter centre field, expressed in candles/sq. ft. 

B, = brightness of an extaided area surrounding the centre field, of outer 
diameter N = 30° or 6°. B^ in candles/sq. ft. 
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E == illumination in ft. candles produced on a vertical plane at tlie subject’s 
eye, by a small bright source of light (0-8° diameter) placed 3° above 
the centre of the field. 

r — distance from the artificial pupil to the background screen = 56 cm. 

S = area of the artificial pupil = 3-14 or 7-03 sq. mm. 

A' = area, of the centre field = 1 - ‘22 sq. cm. 

Specification of the test sti/mvlus and iefinition of the lAminal Brightness 

Increment. 

u = intensity (brightness) of a test spot stimulus which is added to the 
centre field brightness, B. 

= relative energy distribution in test spot stimulus. 

XJ = the critical value of u when the test spot is just visible to the subject. 

Thus U is the liminal brightness increment. 

TJ*. = U for the special ease when the test stimulus is monochromatic and of 
wave-length X. Ua is expressed in absolute energy units, i.e., 
in ergs/sec. per unit angular area of the test spot. Ua is the liminal 
brightness increment for monochromatic light. 

AX — overall width of narrow spectral band serving as monochromatic light 
for the test spot. 

A = area of the test spot = 0-107 sq. cm. 

a ~ angular area of the test spot in degree umts = 0*70 X 0-16 = 0-112. 

A = log (l/UA)parafovea — log (l/Ua)fovea- 

Sywhols conce/med with the ExperimenUd Tahnigue. 

= transmission factor of the spectrometer for light of wave-length X. 
px = dispersion of the spectrometer for li^t of wave-length X. 

6a and ^A == transmission factors of stray U^t glasses used respectively in 
the blue and red ends of the spectrum. 

■j; = voltage applied to the 100-watt projection lamp. 

T„ = colour temperature of projection lamp when applied voltage is v. 

{Ea («)} == relative energy distribution in the radiation from the 100-watt 
projection lamp when applied voltage is v. 

Ia„ = flux of energy in ergs/sec. falling on the subject’s eye when applied 

voltage is v. 

Da« — ^ 

X \T, Tjooi 
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Vf = critical value of v wken test spot is just visible. Thus Ua, — ja. 
Cj = the exponential constant in Wien’s law for the energy distribution of a 
black body radiator. 

M == the mechanical equivalent of light = 15000 ergs/lumen sec. 

Va = relative luminosity function for the light-adapted eye (values adopted 
by the International Commission on Illumination, Pari?, 1921). 


Symbols introdwed in the Discussioii of the Results. 

Tjj, Tjj, 7 )s = three variable parameters, independent of wave-length 

but dependent on the conditioning stimulation, which 
enter in the general expression (8) giving 1 /Ua for 
the foveal retina under all conditions, 

Xi(X),X 2 (X),X 3 (>,)= three fixed functions of wave-length, which enter in the 
expression (8). 

7]4 = a fourth variable parameter occurring in the expression 

(11) giving 1 /Ua for the parafoveal retina. 

P (t] 4 , X) = antilog A = the ratio of the parafoveal to the foveal 

value of 1 /Ua for a given conditioning stimulation, 
cr = numerical result of any localized visual test.* 

(1 = symbol representing all the test variables which play a 

part in determining a.* 

^2 = the adaptation potentials, whose values at a given point 

of the retina represent the conditioning stimulation 
in the formula for all localized visual tests.* 
p = the equivalent background brightness of a prescribed 

conditioning stimulation, or the uniform field bright¬ 
ness which has the same effect on the numerical 
result of any test, as the given conditioning stimu¬ 
lation (white light).* 


The eye was brou^t to a definite condition by viewing a known distribution 
of brightness in tiie visual field, made up of a small centre field of nnifi^Tm 
bri^tness B surrounded by an area of uniform brightness together with, 
in some cases, a bright spot of light 3° above the centre of the field. Concentric 
with the centre field, a small rectangular patch (0-7° x 0-16°) of monochromatic 


* See Stiles and Crawford (1932). 
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light of variable brightness was presented to the subject’s view and the measure¬ 
ments consisted in determining the least brightness (U^) of this patch such 
that the subject could just detect its presence. The minimum brightness Ux 
has been termed the “ liminal brightness increment ” and in this work its 
value has been determined in absolute energy units for various wave-lengtl^ 
Ji throughout the spectrum. The value of Ux obtained depends on whether 
the subject views the test patch by direct (foveal) vision or whether he directs 
his gaze away from the centre of the field and perceives the test patch by para¬ 
foveal or peripheral vision. The cases studied here are foveal and 5°-parafoveal 
vision. The results are expressed by plotting log (1/Ux) against X for each 
condition of the eye studied and for foveal and 6 °-parafoveal vision. The 
foveal and parafoveal curves of log ( 1 /Ux) against X obtained with the totally 
dark-adapted eye (8 = 64 = 0 ), have the same shape as curves obtained under 
aitnilar conditions by Abney and Watson; for wave-lengths greater than 
0*62 (JL foveal and parafoveal values are nearly the same, but as shorter wave¬ 
lengths are approached the parafoveal value of log (1/Ux) becomes increasingly 
greater than the foveal value, i.e., the parafovea becomes much more sensitive 
t.^nn the fovea. For the eye adapted to high brightness levels of white light 
{e.g., B, = 300 candles/sq. ft.), the curve of log (1/Ux) against X exhibits a 
characteristic form with maxima at or near X = 0*44 p. and X = 0*54 p, and 
with a third maximuTn or bulge in the neighbourhood of X = 0*60 p. Para¬ 
fovea and fovea behave similarly in this respect although the parafovea still has a 
somewhat greater senstitivity in the blue end of the spectrum. With the eye 
adapted to hi gh brightnesses of coloured light the log (1/Ux) against X curve 
is by the suppression or partial suppression of one of the three maxima. 

For example, with B, = 26 candles/sq. ft. of blue light the maximum at 0*44 p 
is absent, the shape of the curve for wave-lengths greater than 0*50 p being 
nearly the same as for B, = 26 candles/sq. ft. of white light. A dose con¬ 
nection of the three maxima at 0*44 p, 0*64 p and 0*60 p, with the three 
mechanisms postulated by the trichromatic theory, is indicated. 

AppEiinDix. 

Ddermmctim of the Transndssion of the Spec^omdxr at Diff&rmt 

Wcw&-lengffis. 

The of the spectrometer (Spectrometer I) used in this work 

was determined with the help of a second spectrometer. The anangemmt of 
the necessary optical parts is shown diagrammatically in fig. 24. Hie sHts 
of the instrument under test were removed after the preliminary adjustmmt 

2 s 
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had been carried out. Lamp A was run at a constant voltage throughout 
the deterinination. The voltage on the comparison lamp J was varied to give 
a brightness match in the image of the photometric field L seen by the eye. 
The lines of division of the photometric field had to be arranged at right angles 
to the spectrometer slits; in all other positions they became broadened and 
fuzzy owing to diffraction at the slits. Lamp J had previously been calibrated 



I 


Fig. 24.—^Plan of a paratus for the measurement of the transmission of the spectrometer. 
A, lamp (100-v?ratt projector type). B, opal glass. 0, spectrometer under test. 
D, lens focussing planes 1 and 3 at plane 2. E, auxiliary spectrometer for isolating 
any desired wave-length. F, lens focussing plane 4 at the observer’s eye. eye 
lens to enable observer to focus image of photometric field. H, observer’s eye. J, 
comparison lamp (calibrated for voltage-intensity relationship). K, opal glass. L, 
tummer-Brodhun cube. B', second position of opal B. 

against standard sector discs so that the relation between voltage and intensity 
at any wave-length was known. A series of measurements was first made at 
a number of wave-lengths throughout the spectrum with the apparatus set 
up as in the diagram. Spectrometer C was then removed and opal B with its 
lamp brought to position B'. A second series of measurements at the same 
wave-lengths was then made. From the two series the transmission of the 
spectrometer C could be calculated for each wave-length used. In the follow¬ 
ing table are given the measured transmissions for a Hilger wave-length 
spectrometer (Spectrometer I) and a Hilger-Tutton monochromatic illuminator 
(Spectrometer II), both instruments being of the constant deviation t 3 rpe. 
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Fig. 25.—^Tranmisssion factor as measured for two spectrometers. Spectrometer I 
was used in the main apparatus, x, Hilger wave-length spectrometer (Spectrometer 
I); 0, Hilger-Tutton monochromatic illuminator (Spectrometer II). 


Transmission. 

Transmission. 

A. 

Spectrometer I, 

Spectrometer II. 

A. 

Spectrometer I. 

Spectrometer II. 

M* 

0^40 

0-217 

0*325 

tx. 

0*59 

0*617 

0*567 

0*41 

0*275 

0*348 

0*60 

0*612 

0-648 

0-42 

0*338 

0*369 

0*61 

0*610 

0-640 

0-43 

0*404 

0*395 

0*62 

0*605 

0*532 

0*44 

0*461 

0*423 

0*63 

0*603 

0*627 

0-40 

0*511 

0*464 

0*64 

0*600 

0*628 

0-46 

0-650 

0-486 

0*66 

0«'598 

0*536 

0-47 

0*574 

0*515 

0*66 

0*698 

0-547 

0*48 

0*590 

0*537 

0*67 

0*600 

0-664 

0*49 

0*603 

0*551 

0*68 

0*601 

0-681 

0*50 

0*611 

0*561 

0*69 

0*603 

0-800 

0-61 

0*617 

0*568 

0*70 

0*604 

0-616 

0*52 

0*619 

0*573 

0*71 

0*605 

0-627 

0*63 

0*622 

0*575 

0*72 

0*610 

0-638 

0*54 

0*624 

0*577 

0*73 

0*614 

0-646 

0*55 

0*624 

0*577 

0*74 

0*618 

0-660 

0*56 

0*624 

0*577 

0*76 

0*622 

0-666 

0*57 

0*622 

0*573 

0*76 

0*627 

0-658 

0*68 

0*619 

0*566 


♦ 



^ ff 2 
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Studies on the Hypophysectomized Ferret. IV .—Comparison of the 
Reproductive Organs during Ancestries and after Hypophysectomy. 

By Mabgaeet Hill (Keddey Bletcher-Warr Student) and A. S. Pabkes, P.KS. 
(Foulerton Student of the Royal Society), 

(Prom the National institute for Medical Research, London, N.W,3.) 

(Received June 28, 1933). 

* 

[Plate 13 .] 

I. IntTodmtion, 

In Part II (Hill and Parkes, 1932, 6) it was shown that hypophysectomy of 
the male feiret during the breeding season caused the testes to regress to a 
condition very simil^ to that found in tie normal animal during anoestrus. 
This result suggested that decreased activity of the anterior pituitary body 
mi^t be the causative factor in anoestarus. The hypophysectomized ferrets 
regressed from full activity to the ancestrous condition in about one month, 
4 .e,, much more rapidly than the normal animal regresses at the end of the 
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breeding season. This fact showed that hypophyseal activity diminishes 
gradually at the end of the breeding season and presumably reaches its lowest 
level when the testes are most atrophic in November. 

The next problem was to determine whether or not hypophysectomy during 
November leads to further regression, i.e., whether the pituitary body is 
wholly or only partially inactivated at the extreme of the anoestrous period. 
We have now investigated this question, and also carried out similar experi¬ 
ments on the female. 


II. Technique. 

Hypophysectomy was performed as described previously (Hill and Parkes, 
1932, a). The completeness of the operation was determined by serial sections 
of the sellse turcica. In describing the results, “ complete ” means that there 
is no reasonable doubt';J “ ? fragment ” means ^hat a few cells were found 
which may have been of anterior pituitary origin but which were certainly not 
of functional significance. Histological technique was as usual. The gonads 
and accessory organs were weighed from 70% alcohol during upgrading. 
The diameter of the Graafian follicle is given as the mean of two diameters 
taken at right angles, while that of the testis tubule is the mean for 10 tubules 
measured at right angles to the longitudinal axis. The weight given for 
ovaries and testes refer to the total weight of the pair. 


III. The Mode F&rret. 

Condition during Anmstrus.—The cyclic changes in the normal ferret testis 
have been described by iJlanson (1932). Some additional data for size com¬ 
parison is given here in Table I. During Febniary-d^uly incluave the testes 
are fully developed and weigh about 3 gm., the tubules approaching 200 (t 
in diameter. The extreme point of anoestrus is reached in November, when the 
testes weigh less than 0-5 gm., and the tubule diameter is slightly less than 
100 p. At this time only Sertoli cells, spermatogonia and a few primMy 
spermatocytes are present in the tubules, 

Gondiiion after Hypophysectomy.—Foxa ferrets were hypophysectombred 
in November and killed at periods up to 15 weeks later. The data lelating to 
these n-nimals are summarized in Table II. Comparison of these results with. 
the control data given by AUanson (1932) and also in Table I diows that the 
removal of the hypophysis during anoestrus effectively prevents the reooveay 
of the testes from the atrophic anoestrous condition. On the oth^ hai^ the 
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operation does not accentuate the size decrease normally found in anoestrus. 
This similarity of the testes of anoestrous and hypophyseetomized anoestrous 
ferrets is also show by the tubule diameter, which is comparable in the two 
types. Histologically, the testes of DHFl, 4 and 6, are indistinguishable from 


Table L—Control Male Ferrets. 


Number of 

ft.TiiTnfl.T- 

Date 

killed. 

Testes 
weight, gm. 

Epididymides 
weight, gm. 

BHFS ... 

November 2 . 

0-363 

0-117 

S . 

November 2 . 

0-395 

0-166 

6 . 

November 6 . 

0*519 

0-163 

THF 3. 

4 

November 9 . 

0-429 

0-164 

5.. 

November 9 . 

0-433 

0-147 

9. 

November 19 . 

0-282 

0-081 

14. 

February 16 . 

2 02 

0-250 

15. 

February 22 . 

2-46 

0-380 

16. 

February 23 . 

2-12 

0-290 

17. 

February 23 . 

2-89 

0-310 

18. 

February 26 . 

2*01 

0-334 

19. 

February 25 . 

3-36 

0-422 


Table IL—Hypophyseetomized Male Ferrets. 




Time of 

killinor 

after 

hypophy¬ 

sectomy, 

days. 


Testes. 


Epidi¬ 

dymides 

weight, 

gm. 


No. of 

Date of 
hypophy¬ 
sectomy. 

Weight, 

gm. 

Diameter 

tubules, 

/X. 

Condition. 

Completeness 
of hypophy¬ 
sectomy. 

DHF7 

Nov. 7 J 

78 ' 

0-654 

103 

Slightly 

active 

0-205 

Fragment. 

4 

Nov. 3 .... 

99 


91 

Atrophic 

0-212 

? fragment. 

5 

Nov. 6 .... 

101 

viil 

97 

»» 

0-222 

Complete. 

1 

Nov. 1 ... 

105 

H 

98 

99 

0-262 

»» 


each other. The great majority of tubules contain only Sertoli cells and 
spermatogonia, which, in section, form an irregular ring inside the basement 
meihbrane. The centre of the tubules is occluded by the Sertoli syncytium, 
figs. 1 and 2, Plate 13. Few or no tubules contain primary spermatocytes, 
and the t^tes after h3rpophysectomy may thus be slightly more atrophic than 
during anoestrus. The typical “ winter-gonia ” described by AUanson are 
present. The testes of these three animals at this stage differ from that of 
ferret MHF2 (see Part II) at 30 days after hypophysectomy in having 
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fewer tubules containing spermatocytes. This is almost certainly due to the 
greater time after hypophysectomy. 

The testes of DHF 7 are less atrophic, many tubules containing primary 
and secondary spermatocytes and some a definite lumen. This more developed 
condition is presumably due to the fragment of anterior lobe tissue found in 
the sella at autopsy. 

The epididymides of all four animals were similar to those of the normal 
anoestrous male in that they showed—-(a) small diameter of the tubule; (6) 
low epithelium with degenerate cilia; (c) a relatively large proportion of 
fibrous and muscular tissue, and (d) complete absence of spermatozoa. 

The fact that removal of the pituitary body during ancestrus does not 
appreciably increase the atrophy of the testis suggests most strongly that the 
pituitary body of the normal ferret is practically inactive during the short 
period in November, when anoestrous atrophy of the testis reaches its extreme 
point. 

If this material dealing with the size of the testis in the third and fourth 
months after hypophysectomy is combined with that showing the changes in 
the first month (Hall and Parkes, 1932) it is possible to obtain some idea of the 
course of post-h 3 ^ophysectomy atrophy. The two sets of animals are not 
really serial because of the diSerent initial condition of the testes in June and in 
November, but comparing Table 11 above and Table I in Part II (Hill and 
Parkes, 1932, 6) it may be concluded that (a) whereas the minimum size of 
testis tubule is attained within one month of hypophysectomy of the fully 
functional animal, the minimum gross size of the testis is not reached so soon; 
and that (b) changes in the germ cells are negligible after the first month and 
relate only to decrease in the number of 8 permatoc 3 fte 8 . 


IV. The Fmcde Ferra. 

OondUion dimny Ancestrus md (Esfrus .—^The normal reproductive cyde in, 
the female ferret has been dealt with by Hammond and Mardiall (1930). 
These authors found that the diameter of the largest follicles in ancestrus 
varies greatly according to the time of year, being, in the most retrogressive 
stage, only about 0*24 mm. At this size the follicle is still usually solid in tire 
ferret (Parkes, 1931). Our normal anoestrous material is s ummariz ed in 
Table III,* In October, November and December, the ovaries about 
60 mg. Variation, however, is considerable, and is partly dim to acoumulation 
of interstitial tissue in the second year and older animals . Many of ilie 
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anoestrous ovaries contain small masses of cells which probably originate from 
the atresia of small follicleSj fig, 5, Plate 13. 

In January, the ovaries of some of the more forward animals are beginning 
to show histological signs of activity, but not until February and March is 
there any general increase in follicular size. At oestrus, the weight of the 
ovaries has increased to 100-200 mg,, and the size of the ripe follicle is 
1*2-1-4 mm. 

Table III.—Control Female Ferrets* 


No. of 
ferret. 

Date 

killed. 

Parous 

or 

non-parous. 

Ovary. 

Uterus. 

Weight, 

gm. 

Size of 
largest 
follicle, 
mm. 

Weight, 

gm. 

Condition, 

GHPll .... 

October 2S . 

P. 

0-048 

0*25 

_ 

0 

I)HP12 .... 

November 15 . 

N.-p. 

0-043 

— 

0*101 

0 

EHI' 6. 

November 24 . 

P. 

0-055 

n,a. 

.—. 

0 

6 . 

November 30 . 

N.-p. 

0-065 

0*27 

0*107 

0 

CF 4. 

December 6 . 

N.-p. 

0*024 

0*29 

0*067 

0 

5 . 

Dftnft-mbftr fi .. 

P.^ i 

0*039 

0*31 

0*174 

0 

6. 

December 6 . 

N.-p. 

0*053 

0*34 

0*077 

0 

EHF. 

January 6 . 

P* 1 

0*068 

0*26 

0*186 

0 

24. 

,TanTifl.Ty H _ 

N.-p. 

0*076 

0*61 

0*170 

+ 

25 

January 11 . 

N.-p. 

0*144 

0*65 

0 • 162 

4 - 

29. 

January 12 . 

R ! 

0*047 

0*39 

0*095 

0 

30. 

January 19 . 

p! I 

0*043 

0*43 

0*132 

0 

34. 

January 25 . 

N.-p. 

0*036 

0*42 

0*097 

0 


P =s Parous. H.-p. = Non-parous, n.a. = none with antrum. 


During anoestrus the uterus weighs up to 200 mg*, considerable variation 
being found according to the previous history. The normal non-parous 
anoestrous uterus, fig. 3, Plate 13, has poorly developed serous and muscular 
coats, while the endometrium is thin and almost devoid of glands; such uteri 
often weigh only 50 mg. The parous ancestrous uterus is much larger, and the 
serous covering contains fibrosed blood vessels diagnostic of a previous preg¬ 
nancy. The endometrium is dense and shows the remains of old glandular 
development. Both types of anoestrous uteri are poorly vascularized and are 
designated as condition 0 in the tables in this and the following papers. The 
first breeding season change in the uterus is that the stroma next to the muscle 
layer becomes cedematous and superficial glands begin to develop from the 
lumen, condition +. Subsequently, the whole endometrium increases in 
size, the glands grow down into the cedematous stroma and the uterus becomes 
'plump in appearance, condition At this stage the glands form a thick 
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layer surrounding the lumen with cedematous stroma beneath. Later in 
this process, practically all the endometrium is occupied by glands and the 
stroma becomes much less obvious, condition +++, The glands, however, 
are still compact. Finally the basal ends of the glands enlarge and the whole 
endometrium acquires a broken-up appearance as the gland ducts expand, 
condition -j—f—f-1-. At this stage the uterus weighs up to about 1-0 gm. 
When the uterus is between stage f and 4-++ the vulva begins to swell, 
and most animals are in full oestrus early in April. 

Condition after Hyfophysectomy .—Four female ferrets, hypophysectomized 
in anoestrus and kept for periods up to 90 days afterwards, are avaUable for 
comparison with the normal ones described above. The data relating to these 
four animals are summarized in Table IV. The ovaries are all abnormally 
small ; the largest being about the same size as the smallest of those of the 
normal ancestrous animals . This small size is a reflection of the almost total 
absence of follicles with antra. The uteri were all small except that of DHF 8, 
a parous animal. 


Table IV.—^Hypophysectomized Female Ferrets. 


‘ No. 
of 

animaL 

Date of 
hypopby- 
seotomy. 

Time of 
killing 
after 
bypophy- 
seotomy, 
days. 

Parous 

or 

non-parous. 

Ovary. 

Uterus. 


Weight, 

Size of 
largest 
follicle, 
mm. 

Weight, 

gm. 

Condition. 

Completeness 

of 

hypophy- 

sectomy. 

j 

i 

DHF 8 .... 

November 8 .... 

57 

P. 

0*022 

n.a. 

0*186 

0 

i 

Complete. £ 

11 .... 

November 11 

55 

N.-p. 

’ 0*028 

n.a. 

0*085 

0 

Tf 1 

13 .... 

November 16 

90 

N.-p. 

0*015 

0*250 

0*066 

4* 

Fragment. i 

16 .... 

November 26 

76 

N.-p. 

0*027 

n.a. 

0*070 

0 

Gota|lete, 

- 


P = faxous. N.-p. = Non-paious. n.a. = none ■with antrum. 


Histologically, the ovaries of DHF 8, 11 and 16 were degenerate, fig. 6, 
Plate 13, the least so being more atrophic than the normal ancestrous ovary. 
These three animals all possessed large numbers of youi^ ova and also folly 
grown ova surrounded by a few layers of follicular epithelium, but no later stages 
of inl1innla.r growth Were Seen. From these results it seems probable ihat ibe 
very early growth of the ovum and follicle is independent of the anteriot 
pituitary body. The uteri of these animals were in keeping with the ovarira, 
all being atrophic, fig. 4, Plate 13. 

The ovaries of DHF 13, however, showed slight follicular developraMat, 
largest follicle 260 p, and the uterus also applied active. Th^ findings ate 
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consistent witli the presence of a small fragment of possibly secretory tissue 
found in the sella. 

These females were killed in February, when appreciable development of 
follicles should have been taking place, and it is evident that removal of the 
pituitiary body completely inhibits the development of the breeding season 
changes in the female ferret. 

The ovary is slightly more degenerate 2-3 months after hypophysectomy 
than during anoestrus. The difference, however, may well be due to the longer 
duration of the operative than of the natural quiescence, and it is so slight that 
the anterior pituitary body, as in the male ferret, would appear to be practically 
inactive during the short time when the extreme anoestrous retrogression is 
found. 

IV. Summary, 

(1) Hypophysectomy of the ferret during anoestrus inhibits the subsequent 
onset of breeding season changes, 

(2) The atrophic condition of the reproductive organs of both males and 
females during anoestrus is only slightly accentuated by the removal of the 
h 3 Tpophysis at this time. 

(3) It seems probable, therefore, that the pituitary body of the ferret is 
practically inactive during the extreme of anoestrus. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

Fig. I.—Testis of DHF 5, hypophysectomized anoestrous, showing atrophic condition and 
absence of primary spermatocytes. X 66. 

Fig. 2.—^Testis of DHF 1, hypophysectomized anoestrous, showing contents of tubule. 
X 160. 

Fig. 3.—^Uterus of EHF 34, normal anoestrous. X 17. 

Fig. 4.—^Uterus of DHF 16, hypophysectomized anoestrous, showing condition similar to 
EHF 24, X 17. 

Fig, 5.—Ovary of GHF11, normal anoestrous, showing almost complete absence of follicles 
with antra. X 17. 

Fig. 6.—Ovary of DHF 11, hypophysectomized anoestrous, showing presence of oocytes 
in all stages of growth, but absence of follicles with antra. X 17. 
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Studies on the Hypophysedomized Ferret. Y.—Effect of Hypophy- 
sectomy on the Response of the Female Ferret to Additional 
Jlluminaiion during Anmtrus. 

By Margaret Hile (Keddey Fletcher-Warr Student) and A. S. Parkes, F.E.S. 

(Foulerton Student of the Eoyal Society). 

(From the National Institute for Medical Besearcli, London, N.W.3.) 

(Ecocived June 28, 1933). 

[PtATB 14 .] 

I. IniroducUon. 

Bissonnctte (1932), following up his work on the European starling, recently 
reported that ancestrous ferrets could be brought into oestrus by exposure to 
additional illumination. The animals were given 6-6|- hours electric light 
each evening from October 12 onwards. Fxill oestrus occurred in 38-64 days, 
i.e., well within the normal ancestrous period, and ovulation followed copulation. 
Males subjected to similar treatment showed endocrine activity of the testis, 
with resulting willingness to copulate, but spermatogenesis failed to progress 
beyond the secondary spermatocyte stage. 

In view of the general correlation between the gonads and the anterior 
pituitary body and of the activation of the ancestrous female ferret by injection 
of anterior lobe preparations (Hill and Parkes, 1930), it seemed probable that 
the effects reported by Bissonnette were due to stimulation of the anterior lobe 
by the light teiatment. If this were so the response to light should be obliter¬ 
ated by hypophysectomy. Experiments carried out on these lines on female 
ferrets are reported below. In the courae of the work, we have fully confirmed 
Bissonnette’s observations on the induction of oestrus in tire ancestrous ferret 
by additional illumination. 

II. Teohniqm. 

Operative, histological and other techniques were as usual. The d^rees 
of activity of the uterus are classified as described in IV, p. 530. 

Rkmimtion .—^The conditions of illumination were made to correspond m 
closely as possible to those employed by Bissonnette. Two blocks of ax cag^ 
were each illuminated by two 100-watt electric light bulbs placed above one 
another on a standard about 2| feet from the firont of the (ages. The li^ln 
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were so arranged tlrat no part of the cage was in shadow. No bedding other 
than sawdust was allowed. The lights were turned on from 4.30 p.m. till 
11.0 p.m. The duration of the light treatment is given in Tables I and 11. 

III. Effect of Light on Normal and Hypophysectomieed Ancestrom 
Female Ferrets. 

Five normal female ferrets were given additional light from October 31 
onwards. One was taken off after 29 days, and two more were put on. The 
results are shown in Table I. 


Table I.—Normal Ferrets receiving Evening Illumination during November and December. 


No. 

of 

azdzzial. 

Parous 

ox 

uon-parous. 

lUumination 

begun. 

KiUed, 

days 

after 

illumination 

begun. 

Ovaries. 

Uterus. 

Vulva. 

Weight, 

gm. 

Size 

largest 

follicle, 

mm. 

Weight, 

gm. 

Condition. 

OHP U ... 

N.-p. 

i 

Oot. 31 . 

65 

0-087 

1-3 

0-672 

+ 4- + + 

Up. 

16 .... 

N.-p. 

»> . 

65 

0-053 

1-3 

0-690 

4 * 4- 4 " 4 “ 

Up. 

16 .... 

P. 

>> . 

29 

0-119 

0-45 

0-288 

4“ 

No sign. 

17 .... 

N.-p. 

>> 

65 

0-060 

1-35 

0-685 

4"4-4-4“ 

3/4 up. 

18 .... 

P. 

99 . 

65 

0-115 

0-63 

0-663 

4 - 4 “ 

No swelling. 

18 .... 

P. 

Nov, 29. 

51 

0-070 

1-3 

0-733 

4“ 4 - 4 - 4" 

Up. 

20 .... 

P. 

99 . 

51 

0-104 

1-6 

0-822 

4-4-4-4- 

3/4 up. 


P Parous, N.-p. = Non-parous* 


The last two animals were killed on January 19, at which time the first 
signs of pre-breediug season development have scarcely appeared in normal 
a n i mals (see Table III, Part IV). Five of the seven illuminated ferrets 
showed complete cestrous development of the ovaries and complete or practically 
complete hypertrophy of the uterus and vulva. Of the remaining two, GHF16, 
illuminated for only 29 days, showed slight follicular and appreciable uterine 
development, while 6HF18, showed appreciable follicular and uterine develop¬ 
ment, but no growth of the vulva. 

The results obtained in the six operated animals, iUunfinated under identical 
conditions, are given in Table 11. Two of these ferrets responded to the 
treatment, and the ovaries, uterus and vagma developed the typical symptoms 
of oestrus. These two were found to be incompletely hypophysectomized, 
appreciable pieces of anterior lobe tds^e being found on sectioning the sellse. 
A third animal, GHF 7, showed some development of the ovaries and uterus; 











Table II.^—Hypopli3n5ectoii[dzed Ferrets receiving Evening lUmnination during November and December, 
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Completeness 
of hypophy- 
sectomy. 

? Minute 

fragment. 

Probably 

fragment. 

1 Complete. 
Definite piece 
present. 

>> »» 
Complete. 

1 

K* 

.B) §0 

*03 5 5*3 

Uterus. 

Condition. 

-f + 

o + 0+ “Ho 

“H + 

1 

Weight, 

gm* 

0-206 

0-265 

0-061 

0-732 

0-660 

0-055 

1 

1 

1 Size 

lai^est 
follicle, 
mm. 

«; S 2<| 

d Q d r<H rH ^ 

Weight, 

gm. 

1 

00 O »-« CNI rH io 

o o o o o o 

6 6 <po 6o 


1 . 
Illl 

a 

00 kQ U3 lO UO lO 

US CO CO O CO CD 



October 31 

October 31 

October 31 
October 31 

October 31 
October 31 

Bate of 
hypopliy- 
sectomy. 

i 

October 19 

October 24 

October 25 
October 25 

October 26 
October 28 

s 

hi 

" I 

, . P4&4 A 

d M 

iO 1> C30 Cft O CSI 

r-( rH 

1 

0 
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sections of tLe sella revealed what was probably a fragment of anterior lobe. 
The remaining three animals showed no response whatever to the light treat¬ 
ment, and maintained the typical inactive condition described in IV. Of 
these three, two were completely hypophysectomized, while the third had a 
minute fragment of tissue, possibly, but not certainly, identifiable as anterior 
lobe. 

These results would appear to show quite definitely that the response of the 
ancestrous female ferret to additional illumination is dependent upon the 
presence of anterior pituitary tissue. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that the response to light treatment is caused by activation of the anterior 
pituitary body, which in turn activates the reproductive organs. It is difficult 
to understand by what route additional illumination acts upon the pituitary 
body, but an obvious experiment would be to investigate the reaction of blind 
ferrets. 

IV. Summary, 

Exposure to additional illumination induces oestrus in the ancestrous female 
ferret (Bissonnette, 1932). This reaction is inhibited by hypophysectomy and 
is probably due to stimulation of the anterior pituitary body by the light 
treatment. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

Fio. 1,—^Uterus of GHF19, illuminated ancestrous, showing beginning of final stage of 
'glandular development typical of cestrus. X 20. 

Fig. 2.—Ovary of GHF 19, illuminated ancestrous, showing ripe follicles. X 20. 

Fig. 3.—Uterus of GHF 8, hypophyseotomized illuminated ancestrous, showing absence 
of development. X 20. 

Fig. 4.—Ovary of GHF 8, hypophysbctomized Illuminated ancestrous, showing absence 
of follicular development. X 20. 
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Studies on the Hypofhysectomized Ferret. ll.—Cwnparison of the 
Response to (Estrin of Ancestrous, Ovariectomized and Hypophy- 
sectomized Ferrets. 

By Margaret Hill (Keddey Fletcher-Warf Student) and A. S. Parkbs, F.R.S. 

(Foulerton Student of the Royal Society). 

(From the National Institute for Medical Research, London, N.W.3.) 

(Received June 28, 1933). 

[Plate 15.] 

I. InirodvMim. 

Most of the work dealing with the relation between the anterior pituitary 
body and the reproductive organs has tended to show that changes in the 
accessory reproductive organa in hyper- or hypo-pituitarism are merely 
secondary to changes in the gonads. If this is so, the atrophy of the vagina 
and uterus after hypophyaectomy should be no greater than after ovariectomy, 
and the sensitivity to oestrin in the two conditions should be similar. On the 
other hand, certain work has suggested that the substances secreted by the 
anterior lobe may have some direct effect on the accessory organs, so that the 
uterus and vagina of the hypophysectomiBed animal mi^t be less sensitive 
to oestrin than those of the ovariectomized animal, especially if the administra¬ 
tion of oestrin has any stimulating action on the anterior lobe. Accordin^y, 
Smith (1932) investigated the comparative sensitivity of the two types in the 
rat, and was unable to demonstrate any essential difference. 

We have been led to consider the same problem in hypophysectomized 
ferrets from the point of view of sensitizing the uterus to the action of the corpus 
luteum hormone. We have injected with oestrin three types of ferret, an- 
cestrous, ovariectomized anoestrous and hypophysectomized anoestrous, in 
all of which the appearance of the accessory organs is similar (IV, p. 530). 


II. T&dmique. 

Op&raiim and HistdogM I’ecAwig'tie.—Hypophyseotomies and ovarieetmoies 
were performed as before. Histological examination of the nten was caziied 
out by cutting each cornu into three or more pieces and embedding so that ax 
sections were obtained from different parts of the uterus at the same time. 
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Some such procedure is necessary in view of the variation found in di^erent 
parts of the uterus. The states of development of the uteri have been classified 
as described in IV, p. 530. 

CBsinw.—Crystalline trihydroay-oestrin was used for all experiments. This 
substance has an activity of about 8000 mouse units per milligram on the 
Marrian-Parkes (1929) method of assay. An aqueous solution was used for 
most of the injections; this was m'ade by taking up the crystalline hormone in 
absolute alcohol, and throwing the alcoholic solution into distilled water. 
By this means very dilute solutions quite suitable for injection could be 
obtained having 100 gamma or about 800 mouse units per c.c. All injections 
were subcutaneous. 


III. Experimental RestiMs. 

The uterus of the ferret is known to show appreciable development in response 
to amounts of oestrin which have no efiect upon the vulva (Parkes, Rowlands 
and Brambell, 1932), and for comparative purposes it seemed desirable to give 
suffident oestrin to cause only slight swelling of the vulva. To this end, a small 
daily dose was first given, this being doubled at later injections. The full 
details of the experiments are given in Tables I, II, III. 


Table L—^Efiect of OEstrin on Anoestrous Perrets. 


No. of 
ferret. 

Bate 

injection 

begun. 

Bays 

oestrin 

given. 

Total 

amount 

given, 

mg. 

Weight 

ovaries, 

mg. 

Ut 

Weight, 

gm. 

srus. 

Condition, 

' Vulva. 

KHF20 .... 

Jan. 19 .... 

12 

1-4 

■1 


+ + * 1 " 

Slightly up. 

27 .... 

>9 .... 

16 

2^2 


0*766 


1/3 up. 

28 .... 

»> .... 

16 

2*2 

u 

0*645 


1/4 up. 


Table 11.—Efiect of (Estrin on Ovariectomized Anoestrous Ferrets. 


II 

4 

Bate of 

ovariectomy and 
first injection. 

Ill 

Total 

amount 

given, 

mg. 

Uterus. 

Vulva. 

Weight, 

gm. 

Condition, 

.... 

Januairy 19 ..a..,. 

16 


m 

+ + 

1/4 up. 

32 .... 

,, ................ 

16 



++ 

1/4 up. 

U .... 

1 >, > 

16 


Hi 

+ 4 * 

1/3 up. 
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Table III.—Effect of CEstiin. on tbe Hypopbysectoroiz^ Ancestious Eerret. 


No. 

of 

ferret. 

Date of 
hypophy- 
sootomy. 

Time 

injeotion 

begun, 

days 

after 

hypophy- 

seotomy. 

Days 

(nstrin 

injected. 

nr 

Total 

amount 

given, 

mg. 

Weight 

ovaries, 

gm. 

Uterus. 

Vulva. 

Complete¬ 
ness of 
hypophy- 
sectomy. 

Weight, 

gm. 

Condition. 

EHF16 ... 

Doc. 14 .... 

36 

1 

6 

1 

0-6 

0-035 

! 

0-627 

4* 

No sign 

Complete 

20 ... 

Deo 22 .... 

28 

12 

1-4 

0-026 

0-430 

++4- 

Slight 

»» 









swelling 


16 ... 

Dec. .... 

37 

16 

2-2 

0-028 

0-435 

++ 

1/3 up 

99 

21 ... 

Dec. 30 .... 

26 

15 

’ 2-0 

0-023 

0-297 

++■ 

1/4 up 

99 * 


To judge by any one of tbe obvious criteria, (a) wei^t of uterus, (6) devdop- 
ment of endometrium, or (c) growth of the vulva, the responses of the three 
■types of animal to oestrin are essentially similar. There is certainly no funda¬ 
mental difference in the sensitivity of the uteri of the hypophysectomized 
animals. The full oestrous condition was not produced in any of the uteri, 
and we have yet to ascertain whether the degree of moq)hological development 
attained represents adequate sensitmty to the action of the corpus luteum 
hormone. 

Some earlier results with castor oil solution of oestrin may be recorded. The 
animals used were both ovariectomized and hypophysectomized, but in view of 
the experiments recorded above, the dual operation can have added littie to 
the insensitivity of the uterus. Two such ferrets received 10-1 mg. of oestrin 
in castor oil over 18 days and failed to show any development of vulva or uterus. 
The third received 13*9 mg. over 32 days and showed only sli^t devdojuneut 
of both. This experiment, compared ■with those in whidi $ui aqueous sodutioa 
was used, would appear to be a further demonstration oi t3ie inefficieocy of <h 1 
as a medium for the injection of oestrin. 


IV. Sunmary. 

(1) Three types of female ferrets ■were nqected wii^ 
(o) normal ancestrous, (b) ovariectomized anoestrous, and h; 
anoestrous. 

(2) There appears to be no essential drEferenwi 

the smsitivi'ly of ■the u^terine endometrium ■to ■tJie hoimeii^ 





’ (>■*)■. ■■'•V 
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DESCEIPTION OF PLATE. 

Fio. 1 .—Uterus of EHF26, normal anoestrous, receiving 1-4 mg. oostrin in, 12 days. 
X 21. 

Fig. 2 .—Uterus of EHF 32, ovaariectomized anoestrous, receiving 2-2 mg. oostrin in 16 days. 
X 21. 

Fig. 3 .—Uterus of EHF 21, Eypophysectomized anoestrous, receiving 2-0 mg. oestrin in 
16 days. This uterus is the smallest of the hypophysectomized series, but the degree 
of glandular development is similar to that found in EHF 32. X 21. 
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The Duration of fertility and the Histological Changes in the 
Reproductive Organs after Ligation of the Vasa Efferentia in the Rat. 

By William E. White, Cutting Travelling Fellow, Columbia University. 

(From the National Institute for Medical Research, London.) 

(Communicated fey A. S. Parked, P.E.S.—Received July 13,1933.) 

[Plates 16 and 17.] 

In a previous paper (White, 1932) the survival of spennato 2 :oa in the male 
rat after ligation of the vasa efferentia was reported, motility being the 
criterion of survival An attempt has now been made to determine the 
duration *of fertility in animals similarly treated and to correlate motility 
with fertility. Data on these subjects are given in the present paper, together 
with certain observations on the histological changes occurring in the re¬ 
productive system after vasa-efferentia ligation. 

Material and Methods. —^Fifty-three males and a larger number of females 
were used in this work. The procedure of vasa-efferentia ligation was the 
same as used in previous studies and was briefly ai^ follows: under full 
anaesthesia with ether, a median incision was made in the scrotum, exposing 
the tunica vaginalis of the testis. The testis and epididymis were then with¬ 
drawn, through an opening in this sheath, and the vasa efferentia (duotuli 
efferentes) dissected out of the fat lying between the testis and the head of the 
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epididymis. These ducts were carefully ligated in two places and severed 
between the ligatures. The testis and epididymis were then replaced in the 
sheath, which was sutured with silk, and the skin wound closed with suture 
clips. Aseptic technique .was used throughout. 

After operation the rats were returned to their cages and females added 
at the desired time. In the early experiments two cestrous females were placed 
with each male in the afternoon. If no sperm was found in the vaginae the 
following morning, another female was added that afternoon. The number of 
animals copulating was very small, possibly owing to the females going off 
oestrus too quickly. For this reason in all the later tests three females, chosen 
at random, were placed with the male. The vaginal contents were then 
examined for sperm on each of the next six days. In every test there wais at 
least one female in oestras during the first two days, and the number of copu¬ 
lations was considerably increased over the early experiments. 

Females were placed with the males at intervals of 3 days up to 30 days 
after operation. ■ Three day intervals were chosen, since this seems to be about 
the least difference in sperm-survival time significant under the p.-nsting con¬ 
ditions. Pregnant females were isolated and the date of parturition and 
number of young recorded. The remaining females were left with the males 
for about three months to make sure that no further pregnancies, due to 
incomplete ligations, occurred. AH males which had at some time been fertile 
were then killed and examined for incomplete ligations, and the testes and 
accessory organs sectioned to study the changes caused by the operation. 

Dwatkm of Fertility .—^From the data given in Table I it becomes evident 
that the rat is fertile for about 21 days after ligation. When the fertility is 
calculated on the basis of number of litters per operated animal, the fertility 
is fairly low. Probably a more correct estimate is obtained when the number 


Table I.—Fertility of Rats after Vasa-efferentia Ligation. 


Time 


No. of 



jafter operation, 

iSTo. of ammals. 

copulations 

No. of litters. 

i^e of Htteis. 

days. 


detected. 



a 

3 

2 

2 

B.1 

6 

4 

1 

1 


a 

8 

4 

3 

8,4,3 

12 

3 

2 

1 


15 

18 

9 

6 

a 

5 

2 

4 


21 

7 

3. 

1 , 

, ' 1. V. 

24 

7 

1 ^ ^ 0 

0^” ' 'v- 


30 

6 

0 

.0 .; 1 

^ , t f ^ ^ ^ 
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of Ktters is considered in relation to tlie number of males actually copulating. 
Tbe number of animals available for eacb of the three-day intervals is not 
sufS-cient to permit of statistical treatment. Actually, one-third of the 
males Tvere still fertile at 21 days, after which there was complete sterility, no 
litters being obtained from any of the seven rats mated 24 days after ligation 
or ficom the six mated after 30 days. There is a bare possibility that some of 
the animals of the last two groups were still fertile, as no copulations were 
detected, railure to detect mating may have been due to its absence or to 
insufficiency of sperm in the vagina. 

It has already been shown that sperm survive in the vasa-efEerentia ligated 
rat for 42 days (White, 1932). Moore’s (1928) method was used for quanti¬ 
tatively estimating the degree of motility on removal from the epididymis. 
Violent activity on the part of all sperm is rated **** by this method. The 
designation, when only a few sperm are inactive and the majority still quite 
motile is ** is used when about half the sperm are still somewhat motile, 
and * when only a very few sperm are still slightly active. When no motility, 
can be detected in any sperm the reading is 0. By this system, potential 
motflity persists in sperm in the tail of the epididymis, as follows:—**** for 
sis days, *** for 16 days, ** for 27 days, and * for 42 days after ligation. Erom 
the data on the percentage of fertile matings, complete fertility seems to 
persist for six days, about 80% fertility for 18 days, and 33% fertility 



Ration in the rat. 

for 21 days. The number of animals is small, but the duration of fertility is 
certainly of this order of time. The relation between degree of motih'ly and 
percent^e of fertile matings is shown graphically in fig. 1. Although only 
76%, 60%, and 66% fertility was recorded in the individuak tested after 
12, and 16 days respectively, the number of animals is small, and the graph 
is accordingly plotted to show the 80% fertility which was found after 
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18 days ligation. It seems probable that the other points would approach 
this level if sufficient animals were used. 

Although there is certainly a tendency towards the production of small 
litters as sterility is approached in the rat, the data on this point are not so 
striking as were found by Hammond and Asdell (1926) for the rabbit. The 
average size of the litters produced during the first nine days after ligation 
was 4‘6, while those produced by males after nine days averaged 2-9. Both 
figures are below the average size of litters &om normal rats of the Institute 
colony, which is about seven or eight. 

Stone (1932) has reported extensive ezjjeriments on the effect of castration 
on mating in the rat. It seemed desirable to secure data on the survival of 
fertility in such animals, since sperm, capable of becoming motile when removed 
&om the epididymis, can be recovered for only 21 days after removal of the 
testes (White, 1932), whereas they can be found for 42 days after vasa-efferentia 
ligation. Accordingly twelve rats were castrated by a scrotal approach and 
placed with females after varying intervals. None of these copulated during 
the first six days, and any subsequent matings were infertile. 

Effect of Vasa-efferenMa lAgctiion on the Testis .—^In a previous paper it was 
shown that definite degeneration of the seminiferous tubules follows ligation of 
the vasa efferentia. This is in agreement with the earlier findings of Van 
Wagenea (1925),. Oslund (1926) and Cunnin^am (1928). Moore (1932) has 
recently questidned these results. The fact that spermatozoa have been 
found (a) in grafts of immature testes recovered six months after transplantation 
and (6) in the testes of an adult guinea pig with congenital absence of the 
WoMSan duct, in which about 60% of the seminiferous tubules were in 
a normal state, are to him conclusive evidence that occlusion of the vasa 
efferentia cannot be held responsible for testis degeneration. 

The oonditiona produced by sudden ligation of the efferent ducts of a mature 
testis, which is rapidly liberating spermatozoa, do not seem altogether com¬ 
parable to those found in testis tissue persisting witiiout ducts ance eariy, 
development. The rats used in ihe present fertility worir ^ve afforded 
additional data on this subject. The immediately apj^rent causes whfch 
might effect degeneration of the testis, after a procedure sudh as 
ligation, are failure of blood supply, increased intemial^ pressure, 
the testis to the hi^er abdominal temperature and, possibly, infeeticsii, , 
the spermatic arteries and veins were always carefully 
undamaged, blood stasis is probably not altogether aseqjoos&fe, 
degeneration. The post-operative condition do^ not resemMa ^ 
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infardt histologically, and as shown below, the interstitial cells were 
functioning normally. 

It is highly desirable that sperm shall not be subjected to abdominal tempera¬ 
tures in work dealing with their survival. Accordingly a scrotal approach to 
the testis and vasa efferentia was used throughout this study and no testes 
have been found lodged in the abdomen after operation. 

The rat is very resistant to ordinary infections, but, nevertheless, sterile 
procedure was employed in all operations, and no animals have become infected. 
There are thus left pressure atrophy or some still unknown factor, as possible 
causes for the degeneration. The testis is certainly under considerable pressure 
soon after ligation. It becomes quite firm for several days, afterwards 
gradually decreasing in size and becoming slightly flabby. These stages have 
already been described. It is with the later changes that the present work 
is concerned. 

Moore (1931) ligated the head of the epididymis in guinea-pigs so that one- 
third of the epididymis remained intact. Six months later he found from 
60% to 80% of the seminiferous tubules normal. He concluded that 
degeneration had not taken place. Failure to degenerate may have been 
due to incomplete occlusion of some of the ducts, or to the distance from the 
testis at which the ligature was applied. Since it is now generally agreed that 
ligation of the ductus deferens does not cause appreciable changes in the testis, 
it is probable that the passages must be ligated immediately adjacent to the 
testis to cause marked degeneration. It is possible, also, that in Moore^’s 
experiments degeneration did take place and that regeneration occurred within 
six months. No animals were examined earlier to determine this point. It is 
unquestionable that if all the vasa efferentia are securely ligatured, degeneration 
follows in the testis of the rat. It has not been determined whether this 
d^eneration is prmanent. Oslund saw no evidences of regeneration two 
months after ligation. In addition to animals previously used the writer has 
examined the testes of three rats two and a half months after Hgation, of twelve 
rate four months after, and of six othem seven months after. 

By ten weeks after ligation the degeneration is fer advanced. Only a 
reticulum of Sertoli cells and an occasional spermatogomum are found in the 
seminiferous tubules, whose diameter is only about half that found in the 
normal mt. Likewise considerably fewer tubules are present in comparable 
teansverse secticms. The syncytia of necrotic cells, present earlier, have dis¬ 
appeared after hgation. However, a few tubules are still filled with debris in 
wMch cafoium is beginning to be deposited. There is considerably more 
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interstitial tissue evident at this stage, but after rough quantitative estimates, 
following the method of Baseom (1925), this increase seems to be only relative 
and not a real hyperplasia. In a number of animals a few tubules do not 
degenerate. Those normal tubules may be clumped in a single area, suggest¬ 
ing a common outlet for their products, or they may be soniewhat scattered 
over the section. Their number, however, does not exceed about 6% of the 
tubules. 

After four months the condition in the testis is little changed, figs. 1, 2, 
Plate 16. It seemed possible that regeneration might occur if the pressure in 
the testis, which at this time is slight, was relieved. Accordingly one testis 
was exposed in each of two animals four months after ligation. The fibrosed 
ducts were cut away as they emerged from the testis, and at the same time the 
intertubular fluid was drained off by puncturing the tunica. The other testis 
in each case acted as a control. These animals—together with six others— 
were examined seven months after ligation. Definite r^eneration seemed to 
have occurred. About 15% of the tubules were normal in appearance and 
another 10%—although smaller in size and less compact in structure 
—^had active germ cells, several groups of dividing cells being found in each 
section, fiig, 3, Plate 16. The presence of an occasional syncytium of necrotic 
oeUs indicated that some of these newly active tubules were again undergoing 
degeneraiticti. There was no appreciable difference between the testes which 
had been drained and the others; all showed some regeneration. 

Although ligation of the vasa efferentia causes the appearance of castration 
cells in the anterior pituitary body (Van Wagenen, 1924, and impublished 
observations of A. E. Severinghaus) there seems to be very slight, if any, 
decrease in the productions of testis hormone, as judged by the histological 
appearance of the accessory organs, figs. 6 and 6, Plate 16; figs 7-11, 
Plate 17. 

Smrnmy. 

1. While motile sperm may be found for 42 days, fertility persists for onfy 
21 days after vasa-efferentia ligation in the rat, at which time about half tbe 
sperm are motile on removal from the epididymis. 

2. Extensive degeneration of the seminiferous tubules follows vasa efiestmitia 
ligation. Eegeneration of about 25% of the tubule occurs witinn seven 
months after operation. 

3. As judged by histological examination of the accessory reprodototive 

organs, there is httle, if any, decrease in ebdocrine activity of the.'t@^¥i - 
foUowing the operation. * - 
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DESCRIPTION OP PLATES. 

Plate 16. 

1 ^ 0 ^ l.—Testis four months after vasa-efferentia ligation, showing advanced degeneration 
of seminiferons epithelium and presence of intertubular fluid. X 9. 

Pro. 2.—Higher power of fig. 1. X 60. 

3 ^—^Testis seven months after vasa-eflerentia ligation, showing mitotic flgures and 
partial regeneration. X 60. ^ 

4 , —^Normal testis for comparison with flgs. 2 and 3. X 60. 

5 . —Ductus deferens four months after castration, showing degenerative changes, 

, X 120. 

PtG. 6.—Ductus deferens four months after vasa-efferentia ligation, showing active normal 
condition. X 120. 

Plate 17. 

7 .“-Seminal vesicle' four months after vasa-eflerentia ligation, showing normal 
condition. X 140. 

Pro. 8 .--Seminal vesicle four months after castration, showing degenerate epithelium and 
lack of secretion. X 160. 

9 ^—^Normal epidid 3 nnis (tail) showing high epithelium and presence of spermato^bil>. 
X 215. 

Pig. 10.—Epididymis (tail) four months after vasa-eflerentia ligation, showing active 
epithelium and absence of spermatozoa. X 215. 

Pig. 11.—Epididymis (tail) four months after castration, showing degenerate epithelium 
and absence of spcsmiatozoa. x 215, 
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